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BATH SOCIETY PAPERS, &c. 



On BEANS. 

[By Mr. Sarobnt, of Griiilcianp Wilts.'] 

ON the 1 2th of March laft 1 receiYed two quarts t>f a 
new kind of fmall hdrfe-beans, fent ftbixi Holland.—- 
The rpot I fixed on to plant them in was part of a very lai^ 
field intended for turnips, and meafured nearly 45 perches. 
As it was very long and riarrow, the foil varied gfeatly, one 
end being d heavy fand, apt to run together and bind, whm 
much rain fuddenly follows the time of working it. Th^ 
other end I am quite at a lofs to name, it being a rude com» 
pound of clay arid rugged ftoncs, whofe furface for rough- 
nefs refembles a cindet, and greatly obftruAs the point of 
the (hare in ploughing. In general this land is very wet, 
but this feafon fo dry, that it was ploughed with great dif- 
ficulty; and this pan only had a fmall quantity of dung iri 
confideration of its extreine poverty. 

The beans were planted on the 17th, with the chain in 
rows three links and a half diftant, and two links from bean 
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to bean in the rows; for they were planted fingly, fo that a 
fpace cf feven fquare links, or three fquare feet were allotted 
to each bean. — When about fix inches high, they were hoed, 
and earthed up a little, but in a very bad manner, the ground 
being rough and hard, which rendered the work very tedious. 
—The weeds grew amazingly, but notwithftanding they 
poflefled fo large a (hare of the ground, the beans were in ge- 
neral five feet high, having from 20 to 70 pods on a ftalk. 
I counted the number from one fingle bean, and found them 
to be 1 14, which, allowing on an average three beans and 

a half to a pod, is 399. They were houfed on the 4th of 

September, and when thre(hed yielded thirty- five gallons 
Winchefter meafure, weighing 2961b. nett. — O^. '779* 



[By the Rev. Mr, Close, ofHordle*'} 

Of early Mazagan beans I never grew more than feven 
quarters per acre; of tick I have had eleven, but the former 
We fit for harvefiing three weeks before the tick beans, and 
give me more time to prepare the land for wheat. I always 
arrange my pea and bean crops fo as to fucceed each other, 
that I may have time to harveft the crops, and till the lands, 
without much additional force. This is my rotation — 
early hotfpur pea, an early grey pea, the Spanifti dwarf, the 
Marlborough dun, the Mazagan bean, and the tick bean* 
They come to harveft in the above ordtr.^-^Aiarcb 1 799. 



[i(y Mr. Pavibr, Mtmckfan.'] 

A farmer fowed a few early peafe in drills two fi^et diffamt 
from each other, and the produce was equal to fix hundred 
pecks of gtten peafe per acre^ 
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On SUCK WHEAT. 
\By Mr. Bartlbt,] 

APIECE of fandy land at Briflington of feven acr^ 
after being dcaofed from brambles and furze, oi¥)e 
(iloughed and rolled, was, on the 9th of June 1780, ibwn 
with buck-wheat, two bulhels and a half to an acre« The 
drop fofiered much by wet and birds, but 124 Wkichefter 
bu(hek of feed were laved per acre, and the land was brought 
into tillage for wheat.— <>For feeding hogs, I efteem this grain 
equal to barley ; it is much more eafily and conveniently 
ground than barley, as a malt- mill will grind it completely* 
Horfes are very fond of the grain, and poultry of all forts 
are fpeedily fattened by Jt4 — The bloflbm of the plant af- 
fords food for bees at a very opportune feafon of the year^ 
when the meadows and trees are moftly ftripped of their 
flowers.— The £ngli(h term huck^vaheai feems to be a cor- 
hiption. .1 am rather inclined to think it ought to be bteck'^ 
fifi^a/, froonits likenefs in (hape and colour to the beech^ma^ 
alfo from its dailical nzn\e fag^runii I have likewife feen 
it. termed beech-wheat, in an £ngli(h treatiie on hulbandry, 
written in the reign of Henry VlU."^Fei» 17854 

In another letter, Mn Hartley fays':— *^The liioft proper 
time for fowing it, I find to be from the middle of May to 
the middle of June. I would choofe rather to fow it even 
in the beginning of July than before the middle of May s 
for it is very impatient of cold in its firft vegetations 

A crop of buck-* wheat is, in my opinion, fo much clear 
g^ to the farmer, feeing that the land is thereby fo well- 
prepared for a fucceedingcrop, even better than by a fdWoYfi 
befides that it affords a noble refource for raifing manure. 
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"[Anonymous.] 

Buck* wheat is dleemed in Suffolk, Norfolk, and EiTex, 
as adapted to lands of about 58. value per acre; or from 3$. 
to los,; but can never anfwer on deep friable loam worth 
il. IS. per acre; for on the latter there will always be too 
much (haw, even without manure; and \ht former will yield 
on an average from three to four quarters per acre. It pre- 
vents the growth of weeds, but will not deftroy couch-grafs. 
It is ufually fown in Suffolk with grafs-feeds for laying 
down land, and for that purpofe it Is preferred to moft other 
kinds of fpring com. 



On CABBAGEy and its VarUtiis. 
[By Dr. Anderson.] 

THERE are two kinds of cabbages very obvioufly dif> 
tinguifhable from each other, the red and the white. 
It is well known, that if either of thefe kinds be cultivated 
in a dlftrid where none of the other is raifed, no plants but 
of that kind will ever be obtained from the feeds there pro- 
duced. No perfon who inhabits a part of the country where 
red cabbagges are never brought to feed, ever (aw a red 
cabbage plant raifed from feeds of his own faving, nor the 
reverie. But it is alfo a hGt equally well known, that if both 
white and red cabbages are reared in the fame didrid, it is 
impodible, without very great precautions indeed, to keep 
the two kinds di(Hnd, if an attempt be made to rear them 
from feeds of their own faving. The plants raifed from 
feeds of the white cabbages become in this cafe, if nearly an 
equal proportion of each be faved, tinged with red veins, 
and tho(e of the red become in fome degree white; fo that 
nothing but a mongrel breed, neither true red nor true 
whitei can be obtained. 



[Anonym ou S.J 

Tumip-rooted cabbage ^U produce firom twenrj-6ve to 
thirty tons per acre; and for fpring-fted are certainly the 
moft valuable crop in the whole circle of hu(bandry. They 
are irmilnerabfe to firoft, either in or out of the grouiML— 
Scotch cabbage if they be the true flat-topt firm kind, ar? 
never affeded by firoft» a few of the ootfide leaves excepted. 
On land not worth more than twdve (hilBi^ per acre, I have 
had fifty-four tons per acre. An ox will in common eat 
about two hundred pounds in twenty *four hour;. A (beep 
of twenty pounds a quarter will eat fifteen pounds of Scotch 

cabbages in twenty-four hours. When cows and oxen 

are fed with cabbages, their dung b more in proportion than 
when fed with turnips, which go off more in urine, or than 
with hay, which is of too dry a fubftaiice.— — !-.A£»yA lySi, 



[5j/ iSiV Thomas Beevor.] 

The firft or fecond week in June, Ifow the fiune quantity 
of feed, (turnip-rooted cabbage) hoe the plants at the iaroo 
fize, leave them at the £ime diifauice from each other, and 
treat them in aU refpeds like the common turnip. By this 
method I have always obtained a plentiful crop ; to afcertain 
the value of which, I need only inform you, that on the 23d 
of April laft, having then two acres left of my crop, found, 
and in great perfection, I divided them by fold-hurdles into 
three parts of nearly equal dimenfions. Into the firft part I 
put twenty-four fmall bullocks of about thirty ftone wejght 
each (141b. to theftone) and thirty middle-fized fat vyethers, 
which, at the end of the firft week, after they had eaten down 
the greater part of the leaves, and fome part of the roots, I 
fhifted into the fecond divifion, and then put fcventy lean 
(heep into what was left of the firft; thefe fed off the re- 
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mainder of the turnips left by the fat (lock ; and fo they 
were Shifted through the tiu-ee divifions, the lean (lock fol- 
lowing the fat, until the whole Was confumcd. — Sept. 1784. 

In another letter, dated May i, 1786, Sir Thomas fays 
** My turnip-rooted cabbages are now ^n high perfe<£lion^ 
I have about three acres left, with which I am feeding twenty- 
mo bullocks intended for fattening this fummer; feventeen 
cows, two bulls, four young cattle, and one hundred and 
ten (heep, be(ides thirty horfes, which paftake hrgely of them. 
|p order to afcertain in fome degree the quantity of food 
ihey produced, I carefully feledled fome of them, and (bme 
of the common turnips ; and hasring girted each of them 
ifvith as much accuracy as pofTible, 1 found the turnip-rooted 
cabbage of the circumference of 18 inches weighed 54:1b. 
and the common turnip of the fame circumference 3ilb. 
only. Their late continuance for a green and mbft nou^ 
ri(hing food is indifputably a merit they muft be allowed, 
beyond any other known vegetable produdtion." 

And again: — " Tbe following is an account of the cattle 
or beafts fed from five acres of turnip -rooted cabbages ; four 
Kres of which were eaten upon the land as they were grow- 
faigy (but parted off by fold-hurdles into portions of about 
an acre each) and one acre pulled up and carried to the (la- 
|>les and ox-houfes. , r^ 5. ^, 

Twelve Scotch bullocks, weight 40(1, each 4 

weeks, ;^t 2s. per head per week - -» - 4 16 o 

Eight homebreds, 2 years old, at IS. ditto - i 12 o 

Fifteen cows full-fized, at 2s. per week - - 6 o o 
Forty (heep, at 3d. ditto ------200 

Eighteen horfes, fed in the (lables with an vi- 

lowance of hay, at 1 s. dkto - - - - 3 12 o 

iC?»8 o 9 
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^ Bdkios 40 ilore hqgi and pigs, which livc4 up^^ th<( 
brokien pieces and offal, without any otho: aUawance Sot. 
ttie whole four weeks«" — Juru 1787. 

On the 30th of May 1 788, I had four acres of turnip- 
rooted cabbages fown in the random or common method 
of turnip fowing, which, growing very thriftily, were hoed 
Qut the firft time on the ift of Auguft following, and a^n 
a fecond time on the i6th. Thefe plants endured the long 
^Uidfevere firoft of the fucceeding winter without the leaft 
injury, though three-fourths of all the common turnips in 
this county were de(broyed by it. 

^ In confequence of the very cold weather we have had* 
here, the grafs is but juft fpringing, May 3, 1790 ; which, 
^ the turnips are wholly eaten up, occafions much diftrels 
amongft the farmers, for want of fome green vegetable food 
for their fheep and cattle; whereas, by the afliftance of my 
turnip-rooted cabbages, (at which I have now two hundred 
fheep, and feventy neat beads, befides many that are given 
to horfes and pigs) I have an abundance of the heft and 
moft nutritive food that can he found them; and which 
wiU continue )n perfeflion for a week or two longer, or 
more, if they (hdvild be wanted.'' 



[By Mr. Vagg, Chilcompton.'] 

I fend, agreeable to requed, fome account of my cabbage 
erop, of twelve acres. I weighed the produce of one perch, 
on each fide of the road; there being fome confiderable 
difference in the appearance of the two pieces. The perch 
on that part which appeared lighteft, weighed five hundred 
and one quarter; and fixty times that weight, I believe, 
makes fwty-two tons per acre. The perch on the other fide 
wei^ied ei^t hundred and a half, which is fixty-cight tons 
per acre. This difference I account for from the firft having 



been fown in the beginning of March, and therefbre had 
not fo good a chance for growth as the others, which were 
fown in the autumn, and planted out in May. — Dec. 1787. 



[^By the Rev. Mr- Brodghton, Twerton.'] 

The turnip-cabbage i^ different from the turnip-rooted 
cubbage, and fo diftjngui(hed by Mawe. It is a hardy plant 
^ a valuable acquifitipn to the kitchen-garden. The bed 
feafon for fowing for the garden appears to me to be the 
end of May, or beginning of June. With refpeft to the 
management of the plants, they require nearly the fame 
ttieatrnent as brpcoli, in regard to tranfplanting, diftance, 
^c. They are ufually mofl eAeemed when young, and 
fbout the fize of a moderate gafden turnip; thofe fown in 
June will continue g:ood all the winter. The bulb muft 
be dripped very clean of its thick fibrous rind; after which 
it may fx treated as a turnip. 1 he fprout is very good, ef- 
peciaUy in the fpring, when they begin to run.— i!f/<2r. 1790, 

Mr. Broughton alfo wrote fome other letters on the fame 
plant. " On the 2d of December I caufed three fquare lug 
to be cut in three different parts of a piece of land about 
three acres,- and found the weii^ht to be as follows: 

No. I. One fquare lug, ridges fomewhat more lbs. 
than three feet, plants three feet in the rows, feed 
fown middle of March, weight - ... - 230 

No. II. One fquare lug, ridges barely three feet, 
plants three feet in rows, feed fown beginning of 
April, weight - . --• - -- - . 260 

; J^o. III. (^ne fquare luff, ridges about two feet, 
^", plants three feet in row^, feied fown end of April, 

v»rcjght -•...•1^60 
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^ Tbc iuTdioiitj of No. L vss rss;, I heSei% 
eariy ibwing, but more cf doc 



(ffhers, and noopportuokjciffiEn!:^ 90 ftpKs 

fix weeks, the plans ic die fesc-bod uarz nrrai ka 

growth by the dnja^ht, and nercr tarc^e 

Upon the whole of m j expencoce, 1 reojiz 






very eamefily to the aiin i T i n i i of oRzien; aod asa oac ji 
miiiaken, if it wifl not be fai»d» iBikr proper oaBipxKBX, 
to be one of die bcft hidxno ca luiaaei , cfpecz£j as a 
ktafpringfmi.—Dec. 1793." 



[jffjf £r Thomas Bebtos.] 

Some of the mowing cabbAges were cut down thfte 
times, and g^ew into heMi again io fpcecEIy, that had I had 
Idfuie to have attended to them, 1 doubt not but thst iVz 
cuttings oii^t have been repeated; but as there is never 
on my bsm any want of freih vegjct^k food ibr cank in 
the fummer, unleb 1 can find them continue to vegetate in 
like manner during the winter (which mine have not) or very 
<ariy in the ijpring, I think they wiQ nor prove to me, or any 
one under the like circumftances, an ol^ed of much va-uc. 

The few mowing cabbage which I have refcrved tcr 
feed, abound in the moft vigorous leaves, which, if afte^ 
kaving been eaten down by (heep or cattle, they woul.: 
iprout again as finedy and frequently as after they have been 
mown down, and would certainly prove a mod profitable 
crop; but this, I believe, is yet to be tried — May 1790. 

In another letter, dated Jan. 7, 1792, in anfwer to a 
Quere he fays, that this plant did not (hoot again fo as to 
be worth prefervii^ after being fed down by flieep. 

^ Are not turnip-rooted cabbages a much longer titr-* 
before they are fit to be hoed than turnips ? — J/tr. Le B:.:"--. 

jI. Yes, three weeks or t month.-— £;> Thomas Tl> 



•;• »# 
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^ Is npt the hoeing confequently the more difficult and 
expenfive, as the weeds have the greater advantage over them ? 

A In a wet Ssafon the hoeing is certainly more difficult; 
on a clean fallow, and in a dry feafon^ very little more; 
and I have never paid more for hoeing them, than tor com- 
mon turnips. 

^ The colour of the plant being darker than Aat of z 
turnip) and more difficult to diftinguifh from the charlock^ 
which generally abounds in turnip-fallows, particularly the 
moA early Town, is it not another reafon why the hoeing 
ihould be more d^cult and expenfive? 

J. My workmen fay, they can eafily didinguifh them from 
charlocks; and have never yet charged me more for them. 

^. How many times are they hoed, and at what price? 

jf. This muA depend partly on the feafon ; they are ge- 
nerally twice hoed, 4s. for the Aril, and 2S. for the fecond. 

^ Has it ever been obferved, that the hardnefs of the 
root affc(^ the flieep's teeth; that otjedtoi;^ having been 
made to them by (hepherds? 

J, Not keeping any breeding (heep, but only wethers^ 
which are fold fat after having fed on them in the latt^ 
part of the fpring of one feafon, or two at the mod ; I have 
never obferved the mifchief charged to them. 

^ Is there any difficulty in making the (heep eat theo^ 
up clean ? 

J, 1 have not obferved any, by making a lean (lock fol^ 
low the fat ; but if there be, hogs will greedily eat up 9!) 
the pieces, and thrive greatly upon them. 



[By Mr. L. Tugwell, of LeightertonJ] 

Although hSt% would always fpeak for them(elves, andi 
the turnip- rooted cabbage, properly treated, has alwayc 
been found qompeteot to every aeceffary p^^pofe i yet, to<v 
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true u is, that hitherto it has been moftiy confidcred as an 
oflF-fcouring anicle-^ matter to be attended to only when 
nothing e)fe can be found for employment 

There are many reafons that ihould dire£l a (heep-maiter, 
on an improved upland tillage fiirm, tt> leave even his fine 
field of hay for an opportunity of putting in feaibnably hb 
tumip-rrooted cabbage. 

His increafed crops of hay, grafs, vetches, turnips, &c» 
enabling him to fuftain, at all other. times, through the year^ 
an enlai^ged flock of animals, not only procured with great 
cave and expence, but whofe frames having alio been 
greatly extended firom an ample fupply of tliefe edibles, will 
become the more fufceptible of injury from a temporary 
difoOntinuance of them. Being driven to the pinch, ra- 
ther than fuibin fuch ii^ury, (fron> a temporary fcarcit^ 
af probably not more than (ix weeks from about the mid- 
dle of April to thjE latter end of May, and wliich is ge- 
nerally experienced once in four or dve years, and of lata 
more frequently) he will feed down his natural graflfes, 
atherwife allotted for the fcythe only; rather than depreciate 
t ftock he may have been fome years raifing to an high pitch 
of excellence, he will turn them in on his clovers, ray, and 
other artificial gra0es, all procured at great expence; but 
which, on difficult upland farms, (houM a dry feafon fucceed, 
e\'en in the partial degree often experienced, will be of com* 
paratively little value. Whereby not only the quantity of 
fummer food in grafs, neceflary to the maintenance of an 
appropriated ftock, but that alfo intended as hay for their 
winter fupport, will be greatly depreciated and lefTened; 
while his wheat after clover, and barley after turnips, will 
tx)th be involved in the confequences, and in a fimilar pro- 
portion be difporaged and leflened alfo. During fuch dif- 
lie^ be will qoc de^m even his now growing fine field of 
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carly-fown ^heat as (acred and unapproachable ; although 
he knows that, on (hallow foils, nothing can be more in- 
jurious than feeding it in the early fpring months. 

Toattinnpt inveftigating the caufes why the turnip- rooted 
cabbage has not, n our prelent improved fyftems of culture, 
made a further progrefs, would be entering on a field too 
large for this memoir. — Thofe ufually urged are, firftv 
That the toughnefs of its coat occaflons, to (hecp fed on it, 
a premature lofs of their teeth ;— fortunately, againft this, 
aflertion only can be brought, Tlie writer, during more 
than twenty years luiinterrupted experience, wherein he an* 
liuaily fed from 3 to 700 (beep, does not recoiled more 
than one inftance where he believes the lofs of a tooth was 
fairly imputable thereto.— -—Secondly, It has been (aid, 
that its tinged roots, carrying much dirt, are found difficult 
to be confumed, and are frequently left an incumbrance on 
the foil; this, among many others, is a proof of how little 
knowledge of the fpecific and valuable [M-operties of this 
plant has hitherto been acquired. It is generally known, 
where the plant has been cultivated, that its roots are fanged 
and numerous ; while few, it feems, are aware, that thefe 
fangs are equally fweet and nutritious with the bulb itfelf. 

After experiencing for awhile many difafters, the writer, 
early in life, fet himfelf earnefUy about difcovering that great 
defiderarum — a fpring- feed for (heep: and after trying every 
plant that appeared to (land forward for pre-eminence in the 
cafe, viz. Scotch Drum-head cabbage, large Red cabbage, 
American Sugar-loaf cabbage. Turnip cabbage Borecole, 
Black-Brocoli, Choux-de-Milan, &c. Ire. fouhd them all 
appropriately ufeful ; but neither, in any wife, to come in 
competition with the turnip-rooted cabbage, for a permanent 
and ftable fupport for (heep in fevere (eafons and critical 
fituations,.when and where m other virid food can be relied 
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on; and even that expenfive article hay will frequently, in 
dry weather, become difgufting to thein. 

In tade and confidence much rcfembling the kernel of a 
cocoa-nut, their juices are more oily and lefs fucculent than 
thofe of any other root employed for agricukuml purpofes; 
and are, probably, in a fimliar degree more nutritive thaa 
any. They not only in this appear appropriate to the par- 
ticular fcafon, but, if given to (hctpfooncr in the winter, will 
be found ccmparathefy ufeiefs, fnquently injurious^ 2nd fornix 
times deleterious. While a few warm days will, early in the 
fpring, fet the juices of all other vegetables in motion, as pre- 
paratory only to future fupplies, thofe of the turnip-rooted 
cabbage, retaining their ori^al Lapland habits, remain in* 
vincibly dormant, motionleft, as it were, referved for our 
intervening ufe and relief. About the middle of April 
((boner or later, however, as the fpring may be more or lefs 
forward) chey begin to vegetate, and the foliage on the tops 
of their bulbs to put on a fort .of buftiy appearance, and 
which alone implies their becoming wholefonne and nutritive. 

If at this time (heep are introduced to them witbdut pull- 
ing them up, and fplitting them through the middle, (Which, 
by the way, ought never to be done) they enter with their 
teeth on its bulb near the top, and fcooping downwards 
within its ligneous tunic, foon form a calax or cup, contain* 
ii^, according to the fize of the bulb, half a pint, more or 
lefs; and which the fap, at its critical period fuddenly and 
a£livdy rifing, will fill to the top, and frequently flowing 
over, will run down the fides of the ridge to the length of 
12 or 20 inches: or if, not being allowed more than a (uf- 
fidency, the iheep devour its flefh, tunic and all, below the 
furface, and afterwards by their tramplings cover up with 
duft the remaining port of it; the fame difpofition prevailing 
therein will fend up the juices through fuch duft, flowing in 
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like manner to a confiderable dUlance. At this time, alio 
the tunic or (kin will be found eafily feparated from the flefh, 
or internal part of the bulb; as from the fame caufe, i e. the 
afcent of the fap, will the bark be feparated from the tree 
it has covered. If without regarding thefe intimations (heep 
are brought on them fooner in the feafon, and cold and wet 
tiveather (hould enfue, while they confume a fourfold quan-^ 
tity more than they otherwife would, they will frequently be 
affedted with a (ort of white flux; their fxces coming away 
in a fluid ftate, and with a white and very Angular appear- 
ance; while the animals themfelves appear wretched and 
greatly diflreflTed, and their flcfli to be daily falling way. In 
this cafe, they are to be immediately removed, and othet 
food given them, (where it may be found) and they will re- 
cover without further harm ; and when the proper feaibn 
arrives, as above defcribed, they may again be introduced to 
thefe roots without dailger of their being again fo affeited. 

As a proof of the permanent, warm, and nutritive quali- 
ties of this plant, ufed in iu proper feafan as absve defcribed^ if 
hay be given to (heep feeding thereon, and while tliey 
are allowed their fill of the roots, it may be obferved, they 
will for the moil part reject it; or,' however, take only .a little, 
as it were to change their palates. 

Finally, as a confirmation of the whde of tliefe recom- 
mendatory narratives, the writer, during 20 years pratUce^ 
found the produce of an acre of thefe roots, uniformly, and 
on an average, adequate to the fupport of feventy fheep' 
during four weeks of the mod hungry, the moft trying, and 
naoft critical feafon in the year. 

From trials made on fertile or oertain locdl foils, favourable^ 
in their genius to the growth of this vegetable, it has been 
announced in feveral publications, that the expeoce of tranf- 
^antbg it from a feed-bed may be £»rad; sbmI that its feeds^ 
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committed fay the broad-caft method of culture, will fucceed 
quite as well. Thefe direfHons very unfortunatily involv- 
feg a two^foM fpecies of error, have induced many, through 
a mifbken parfimony, to adopt the mode; and having 
therein altogether failed, they have fet afide the plant, as to- 
tally ufelefs, and undeferving of further triaL The writer 
of this (fuperintendinghimfelf the operation) has frequently 
had the phnts removed from the feed-bed, and fet growing 
in the field, at the expence of 2s. or 2s. 6d. an acre, and af- 
terwards let the hoeing, the ridges only, at 3s. more; whidi 
tc^ether is the cuftomary price giving for hoeing an acre'^of 
turnips ; and with regard to the additional culture given by 
the plough, not including the benefit derived to the incum* 
bent crop, its expence may very impartially, and with great 
propriety, be pofted to the account of the rubfequent barky 
crop, as a better fellow for the purpofe cannot be given. 

A fpirited trial accordingly took place in Scotland ; and 
in a volume of the Tranfat^ns is given the following ac- 
count of it: ^^ We made a fair trial of the turnip* rooted 
cabbage at Cullen-Houfe laft year; ^y iiicceeded beyond 
expe^tion, and there are as many ieeds of them preferved 
this ie^fon as would fow a whole country. I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt of their fupplying the want of fpring food after 
the turnips are exhau(l«d« The iheep eat them greedily^ 
.preferring them to every other fort of food. The roots in 
'g^ieral weighed from 8 to 20 lbs. ; a few of them more." 

The feed (hould be fown on a fpot fet apart for the pur* 
pofe, dean and well manured, about the middle of April* 
Haifa poui;d of feed may be fown on a fpace of ground ten 
yards one way and nine the other. As the plants rife, the 
-fly muft fedufeufiy, and may here tafily^ be attended to; and 
if their depredations are difovered, let wood-a(hes or foot 
'be (yg^dy, however imoiediately, ftrewed over the bed, the 



operator walking on die windward fide; and repeated if neceT^ 
iary . If before Midfummer, the time for removing the plants 
to the field, they are obferved to advance too fad in their 
growth, or their ftems, firom weeds having arifen among 
them, or any other caufe, are drawing out to an improper 
kngth, and as thereby they might in a degree lofe a proper 
Ihape never to be regained, they may, in either or both 
cafes, be prevented by the following method :— Begin draw* 
mg them clean up on one fide of the bed, and turning the 
earth over whereon they Aood four or five inches deep with 
a fpadei lay them along die trench forty or fifty in every 
yard; their roots being then covered with the earth of the 
next fpit, mud be gendy trodden down, and the digging 
continued until another trench be formed, about twenty in* 
ches from tlie firft, to bcfupplied in like manner with plants, 
the next at hand from the feed-bed; and thus regularly pro* 
cccding, all muft be removed that require it. This checks 
their growth, and renders them lefs liable to injury when re* 
moved to the field. 7*he plot, intended for tlieir reception at 
Midfummer, ought to lie in the moft fertile part of the tur« 
nip-field, but by no means on a clay foil; as, although they 
may be better able to contend with its tenacity than the 
common turnip, (hould wet weather come at the time of 
tlieir being confumed, it v/ill be found very inconvenient in 
ihc feeding them on the fpot, and the land in all probability, 
would be thrown out of its fcafon for barley; while to liaul 
them away, if the foil Ihoulii be at all poachy, would be fiill 
more troublefome. The reafon for giving it tlie beft part 
of the field, is under the view of making the lelis land fufiice 
for the purpofc ; as the fubfequent barley-fowing muft ne- 
ceHarily be retarded longer rhan might otherwife be thought 
eligible. The plot determined on ought to be well fallowed 
and pulverised, and eight waggon, or a proportionate oufn* 



ber of c^-Ioads of dung or compoft dragged in on an 
acre. It mud then, and immediately, be thrown into one « 
bout ridges with the common (dough, unlefs the doubk- 
mould-board (Hie may be obtained, which would be by £ur 
better. At Midfummer let the plants be carefully planted 
at the diftance of two feet from each other. 

At the end of about a fortnig^ (more or lefs) after jAmu 
ing, the ridg^ will require hand-hoeing, and the plants 
thereby to be a little dreiled. Soon after this, let the com- 
mon plough pafs twice alcng each intcnral; and if the land be 
dean, and not too compafi and clotc^ turn a furrow tow;H4 
etch row, taking care not tobury theplants , if otberwife, tht 
furrows muft be turned from the rows, and a ridge be formed 
thereby in the middle of each interval, bringing the plougli 
foi* the purpofe within about three inches of the plants. 
This ridge muft, within a fortn^ht or three weeks, in diy 
weather preferably, be returned again to the rows, and (boa 
after be pven another band-hoeing. 

The time proper for feeding being arrived, (about the 
middle of April, fooner or later, and indicated by the topi 
of the plants, after having lain dormant awhile, putting on 
a bulhy appearance, as befotc defcribed) the (beep are to be 
introduced to them^ as to common turnips, with hurdles, 
kc, and the roots to be preparatorily pulled up with a light 
mattack*like hook, having a claw on one £de of about nine 
inches length, with a tranfverfe edge at its end of about two 
indies width, and on the other a kind of a hatchet, or more 
properly cleaver ; with this the roots may be taken up with 
eafe, its handle, of about three feet and a half in length, ad- 
ing as a lever for the purpofe. When the root is up, it re- 
ceives a ftroke or two with the .fide of the implemtnt, by 
iriuch its fangs are in a degree divefted of their dirt; and 
another with the hatchet^ or ckaver^ on its back, ythkh di-> 

VOL, ii« c 
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Yides it in two; by fuch divifion the (heep's teeth being In** 
troduced to the centre of the bulb, they work their way 
outward to the (hell) and thus, with great facility, devour the ^ 
whole, or nearly, (hell, fangs, and all.— A% i799« 



[By Mr. Robins, Bold^Dowrij Glocestershire.'] 

The beft method I have yet difcovcred to raife the plants 
of the turnip- rooted cabbage, is tobreail-plough, and turn as 
-much old pa(hire as may be judged neceflary for the feed- 
•bed ; two perch well (locked with plants, will be fufficient 
*to plant an acre. The land (hould be dug as ihallow as 
poflible, turning the aflies in ; and the feed (hould be fown 
the beginning of April. The land intended for the planta- 
tion (hould be cultivated and dunged as for the common 
turnip. About Midfummer, (or fooner if the weather will 
permit) will be proper time for planting. • 

N. B. If tlie young plants in the feed-bed (hould be at- 
tacked by the fly, fow wood-a(hes over them when the dew 
is on, which will effedudlly prevent the ravages they would 
otherwife make. 

I have tried different fyftems of agriculture, and found 
the following method beft adapted to our poor lands. It 
is what we call ^ fix- field fyftem: — ^i ft year. Turnips; 2d 
year, Barley, with grafs feeds; 3d year, Grafs; 4th year, Feed; 
5th year, Wheat ; 6th year, Oats ; after which. Turnips, 



{By Dr. Parry, Z><rc. 1786.] 

Particulars of a crop of winter cabbages, on three acres of 
land, part of a farm of fifty acres ; value of kind about 1 29. 
per acre.— Eight rows of cabbages, in number 381, weighed 
69t5{lb. — Total number of cabbages on the three acres, 
12,170.— Totial weight of the cabbages, 98 ton, 12 cwt. 
Weight per acre, 32 tons, 17 cwt, and fomcwhat more. 
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On CJRROTS. 

[By J. BiLLiMGSLBy/ esq.1 

TWO perch dug in difTereot parts of the field, ndthitf 
the bcft nor word, produced, one 1 1 /^\hi the other 
1041b. Average ic9lb. or 7 tons, 15 cwt. per acre, which, 
at only 20s. per ton, an^ounts to 7]. 15$.— Expences 2I. 7s* 

Cabbages. — One row cut from end to end of the field. 
Weighed 32 cwt. or per acre 36 tons, which, at 4s. 6d. pef 
ton, amounts to 7I. 4s.-^£xpences 3I. 133. 

Agdin, in another letfei* this gentleman fiiys, ** The field 
in which my carrots were laifed was a few years ago part 
of the foreft of Mendip. It contains eight acres: the foil t 
gravelly loam, of a good depth, lil the year 1776, it re* 
ceived an ample manuring with lime, (about twenty quar- 
ters per acre) and was fown with turnips; in 1777, with 
barley; in 177^, it was again manured with horfe-dung, 
to the amount of fifteen cart-loads per acre, and planted 
with the large Scotch cabbage. The produce of this crop 
>^as very great, being more than thirty tons per acre, and 
tiie Hock 1 maintained with them would aftonifh the farmer 
unaccuflomed to the cultivation of this plant. And here I 
cannot forbear recommending, in the warmeft manner, the 
culture of this cabbage (in conjunction with turnips) to 
every fpirited Agriculiurift, and particularly to tliofc who 
keep large flocks of (heep^ Every perfon in that branch of 
farming muft have frequently experienced, during fevere 
froft, and deep-fnow, great difficulty at getting at his tur- 
nips* Now this inconvenience would entirely be obviated 
by his poflefilng three or four acres of tliis plant ; for their 
height and hardinefs render them acceflible and found at all 
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times, and in the moft fevere feafons. I will not fay that 
the produce will be equal in weight to a well- managed 
crop of turnips, but will be bold to affirm, that one hundred 
pounds of Scotch cabbage will go as fiu-^ in keeping or fat* 
tening homed cattle, as one hundred and fifty pounds weight 
of turnips. But to return: In the fpring 1779, I began 
preparing for my carrot crop. Particulars as follows: 

£. s. d. 
Feb. ]5. Firft ploughing acroft the ridges of the 

cabbages, 48. per acre • 1 12 

March 1. Firft harrowing, gd/ per acre •••••••••••• O 60 

April 15. Second ploughing, 48. per acre ••••••••• l 12 O 

20. Second (bufh) harrowing, gd. per acre O 6 O 
30lb. red Sandwich carrot feed, at Is. 

per pound ••••• ••• 1 10 

April 24. Sowing by hand in drills, one fqot apart, 

and covering the feed, 13s. per acre 5 4 

June 4. Hand-hoeing and thinning, 20s. 8 

Oftober. Digging up, 30s. • •• 12 O 

Carting home, cutting tops, and fecuring 10 O 

Rent of land • • 8 

48 10 
The produce was 640 facks, of 4 bufhels each, 

valued at 3s. per fack ••• ••• •••• 96 

Each fack weighed upwards of 200 pounds ■ 

Nett profit of the crop iC.47 10 O 

Nearly 61. per acne.— -Quantity of carrots, 8 tons per acre. 

^^ From experiments which I have made, I am fully per« 

fuaded that carrots are worth more than 3s. per &ck, in 

fattening hogs/' 

This letter concludes with a proof of the inefficacy of bnm^ 
beakmg when applied to the foil of MmUf.^^Niv.ijBu 



m 
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[Anonymous.] 

Sowing and covering caurrot iced in driUs, from two trials 
only which I have made of it, appears to me not fo digible as 
fowing the feed broadcaft. The two drilled crops were 
with me the word I ever grew. The feed of carrots, al* 
though ever fo well rubbed with land or any other fubftance^ 
will (till adhere together to that degree, as to render the de- 
livery of it in driDs both tedious and uncertain i and where* 
ever it falls in patches, the lofs of ground is confiderable. 



[^By Mr. Arthur Young,] 

It appears from NorderCi Surveyor's Dialogue^ publilhed 
in 1600, that carrots were commonly cultivated at that 
time about Orford in Suffolk, and about Norwich in Nor* 
folk ; and it is very remarkable, that the trad of fand be- 
tween Orford, Woodbridge, and Saxmundham, has, I ap* 
prehend, to this day, more carrots in it than all the reft of 
the kingdom put together; a (biking inftance of the locality 
of pradices in agriculture, and of that extreme tardinefs 
with which any particular branch of cultivation moves from 
one place to another. 

In the fummer of 1779, one farmer had 36 acres, many 
of them from 10 to 20, few lefs than 5 or 6, and fcarcely 
one that was without any. The (Irait, handfome, clean 
roots are fold at 6d. a bu(hel to London; and all the reft ufed 
upon the farm, chiefly for feeding the teams of horfes, at 
an allowance of a bufhd per horfe per day. Thefe horfes 
are of the fineft cart breed, perhaps, in the world, do heavy 
work, and never have any oats allowed them when at car- 
rots. Thus we find that the culture of this valuable plant 
has made litde or no progrefs, except in that angle of Suf- 
folk, whqp^ it was eftahliftied 200 years ago. But why ? 
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The expcncc of carrots above turnips may be fairly ef- 
timated at 20s. an acre, and it mud be at once apparent 
that the excefs of 20s. in expence canno): be the caufe of the 
culture fpreading fo little; for, to anfwer this expence, 
there arc favourable circumftances which muft not be for- 
gotten. \Jl. They are much more impenetrable to frofl. 
q^dly. They are not fubjeit to any difteinpers, or accidents 
that approach to the evils of the anbury and the fly in turnips. 
T^dly, They laft to a feafon of difficulty, (April) when ilock 
and efpecially fheep farmers are fo diftrefled, that they know 
not what rcfourceto provide; a circumftance of fuperiority 
which every practical farmer muft be ready enough to admit. 
i^hly. But perhaps the greateft fuperiority of all is to be 
drawn from the nature of fandy foils, the principles which 
ihould guide their cultivation being in general moft mifer- 
ably mifunderftood* The misfortune is, that the value re- 
mains yet unafcertained. While this remains the cafe, the 
greateft fervice that can be done the publick in relation to 
carrots, is to form various experiments with the greateft 
accuracy, in order to afcertain their real value per ton. 

Permit me to obferve, that there are one or two cir- 
cumftances that ft\ould not be forgotten in the condu£l of 
it. Ftrjl. If ftieep are fattened, the carrots to be only 
dug up and left in the field, and the fheep to be immedi- 
ately penned within hurdles upon them. Secondly. If 

oxen are fattened^ the carrots to be laid up and given ir^ 

ftalls, witli good hay in f^e racks. 3 //y, \\ hcther oxen 

or fticep are the flock, they ftiould be half fat when put to 

carrots. 4/A/y, Whether oxen, flieep, or hogs, are fed, 

they ftiould be weighed alive when they begin the carrots, 
and alfo when fat When given to horfesi they ftiould be 
confidcrcd as a fubftitute for oats, and the value fo ^fcej^-r 
tained, and not the faving of hay. 
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* 

If a feries of experiments were made to afcertain ifie value 
ot carrots in thefe various ufes, and the refult publUhed, i^ 
would do more to eftablifh the pradlice than any other mea« 
fure whatever; a practice which wants only to be well 
known in order to be generally purfued.— — iViTt;. 1781. 



[5jf ibi same.} 

Among other ufes, my crop of carrots in 1780 was ap« 
plied partly to finifhing the fatting of fome wether lambs, tha^ 
bad had the fummer's grafs. Nov. 4, 178O) I endofed % 
pen with hurdles on a dry meadow, put the Iheep in, and 
fupplied them with carrots, moving the hurdles on as they 
foiled the ground, fo as to make it too dirty to eat upon;* 
but as the improvement of the land was one object, being 
mofly and hide-bound, I did not (hift them till the graft 
was quite black with their dung, and much better folded 
than is ever done in the common way. 

April 3d, they were all fold and killed fat. 

10 of them fold at 15s. ■ j[,'j 10 o 

15 14s. 10 10 o 

9 — — ^— - i2s. — - 580 

2 — — — j8s. ■ 1 16 o 



Value at putting up 18 00 

Produ£l of the carrots — £.'j 4 o . 

They ate four hundred and feven bufhels, which at 71. 4s. 
fnay be called 4d. per bufhcL 
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[Sy Mr. Kir BY, Jpswich.'] 

The foil proper for the cultivation of carrots is a (andy 
loam. I have varioufly fown them after turnips, fummer- 
land barley, and peafe fet upon a rye-grafs ley; the crop 
gpon the firft has generally been moft productive; next to 
that I (hould prefer the latter. In the firft inftance we feed 
off the turnips by the beginning of February, and then lay 
the land up on fmall balks or furrows, in which (late it re- 
mains until the fecond week in March, when it is harrowed 
down, double-furrowed to the depth of about twelve incheSf 
and the feed fown thereon, at the rate of four pounds and 
an half %o the acre. As foon as the plants appear diftinclly> 
they are fet out with a fmall hoe, at the diftance of fix inches 
from each other; they are atrerwards hoed twice more at 
dififerent times, according as the crop feems to require it; 
and it is not unufual to harrow them between the hoeings, 
which does no injury to the root, and frequently faves the 
cxpence of a third hoeing: for thefe three hoeings I com- 
monly pay from fifteen to eighteen lliillings per acre. 

The carrots being fit to take up, 1 put them out to my 
labourers, fometimes by the acre, and fometimes by the load, 
containing forty bulheis ; for the former, if a good crop, I 
pay for taking up and topping ics. 6d. per acre; for the lat- 
ter, from IS. to IS. 2d. per load, takmg particular care of 
the tops, which are equally valuable with the roots for cows, 
iheep, and fwine. After the carrots are taken up, i lay them 
in an out-houfe, and cover them well with ftraw, to guard 
them againft the frolt, though it is not unufuul for fome 
farmers to let tliem continue in the ground until they are 
wanted, which is lefs expenfive; and the weather muft bp 
extremely fevere to injure the crown of the root, which is 
more hardy than either a turnip or potatoe.— /v^. 1785, 
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[Bt/ the ttev. Mr. On let, of Brainiree^ 

About an acre of my bean- field 1 have applied, as a 
winter vegetable, to carrots. The product with fo little 
ploughing and no manure has been, on an average, only 
about 400 bulhels per acre* I am however fen&bie they 
will amply repay every expence of the finefl culture; and 
fhould, from their exteniive utility, on found, deep, and Iri- 
able land, be every where attempted. I fow in March or 
April; hoe tlu-ee times; liarrow after each hoeing; have 
fometimes left them in the land till after Chrif^mas, and 
taken them up as wanted; but lately have taken them 
up in 0(ttober, in dry days, put them diredly into fmall 
uprigfjt cocks of ten buihels each, entirely covered, with 
the tops cut off; they thus appear to dry better than in 
any other mode; and with very little lo(s, to bear the wea- 
ther. If, after being thus dried, they are carried into any 
bam or (hed, it will be better, if in large qtumtities, through 
the hazard of heating, not to pack them clofe^ but rather 
throw them promifcuoufly into heaps^ with a little ftraw over 
them. When perfectly dry, no waflimg of the carrots % 
in general, necei&ry for any cattle, except hories ngularfy 
kept in the ftable.— ^w. 1788. 



On PABSNIPS. 

[By Mr. Hazard, /{f Littleton.^} 

rWlO cultivate this root fo as to make it prove advanta* 
A. gcous to the farmer, it will be right to fow the (eed 
in the autumn, immediately after it is ripe, or come to per* 
fedion; by which means the plants will appear early the 
following fpring, and will get.ftroog. before the weeds caa 
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grow to injure them. Frofts never affc3 the feed, nor fo 
the young plants ever materially fiifFer through the fcverity 
of the feafons. Not only on this account, but for many 
other rca/bns, the autumn is preferable to the fpring fowing, 
as the weeds at this time will keep pace with the parfnips; 
and often when tliey are hoed or cleaned, great part of tht 
crop is pulled up, cut out, or otherwife deftroyed, as they arc 
(when fown in the fpring) fo fmall when they firft appear, as 
not eafily to be diftingUifhed from the weeds ; and if no 
lains fall at that feafon, fome of the feed will not vegetate 
tili late in the fummer; and the few plants that do appear, 
niQ fcarce pay the expence of cleaning them. 

The befl foil for parfnips is a rich deep loam; next 
to this is fand, or they wilt thrive well in a black gritty 
£ul; but will never pay for cultivating in ftone-brafb, 
giravel, or clay foils; and they always are the largef^ where 
die earth is the deepeft. Dry light land is pleafing to them; 
but wet, ftiff, or hide-bound land is deftrudive. If the 
kSL be proper, they do not require much manure. It is 
moft advifeable to fow the feed in drills at about eighteen 
inches diftant from each other, that the plants may be the 
more conveniently hand or horfe hoed ; and they will be 
more luxuriant if they undergo a fecond hoeing, and are 
carefully earthed fo as not to cover the leaves. 

Tbofe who have not ground to fpare, or cannot get it in 
proper condition to receive the feed in the autumn, may at 
tfiat time fow a plot in their garden, or the corner of fome 
field, and may tranfplant from thence the latter end of the 
month of April, or eariy in the May following; for which 
purpofe a furrow (hould be opened with the plough about 
fix or eight inches deep, in which the plants (hould beregu- 
forty laid at about the diftance of ten inches firom each 
other, taking care not to let the root be bent, but for the 
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plant to ihnd perpendicular after the earth is clofed about 
it, which (hould be immediately done by perfons who (houU 
for tills purpbfe follow the planter with a hoe i and he muft 
not forget that the plants will be injured if the leaves are 

covered. It is wrong to plant parfnips by means of dib* 

bling, as the ground thereby becomes fo bound as feldom 
to admit the Tnall lateral fibres .(with which thefe plants 
abound) to fix or work in the earth, on which account they 
are prevented from expanding themfelveS) and never attaia 
their proper fize. It is reported, that cows and oxen arc 
fond of parfnips; if fo, they are certainly well worth a 
farmer's attention, efpecially in countries where there is a 
fcarcity of fodder. June 1787. 



[ANONrMops.] 

A Lover of Georgical Purfuits fays, the parfnip is in 
France, and our adjoining iflands, held in high efteem as « 
food, particularly for cattle and fwine. In Brittany^ efpe- 
cially, they mention it as little inferior in value to wheat, 
Milchr cow s fed with it in winter, fay thtfjF, give as good 
milk, which yields as well-flavoured butter, as milk in May 
or June, and in as great abundance. It is much com«- 
mended for fwine^ which rear young pigs. It alfo provei 
very ufeful in fattening fwine. 



On the ROOTA BAGAy or Swedish Turnip. 
[By Sir Thomas Beevor.] 

THE plants of the Roota Baga which 1 have faved for 
feed are now in great perfection ; the roots are quite 
found, and as good as at Chritlmas ; the heads are by no 
ineans fo large and bufliy as thofe of the turnip-rooted cab* 
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bage; they grow up with one fingle ftem with fmall lateral 
(hoots only, fo that whatever may be the comparative value 
of the roots, the fprouts or heads will not produce near the 
fame quantity of food as the other. . Still they feem to me 
to beiflM# fuflkiently fifividng to a very extenfive cultivation 
of them; but as the lad winter was remarkably mild, their 
hardinefs to endure and abide fevere and repeated firofts and 
thaws, is yet untried. Animals of every kind leave all 
odier food for them. May 1790. 

And in anotheiletter, dated November 20, 1791, he fays, 
I have this year on my hxta ibme acres of the Swedilh 
turnip, called Roota-Baga, which notwithftanding the dry* 
nefs of the fummer have grown to a reafonable fize, weigh- 
ing upon an average about three pounds and a half each 
without their leaves* This crop was not fown until the 
27th of Junei whereas had it been fown earlier, which the 
drou^ prevented, I am very certain the plants would have 
been much larger; as on thofe gentlemen's lands where they 
were (own in May, the roots are at leaft one third bigger. 
However, thei^want of iize never diminiihes the crop lb 
much as is apprehended, if at the time of hoeing them, they 
are left proportionably thicker on the ground. From that 
experience which I havf had of them, I conceive from ei^ 
to ten inches to be a fufficient diftance for thefe plants. 



[Anonymous.] 

I have introduced into Scotland the Roota-Baga^ or 
Swedi(h Turnip, concaving that it might be of great ufe as 
an article of g^n food after the month of March, when 
ufually our common turnips run all to feed, and we find our* 
fdves at a lofs for food mitil our grafs grounds are ready^ 
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wUch they feldom are until the iirft week of May ; hence 
my experience of this plant is moftly confined to the fpring. 
For their ufe for the table, I can confidently recommend 
them as of fuperior flavour ; fo much fo, indeed, that after 
facing them none of my fiunily ^^uld fade the other turnips. 
I tried my cows and fatting oxen with them^ and th^ ate 
them as readily as die common turnips. 

To try how the Roota-Baga would keep after being taken 
up, I had a few pulkd in November; one half cart-load I 
put up in fand in a banit and the reft I laid upon a grais« 
walk in my gunden» la be fiife from being eaten up; they 
lay there entirdy cxpofed to the weather until April, when 
Aey were juft as good, and the catde ate them juft as well, 
as if they had been frefb; thofe in the bam were juft the 
£ime; we had them botK at our own table, and found them 
quite as good as thofe we had eaten in November. 



^By the Rev. Mr. Close.] 

My Swedifh turnips, in the month of March, after the 
frofb, without either tops or tails, and perfe£i]y cleared from 
dirt, weighed thirty- two tons per acre. They were tranf- 
planted, and upon ridges of the fame ftze as the Norfolk 
turnips. I prefer them to the tumip-rooted cabbage; as 
they are equally impervious to the froft, and if partly eaten 
by game or vermin, the remainder of the plants do not rot. 
They give butter m fine rich ydlow colour, when the cows 
are fed with them, and fome flavour with that colour, though 
not near fo ftrong as the Norfolk turnips. Bullocks hi 
confideraUy fiifter upon them than upon the Norfolk. They 
wiD keep, by being ftacked, and the tops cut off when they 
firft begin to (hoot,- unril the htter end of May.---<^ 1 799* 
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On MANGEL-WURZEL. 
[By Sir Tho. Bbbvor.] 

THE feed and plants are not, I think, to be diftinguifhed^ 
at their firft growth, from fomc beefs ; but in order to 
afcertain the difference, (if fuch there was) I fowcd on the 
fame bed of mould, on the fame day and hour, fome feeds 
of the resll beets; and find that, under the (ame management, 
the roots of the fcarcity plant are four times as big, and the 
leaves of it much larger* than thdfe of the real bcets^ I have 
offered a few of the leaves of the fcarcity-plant to the cows 
whilft going in exceeding good pafture iifi my park, which 
they readily ate i I did the fame to fome horfes which were 
(landing in a waggon in the harveft-field^ who as resklily ate 
the broad tender part of the leaves, but rgefied the thick 
parts of the (lalks. I have alfo had drefled tiie leaves of each 
of the above-mentioned plants, and brought boiled to my 
table; and think, as did fome other gentlemen who ate of 
them, that there is a manifed difference in their tafte; tbofe 
of the fcarcity-plant being fo like fpinach, as hardly to bedif- 
tinguifhed from it; whild thofe of the beet were both harder 

and drier. 0^« iithy 1786. 

In another letter dated Dec, 177S) Sir Thomas fays, I 
could only try whether tney would be citen or reje^ed by 
cows, bullocks, and (heep ; and whether, if left in the ground 
they would fo well endure the viciffitudes of froft and thaw^ 
througli the winter, as to furnifli the farmer with a certain 
and plentiful fupply of food in the fpring* With refpcd to 
the fiiA object of my trials, the report I have to make is, 
that I found all my cows, bullocks, and flieep, wouldj after 
two or three days, feed as readily upon them as on turnips 
or a ny other food ; but with regard to the latter object, I 
cannot fay tlie refult wasib favourable as I could have wiAved, 
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and did cxpea-, for nocwithffaodiog the mOSsxSi ct 
weather through the whole of tbe fall wider, aod die 
ferent means I ufed for the pidmratioo of tfa 
covering feme of them li^tly wkh earth, others 
and leaving others in the fiate in whkh thcr had pamcj 
did not find half of them finirJ or fit tor aie in March. 



[By /)r« AxDEmscx.] 

The Root of Scardty is piainly a vanetj of the beet. Tb$, 
roots are of varioos colours, whiter J^ow^ and red; the 
difierence in the intcnfity of each of thttc iim> was very 
great* The root is thick and flcfhy, more reienibling the 
beetrave, or red beet, thsn the common bett ; t/x leaves 
large and fuccutent, alio more rcfembling thofe cf the greei 
beet than the beetrave. I'he ribs of the lc2ves are alviays of 
die fame tint with the root. The fiefb of the root is coloured 
the (ame as the (kin. Its tafle a nuHkifn ft^eet, th^t is 
relilhed by very few of the perlbns who ect ox" it. 

I fowed a part of the feed on a light (andy f^ii, and part on 
a rich light loam. The plants on the laTt profpered much 
better than tlie other. During the fummcr the Itaves were 
tolerabiy abundant, but nothing like fo luxurij^nt as 1 hzd been 
made to expe^. I caufed fome of the blades to be gathered| 
but this feemed rather to retard the grov.th of tiit: root. It 
feems to be rather more hardy during the winter t!ian mod 
kinds of turnips, particularly its leaves, thougii they do not 
perfeSly refift our winters; I e\'en obferved, that fc\'eral of 
my plants were killed by the hod during tliis winter. 

The root is relilhed very well by cattle, and my horfes 
cat it ; but I (hould fear it was of a nature rather too fuc- 
coknt to be a very proper food for horics. I have no doubt 
but that cattle would thrive upon it very well, tliough the 
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quantity I had wa^ too final! to enable me to fpeak ex 
mentally to that point. On the whoie, though it is 
haps pofltUe, that in certain drcumtlances this plant 
be cultivated with profit ; yet I (hpuld furpe£t, that i 
feeds were of the genuine fort. It will not be found to 
general of equal value to the farmer as feveral plants 
which we have been long acquainted. 



[By the Rev^^Mr. Bromwich.] 

In the beginning of laft April I prepared about a qu 
of an acre of light ground, by forking it over, it having 
left exceeding foul and impoveriflied by a former te 
March lOth, the firft feeds were fown in the feed -bed 
tranfplanted into the field the loth of Mayi following 
roots having attained the thicknefs of a goofe^quill. . 
15th, one half of the ground in the field was fown 
feeds, being dropped at half a yard diftance from each c 
the fame in which they were to remain, and put aboi 
inch deep into the folL May 26th, the firft crop of 1< 
was gathered, being then at their full growth^ and more 
a foot long, many meafuring ^hteen inches. A fre(h 
of leaves was conftantly coIle£led afterwards every ten 
or a fortnight, during the fummer and autumn, until i 
(bmewhat retarded their vegention. 

The firft attempt in difpofing of the leaves, was to 
them to fome milch cows, who fed upon them with \ 
avidity, and even freferred them to clover, or any thin( 
that could be g^ven them^ Young calves were alfo 
food of the leaves, and would hardly touch any other 
after they had eaten of them, except milk. Pigs, I bd 
prefer them to any other vegetable that they are comae 
fed with, and feed Rafter wkhshcm than with potatoes* 



not find that horfes are fond dther of the leaf or root; after 
repeated trials they will fometiines eat a few leaves, but fooii 
leave them for other food; 

Two cows were tied four weeks entirdy with diangd* 
Wurzel leaves^ and two calves d^t weeks. Sept. 1 8th, fold 
four pigs at ll. each, fed entirely with the leaves from the 
time they were eight weeks old. Nov. i6th, fold four pigs 
for 5I. 5s. fed with the leaves firom the tim^ they were weaned. 
Belides the above, upwards of twenty pigs of all (izes have 
been cdnffantiy fed with thefe leaves, flnce the 26th of May 
till the prdent time. Moreover, in a quarter oif an acre of 
ground^ thefe are about 2400 plants; the average, therefor^ 
at 4lb. per root, makes 9600 pounds weight of root for 
winter pro vifion^-^-^Z>/^. 1788; 



IBjf Jambs Bernard, esq; 0/ Crawcombe.l 

In thebe^ning of the year 1788, Dr. Lettfom, through 
I the intervention of a friend, gave me fixty-feven feeds of the 
Mangel- Wurzd, which I fowed in the hot-bed th^ latter 
tod of March 1788, and they all came up in about eight or 
nine days. On the 14th of May fixty-fix of the plants 
were tranfplanted into a common bed in my kitchen-garden; 
In the beginning ^ Augati I took up one of the plants of 
about 3i lb. wdght, by way of tafte and trial, and had thd 
leaves and root boiled; The taAe of the leaves was fo much 
like fpinach, I could fcarcely have known it from that v^- 
tible ; the rciot had a fweet and rather earthy tafle, fome- 
iR^hat lik^ the beet, but not fo earthy ; it was more like 4 
faimip boiled with fugai", and was far from being a plea&nt 
food to my palate, though certainly very eatable. From its 
fwcetnefe I Ihould fuppofc a faccharine juice might be pro« 
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duced, from whence by diftillation a fpirit might be extradlecS) 
aad poflibly fuperior to what has been drawn from potatoes. 

The plants were afterwards fufFered to remain till the i8tli 
of November 1788, when the remaining fixty-five plants 
were taken up, in order to be carefully put afide to be re- 
planted again next fpring for feed. I had them weighed, 
the leaves by themfelves and the roots by themfelves, and 
the.. weight of the whole crop was as follows:— 

Pounds. 
The leaves and tops of the 65 plants weighed • 202 
The roots weighed - • - - - 340 [ 

Total weight 542 J: 

The comer plant, which had more fpace to extend 
its roots and branches in, was fo large that I was 
induced to weigh it by itfelf, and I found the 
leaves weighed ----- 6{. 

The root ------- 15^ 

Total 22 



C5y Mr. Wimpey.I 

I have at this time fome Mang^-Wun&el plants in a very 
thriving condition, which were tranfplanted s and though I 
have no great opinion of tranfplanting tap-rooted plants, 
efpecially fuch whofe roots conftitute the principal part of 
the produce, yet I know not if, upon the whole, this would 
not be the moft profitable method of cultivating this plant. 
In that cafe, the feeds fhould be fown in a nurfery-bed as 
early in March as the fcafon will admit, and in the interim 
between fowing and tranfplanting, the ridges (hould be well 
prepared for the reception of the plants. The advantage of 
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beiog removed iolD m dtan weU-puhKrized foil is gtat in* 
deed, if a favomhltfafan be taken for that bufinefe! It is 
the method I have followed fcveral yews with the tuniip«> 
rooted cabfaogei and I am wdl convinced it is the moft pro- 
fitable and oeconooucal of any ufage irt piadioe. If planted 
tiiree feet row from row, the intervals by horfe-hoeing may 
be kept perfeSIy dean, Ind the ground between the plants 
equally fo by hand-hoeing. The foil then vrould 'be in a 
mod definUeflate for a crop of barley the fpring following. 

In the next place, I propofe to give fome account of the 
crop and its benefidal ufes. Between July and November, 
both indufive, the leaves were cut three times, and a plentifol 
crop there was at each cutting. We began with plucking 
o9F the outfide leaves, but this was foon found too tedious 
and troublefome. I therefore ordered them to be cut dean 
oflF about an inch Aove the crown of the root This' is a 
neceilary precaution, for if they are cut too dofe, the rain 
lodges on the top, and rots the root. A dextrous labourer 
with a ihaip long-bladed knife would cut enough for a 
great many hogs in a fhort time. 

During the time the plants were growing, I often gave a 
few of the roots and greens together, but neither cows or 
pigs were at all fond of the roots in that (bge of their growths 
This circumftance alarmed me ; but was entirdy done away 
in the winter, for then both cows and pigs ate them as 
kindly as they would have done any food whatever. The 
roots in general were fo hard and firm, that I found it ne- 
ceflary to have them cut in dices, which a labourer did with 
a fmall bill-hook on a treflel, and could cut feveral bu(hds 
in an hour. As my cows and pigs were fed with them pro^ 
mifcuoufly together with other food, I am unable to afcer- 
tain what would be the amoimt of the produce on any given 
quantity of land valued in moneys but I am certain that an 
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acre of land planted as above would well maintain 20 (lore 
pigs from fix to eight months, and in that time their improve-^ 
mcnt could not be Ids than 14s. or 15s. a ^.'^Aug. 1790. 



[By Mr. Franklen^ LanmiAangle.'] 

I am forry and furprized to read Dr. J. Anderfon's letter 
depreciating the Root of Scarcity. It is very clear he had 
not the true fort, as he fays he bought it at a common feed 
jlhop. I have never yet been able to buy unofiixed feed at 
any (hop, always finding a great proportion of red and green 
beet; therefore I (hall always raife my own feed, wliich re-> 
quires very little trouble. Dr. Lettfom's defcription and 
account of tde true fort is very accurate.— ^«i^ 1 790. 

This fame gentleman in another letter fays, Dr. Anderfon 
muft have had wrong feed, or he would not have been pre- 
judiced againft Mangel* Wurzel, which will yield thirty tons 
an acre (exdufive of the leaves) of good food, which may 
be houfed like potatoes ^ and wheat fown on the land. 



[5y Jir MoRDAUNT Martin.] 

The fuperior fweetnefs of the cream and butter, when the 
cows are fed on Mangel- Wurzel, makes my family grudge 
every root which is applied to any other purpofe. As to 
the culture of Mangel- Wurzel, the beft time for fowing the 
feed mu(l<]epend upon the weather: it cannot be more 
precarious than that of turnips, in which it often happens, 
the morning or afternoon makes the difference of a good or 
a bad crop. The beginning or middle of May feems the 
moft defirable time, which is as early a^ convenient after 
barley fowing. Such a preparation of the feed as may make 
it grow (after than the feeds of weeds latent in the ground, 
feems neceflary to faciliute their firft hoeing, which at beft 
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tfaoe are tvro or ihne ibofc ia cicTT jok idBi^ vttidi 
DOC be i nM i J i id tl the pfaoci «e naD_ 
agamftdiehoc^vlikhtfaeTvnlbe JCikeiBssd&ndQg. I 
duDk ti»entf-nro iadies is the nJeddBt Coc4e*s cndune 
bnimhanlfar; oabodkisood hest^iduoUprdtr mo 
fixt| s Goe bfge mat iik&cioufate jod 
manj final opg b F ^eim 1 793* 



On JL^ Pf . 
IBy Mr. Rawson^ ofGlmstemly.'} 

HAVING finooi fc|>fjiwi faoccftful cxperiaieiiis on fai f * 
iDg Rape on whettybdc, or larky AiUlc, (pJoughed 
as fixxi at ponWe after leaping die crop) as a firing feed 
for flieq>i de ta mi ned id try its ufes cukiTated as cabbie, 
in April faft I bad 1 plot prepared as far cabbage feed, and 
Ibwn ¥riih tape; the plants came up, were very pronufing^ 
and fit to put out on the 20th of June. I had piepared « 
feven^acre field, whkh had borne pota t oes two years, after 
bang wdl manured with the common day gravel, and had 
it then in fine tilth for turnips. As I had na conception 
that the rape would rife to fuch magnitude as to injure the 
turnips, I marked out furrows with one furrow of the plough 
at ten feet afunder ; laid the rape plants at eighteen inches 
apart againft the upright fide of the furrow, and covered the 
roots by returning the earth which the plough had thrown 
out with eighteen«inch hoes; I then fowed the whole field 
with tumip*feed by a drilling-machine of twelve inches 
apart, and bu(h-harrowed and rolled in the feed without 
injury to the rape plants. The rape fucccedcd beyond any 
expe£bition I could have formed, fo as to overftiade and 
ii^ure the turnips for eighteen inches, at either fide, which 
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hi the intermediate fpaces were a very fine crop; as nearly 
sis I could calculate, two acres of the feven were occupied by 
rape, and the remaining five by turnips. The rape conti- 
nued to flouriih until the ift of November, at which time it 
averaged upwards of twenty pounds per head — feveral came ' 
up to forty. Such was the amazing luxuriance of the crop, 
that I dreaded its not ftanding the winter; and on the i ft 
day of November put two hundred large wethers into an 
inclofure of thirteen acres of light land, which had been 
eaten bare, and began to give them the rape; they immedi- 
ately took to it with eagernefe, and in three days not a (heep 
of the whole but would attack the carter for his breakfaft. I 
continued to give it in profufion without hay or any other 
fpod) and it not only kept, but very much pufhed forward 
the tv^o hundred (heep yntil the ift of January. I thea 
began with the five acre$ of turnips, which (with the help 
of a quantity of hay) did not laft the (heep more than feven 
weeks; which evidently (hews that one acre of rape was 
equal to three acres of turnips, although they were as good 
^ crop as I ever faw ; and had the rape been planted in three- 
feet rows (the manner I now purpofe to treat it) and pro- 
perly earthed, I have no doubt it would have been, if pof- 
fiye, nr)^ch gr^t^r. I kept in a walled yard twenty porkers 
from the firft of September to the firft of January on the 
under-IeaveS; they, as well as poultry of all kinds, are ex- 
ceedingly fond of it. I tried fome Scotch cabbage, in the 
fame fituation of the rape, but they did not average more 
than feven pounds p?r h^d; evidently rape will flourifh 
vyheie a cabbage would not exift; and drought, which is the 
bane of cabbage, will not affed it. The numberlefs ad- 
vantages of introducing rape in addition to turnips and 
cabbage, (though cabbage ought by no means to be haftily 
f ^eluded) muft be evident to every intelligent hulbandman, 
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Two drills, which I left uncut, ftood the winter remarkably 
well i fo that my fears were groundlefs, and I have no dottbt 
but rape will on trial be found to be the mod profitable ve- 
geuble difcovered, for Jbcfir/i and Iqfi cfz courfe of fpring- 
feeding fhecp.——ili!a7 '79<^* 



[By Mr. Hazard^ of LitiUtcn.] 

The proper time to fow npe broad-caft is the month q£ 
Junes the land (bould^ previous to the fowing, be twice 
ploughed and well pulverized ; when about two pounds of 
clean feed will fuffice for every acre, which (bould be equally 
caft upon the ground with the two fore-fingers and the 
thumb ; for if it be caft with all the fingers, it will come up 
in patches, and be the means of wafting feed. When the 
plants appear, if they come up too thick, a pair of iig|it 
harrows ihould be drawn length* ways and croTs-ways over 
the land; this wilt equally thin them, and when the plants 
(that the liarrows have pulled up) are withered, the ground 
ihould be rolled, and a few days after the plants may be let 
out with a hoe; 16 or 18 inches is the dtilance proper for 
each plant to flourilh in. 

The rape is cut by men with hooks or fickles, and fpread 
thinly on the ground to dry, and when it is found in order 
for threfliing, the neighbours are invited, wlio endeavour to 
render themfelves ufeful. A number of cloths are in rea- 
dineis, for the purpofe of carrying the feed to the threftiers, 
who perform their bufinefs on a large cloth in the middle of 
the field. The feed is put into facks and conveyed home, 
and a field of twenty acres or more is completely harvcited 
and threftied in one day upon the Ipot ; nor will rape admit 
of being carried from the ground in the pod, as it muft be 
perfe^y ripe^ and would therefore ihcd or fcatter ; the ftraw 
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the farmers burn) ?nd difpofe of the aflies, Which are a11owe4 
tp be a&.Yihfable.as the bed pot-a(hes» 

Rape is an excellent food for (hcep, and for this purpofe 
it will anfwer well on arable land; but it (hould be hoed and 
fet out, and it will be the (Ironger, and produce ^ much 
heavier crop, if it be looked over a fccond time, and the 
earth be drawn round the flems; and (hould there appear 
any places where the crop has fiiiled^ it will be right to draw 
plants where they are found too thick, and plant them in 
the bare places; by which means a moregeperal and equal 
prop may be expe£ted ; and th^t which is tranfplaqted wil} 
be fuperior to any of that which has never been removed. 

The writer has experienced the good effeds of traufplant- 
|ng rape, and bergs l^ve ftrongly to recommend it. He ad- 
vifes a plot of ground of aboi^t a rood, to be fown in the 
middle of June; tlvis will produce plants enough for ten 
acre$, which may be planted upon land that has previoufly 
borne ^ crop, of wheat, provided the wheat is harvefted by 
^he middle of AuguiL One ploughing will do for thefe 
plants; the bed of which flioul4 fyA be fele<Sted from the 
ieed plot, and be planted upon ridges at lead two feet afun- 
fler, and fixteen inches ^part in the rows ; they may after- 
ivards bp horfe or hand-hoed, and the earth (hould be drawi^ 
round their dems; a(id in the fpring pf the year this crop 
may be fed off with (heep, when very little other green fodder 
is to be found, or the leaves might he gathered and given to 
pxen or young beads. From the fame dems fre(h leaves 
would fprout again, and thefe might be fed off by ewes an4 
lambs, time enough to. plough the land for a crop of barley 
or oats; but it mud not be forgot that planting rape upon 
Jand the beginning or middle of July would be the mod ad- 
vantageous as to the crop of rape, as the leaves might be thei^ 
(ed c^ in tlie autumn feafon, and they would dill prpd\^ 
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other leaves anew in the fpring; and this method of earijr 
planting might be adopted where peafe or beans had been 
gathered green, and feqt to a market, or where any kind of 
puireor green fodder had been fed off the prcoediog fpring. 



[Anontmous; .Birchf^near Colchester.^ 

Rape win do on almoft any foil, but fucceeds bed on thole 
that are deep, with a clayey bottom^ with manure and deep 
ploughing. We genendly plough up the fallow early in the 
fpring, and let it lie till the latter end of March. We then 
plough it again, after which we harrow it down, and lay on a 
coat of manure. After this is fpread, we crofs-plough it 
;ig^ in May, and get it in fine tilth by the end of June. 
About thcfirft of July, or the firftrain after that time we 
low the feed, about half a peck on an acre. The feed is 
fcattered with three fingers broadcaft, and the land lightly 
harrowed and rolled. In September we hoe it in the manner 
we do turmps, letting the plants out at about a foot diftancC) 
and clear out the weeds. This hoeing cods tliree (hillings 
an acre, but it renders the plants much ftrongcr than they 
Otherwife would be, and makes them produce more feed. 

If any part of the field mifs, we fill it up with plants from 
the thicker part, in the latter end of O£lober, or banning 
Pf November, which anfwers much better than tranfplanting 
them in January. The produce is from three to fix quarters 
per acre, :ind the price laft year was from 20I. to 2 iK per laft. 

The plants when young are in great danger from flugsy 
who prey on them voracioufly. The beft way of preventing 
this is to ftrew over the plants a mixture of flaked lime, and 
wood-afhes ; ten bufliels of lime, and fifteen of afhes, are 
enough for an acre. This not only deftroys the infeds, but 
promotes the growth of the crop greatly, fo that it gets to a 
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ftrong head before winter. The idea that rape impoverUhea 
the foil feems to be a mifhken one; for we get very gpod 
crops of wheat after it. The greateft inconvenience thai 
attends this plant is, that its ftraw is neither good for ftovei 
or manure I but we bum it into pot-aih to tolerable profit. 



On HEMP and FLAX. 

{By a Dorsetshire Gentleman \ Dec. 1781. J 

THE profitable growth of hemp and flax Is not confii^^ 
to rich foils. Experience hath evinced, that they wi; 
grow well on poor fandy land, if a little expence be bedo^re^ 
in manuring it. Spalding- Moor in Lincoln(hire is a barvei 
find, and yet, with proper care and culture; it produces xlr%!^ 
fined hemp in England, and in large quantities. In the If! 
of Axholme, in the fame county, equal quantities are pi'C 
duced; for the culture and management of it is the princijp: 
employ of the inhabitants; apd, according to Leland^ was i 
in the reign of Henry VIIL 

When the land is fandy, they firil fow it with barley, arm 
the following fpring they manure the dubble with horfe ^ 
cow dung, and plough it under. They then fow their beix^ 
or flax, and harrow it in with a light harrow having flic^^ 
teeth. A good crop dedroys all the weeds, and makes xtz 
fine fallow for flax in the fpring. As foon as the flax is puU^^^ 
they prepare the ground for wheat. Lime, marie, and tf:'' 
mud of ponds, is an excellent compod for hemp lands. 



{By Mr, Ell^rker, Wisbeach.'] 

The ufual price of flax- feed is 2I. 2S. per coomb; th"** 
quantity fown is two bufhels per acre. As to manure, thc^^ 
i^ none laid upon land where you intend to fow flax, but i^ 
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fDufl be cl69n or fward land. If the ]and be fward land, or 
what we call grafs land, it miift be ploughed but once, and 
harrowed fine. As to my rich land, it will bring turnips, 
wheat, or clover, &c. after the flax i$ off. The crop, ma* 
nagings, and getting into the barn, coils fomewhat about ^l, 
per acre. The produce is from 20 to 50 ftone per acre^ 
according to the land. As to the fcore, I have fold at sh 
61. and 7L per fcore. It does not impoverilh the land, but 
rather improves it. An experience man fhould be em- 
ployed to low 1!, as there are but few who vnderfland that 
budnefs. And likewife when it is fit to pull, one who knows 
ivhcn to put it into the dike, and when to take it out; as 
there is a great deal of difficulty in managing that poin^ 
without ipoiling the flax.— ^7^/;^ 1784. 



[By Mr. Gray.] 

JEjFiract from one of the Dublin News-Papers^ 

for Jugust 1787- 
^ It is conjefhired, and with a great degree of plaufibility, 
that flax might be inftantaneoufly prepared for the purpofe 
of fkutching, and all the time and labour of the prefent 
£ived, by immerfing it in boiling, inftead of cold 
So far as fpeculation may be allowed, and an analogy 
virith the effeds of cold and boiling water will hold goodf 
there is every reafon to think the experiment would be 
cro>^ned with fuccefs. On a fmaller fcale we have the au- 
thority of a gentleman to aiTert, that the above mode has 
been prai^ifed with fuccefs. One of his under-tenants had 
occafion to bring fome yam to market, but had no flax pre- 
pared, and but one day intervened with the market; fhe 
pulled fome green flax, and merely for experiment boiled it 
ip a large iron pot for fome time, when it fo fully anfwered 



her expe£btion that (he was enabled to put the (lax through 
all' its operations, and bring it to market next day in yam« 

^ Sir John Sinclair tells me that a clergyman of Cuth« 
pefs, of (lis acquaintance, tried the new method fuccefsfully, 
and gave him fome flax prepared by that method, which he 
put into the hands of Mr, Arbuthnot, fecretary to the truf* 
fees for fi(heries and manufa<^ures at Edinburgh." 

The intention of watering flax is, in my opinion, to make 
the boon more brittle or friable, and by foaking to diflblve 
tfiat gluey kind of fap that makes the barjc of plants and trees 
adh^ in a fmall degree to the woody part* The bark of 
flax is called the barU'^ and when feparated from the ufelefs 
woody part the booriy this hark itfelf is called flax. To effect 
Ais feparation eafily, the pracfiice has long prevailed of foak- 
mg the flax in water, to a certain degree of fermentation, and 
and afterwards drying it. For this foaking fome prefer 
rivulets that have a fmall current, and others ftagnant water 
in ponds and lakes* In both methods the water a<Sls as m, 
^ other cafes of infufion and maceration ; after two or three 
weeks it extra^ls a great many juices of a very flrong quality^ 
which in ponds give the water an inky tinge and oflfenfi>r<s 
iinell) and in rivulets mix in the ftream, and kill the fi(tE« 
Nay, if this maceration be too long continued, the extra£locl 
and fermented fap will compleady kill the flax itfelf. For ijf> 
inftead of two or three weeks, the new flax were to lie 
ing in the water four or Ave months, it would be good 
nothing but to be thrown upon the dunghill ; both harle ar&<i 
boon would in that time be compleatly rotted; yet the harlc 
or flax, when entirely freed from this fap, and manufa6ture>^ 
into linen, or into ropes, might lay many months under water 
without being much damaged; as linen it may be waibed 
in fcalding water twenty times without lofing much of it* 
ftrengh, and as paper it acquires a kind of incorruptibi|itf« 
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tt appears then eflential to the right management of netk 
ftdc, to get rid of this pernicious vegetative fiip, and to ma- 
cerate the boon; but from the complaints made againft both 
the methods of watering now in ufe, there is reafon to think 
that there is ftill great room for improvement in that artick. 
In rividets, the v^etative £ip, as it is diflblved, is carried off 
by the current, to the deftruSion of the fifh. This pre- 
vents the flax from being flained; but the operation it 
tedious, and 1 have been told, often not compleat, from the 
uncertainty of knowing when it is juft enough, and not too 
much, or perhaps At>m negled. In ponds, the inky ting^ 
of the water often ferves as a kind of dye to the flax, which 
imUbes it fo Arongly, that double the labour in bleaching 
wiD hardly bring the linen made of fuch flax to an equality 
in whiteneb with linen made of flax untinged« This 
feems to be equally unwife, as though we were to dye cot- 
ton Mack firft, in order to whiten it afterwards. Thefi; 
ponds befidet become a great nuifance to the neighbour- 
hood; the impregnated water is often of fuch a pernicious 
quality, that cattle, however thirfly, will not drink of it; 
^nd the effluvia of it may perhaps be nearly as infe£iious as 
it is ofienfive. If this eflluvia be really attended with any 
contagious tSc&s in our cold climates, a thing worth en- 
^luiring into, how much more pernicious mufl its effeds 
have been in the hot climate of Egypt, a country early noted 
^ its g^t cultivation of flax. 

I have often thought that the procefs of watering might 
^ greatly improved and (hortened by plunging the new 
^^ after it is rippled, into fcalding water; which, in regard 
^o extrading the v^tative (ap, would do in five minutes 
ciorc than cold water would do in a fortnight; or perhaps 
inorc than cold water could do at all, in rcfped to the clear- 
^ng the plant of that lap. Rough almonds, when thrown into 
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fedding water, are l^anched in aninftant; but perhaps a 
ortnigbt's macerating thofe almonds in cold water would 
not make them partfo eafily with their (kins, which are the 
iame to them as harle is to the flax. Were tea-leaves to be 
infuled in cold water a fortnight, perhaps the tea produced 
by that infufion would not be fo good to the tade, nor fo 
(farongly tinged to the eye, as what is effeded by fcalding 
water in five minutes. By the fame analogy, I think flax, 
or any fmall twig, would be made to part with its bark 
much eafier and quicker by being dipped in boiling water, 
than by being fleeped in cold water. 

This refle£lion opens a door for a great variety of new^ 
experiments in regard to flax, I would therefore recom— -« 
tnend to gentlemen cultivators and farmers to make re«-«» 
peated trials upon this new fyflem, which would foon afcer ^^ 
tain, whether it ought to be adopted in pra<Slice, or reje^StecS/ 
One thing, I think, we may be certain of, that if the KgypK « 
ians watered their flax in our common manner, they ur^^ 
doubtedly watered it in very warm waier^ from the grc2t 
heat of their climate, which would probably make them ac:- 
gle£l to think of water heated by any other means than tt^at 
of the fun^ A good general pradUce can only be eflabliihed 
upon repeated trials* Though one experiment may faiJ* 
another ^vith a little variation may fucceed ; and the import- 
ance of the objed defired to be obtained will juflify a good 
degree of perfeverance in the profecution of the means. In 
this view, as the Chinefe thread is faid to be very (lrong» ^^ 
would be worth while to be acquainted with the pradice <rf 
that diftant nation, in regard to the rearing and manufaftu^ 
ring of flax, as well as with tl)e methods ufcd by the Fle- 
mings and the Dutch. 

Boiling water perhaps might at once clear the new tL%^ 
from many impurities, which, when not removed tiU it 
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^un into vara, are Ifaoi iulmihJ viA Afisairr, I3f 
MsorrubOuxctodiefan VkhwAodiaat^ey 
tBosd 03RS of tbc tBBy facabnc taeT are ^w ceo lisix k 
mde not oolf as fiDC^Iiai2sclaEiaspai£He? Upaa the 
iKwrWlemprapofed, Ae^ of bSeac&K^ wacSd besxi is- 
mcdiaidy after the rippfa^of die £ax; aEid a £nk dum 
then Blight, pcituni, fave nacfi gc wbas tf ^sKriMy dooe 
after die fpinnii^ and wearing. To fjist cSrv £zx «i± a 
Tiew cf deaning it jfignjid s, appean to be tbe U3k an- 
propriety as thoa^ «e were to rderwt pert off' the JirSug 
given to leadierdB after k is mode into a gkyvr. 

Should dxpfaa^Dg the flax into the boubg wi:a not 
fuffice to make the boon bnt:Se cnoogb* (as i aoi ii s clhi rf to 
think it would not) then the cocnmon watering mizht be 
added; but in that cafe, probably, half the tinne ufizally 
given to Ais watering woald fufic:, and the &l\ mi^ht th^n 
be laid in clear rivulets widiout any appicbenf.on of its in- 
fifiding the water and podbning the 6ih, or of bdng dl!a>- 
loured itfelf; far Ac boiling water into which it had been 
pctvioufly put, would hare e xU a J ed all the poiibaous vege- 
tative lap, which I prefume is what chiedy dilcolours the 
flax, and kills die fiflL 



On the Culthation of MADDER. 
[Anonymous.] 

^1 ^HIS gentleman recommends it, becaufe iiril, it is cer- 
"^ tainly coofifient with true national policy to cuhivate 
^ery thing confumed cither in food or manufactures, to 
^hidi our ibil and climate are favourable; and fecondly, be- 
^vife madder, while it yields coniiderable profit to the planter, 
^caiis and meliorates the foil in a remarkable degree. Some 
years fince, the London Society oifcrcd a prunium of 5!. 
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an acit on all lands idant^ with madden This, it was ex- 
peded, would have rendered the cultivation of it general; 
but the proper method of raifing it being then imperfectly 
underftood, the experiments of a few perfons failed; and 
this fo far difcouraged others, that little further progrefs was 
made in tliis important article of confumption* The £utn- 
ers could not, oi* at leaA would not, fee the difference between 
a crop failing through imprc^er managemtnt^ and through d 
natural unfitnefe of foil or climate, which would in all caibf 
operate againft it. 

But Mn Arbuthnot was not weak enough to be go- 
verned by this miftaken prejudice. He faw what the errors 
were which had occafioned fome of the planters of Madder 
to be unfuccefsful, and determined to avoid them by under- 
taking it on a new plan, and profecuting it with a fpirit bc^ 
coming its importance* The attention he gave to every 
particular of foil, fituktion, feafon, manure, &c. overcame 
every difficulty, and enabled him to cultivate madder witb 
great fuccefs and advantage on foils not remarkable fof' 
their fertility.- March 1780^ 



T 



On MUSTARD. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Onley.] 

HE white mufiard requires rather an heavy foil, whic}^ 
mud by tillage be brought into a nice mould; \^ 
muft be fown in March at one bu(hel an acre; be always 
twice, and frequently three times hoed, and fet out at abou^ 
ten inches plant from plants 1 he crop is reaped in Augdl^ 
and leaves the land in fufficient tilth for any crop of othe^ 
grain or com that may be chofen to follow it: the mediurff^ 
produce three quarters per acr^ and the medium price 10^' 
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per bulheU Muftard never follows tnuftard; but may bo 
fown on the fame land again in the third yean The firft 
hoeing is worth 4$. the fecond and third 3s. per acre. 



On the BUSH-VETCH. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Swatnb.] 

THE Bu(h- Vetch [Flciafepium of Linnzus] i| a plant 
of the da£i diadelphia^ the order decandria^ the genus 
vicia: the fixth fpecies of Withering, and the feventh of 
Hudfon. The root is perennial, fibrous, and branching; 
theflalks are many, fome of them (hooting immediately 
upwards, others creeping juft under the furface of the ground, 
and emer^ng fome near to, and' others at a confiderable 
diftance from, the parent ftock. The fmall oval leaves are 
conneded tog^her by a midrib, with a tendril at the extre- 
mity; the flowers are in fhape like thofe of the common 
^etch, of a reddifh purple colour; the firft that hloflbm ufu- 
'sUy come in pairs, afterwards to the number of four at a 
joint; the pods are much (horter than thofe of the com- 
mon vetch, larger in proportion to their length, and flatter, 
3U[id are of a black colour when ripe; the feeds are fmaller 
tfian thofe of the cultivated fpecies, fome fpeckled, others 

^ a clay colour. Being a perennbl, it (hould feem to be 

9 very proper kind to intermix with grafs feeds for laying 
^wn lands intended for pafture ; and that it is as juftly enti- 
'tied to this epithet as any herbaceous plant whatever, 1 think 
3 may be allowed to aflirm, having obferved a patch of it 
vowing in one particular fpot of my orchard for thefe four- 
*tem or fifteen years paft. It is not only a perennial, but an 
evergreen; it (hoots the earlieft in the fpring of any plant 

▼OL. 11. B 
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eaten by cattle with which I am acquainted, vegetates late 
in autumn, and continues green through the winter, though 
t\^e weather be very fevere; add to this, that cattle are re- 
markably fond of it. Thefe peculiarities, it (bould feem, 
would make it particularly valuable to the farmer as a green 
food for his (hecp in the winter and fpring, when food of 
that denomination is fo exceedingly fcarce* 

I imagine the chief reafon which has hitherto prevented Its 
cultivation, has been the very great difEculty of procuring 
good feeds in any quantity. The pods, I find, do not ripen 
altogether; but as foon almoft as they are ripe, they burft 
with great elafHdty, and fcatter the feeds around ; and after 
you have procured the feeds, fcarce one-third part of them 
will vegetate, owing to an internal defeA, occafioned by cer- 
tain infcds making them the nefts and food for their young. 

In the autumn of the year 1782, 1 collected a quantity of 
thefe feeds ftom the hedges, &c. March 15th, 1783, I 
fowed them in drills in a plat of ground in my kitchen gar- 
den, which meafured exa£Uy five yards fquare; they were 
fown in eight drills, as thick in the drills as I would have 
fownpeafe. They came up very thin and irr^ular; infome 
places there was niore than a foot vacancy between plant and 
plant. This I was much furprized at, as the feed had been 
carefully preferved during the winter, and I could not, from 
their appearance at the time of fowing, [ufptSt them to be in 
the lead defeflive. The plants grew very fparingly till to- 
wards the autumn, but before winter they made a tole- 
rable appearance. Early in July 1783 I collected fomc 

feeds from the hedges, tied them up in a paper, and put them 
in a drawer of my bureau. Upon opening the paper in 
September, I obferved a vail number of dead flies in it, and 
as many of the feeds with a fmall hole in each. The num- 
ber of the flies was 280; the whole number of the feeds 1080. 
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Thefe flies, upon examination, proved to be a fmall fpecies 
of ubmumon. This puzzled me not a little, as I had 
leamt that thefe infedb were termed a race of cannibals, from 
their larva or caterpillars always feeding on other infefb. 
Upon which I opened many of the other feeds that had no 
holes' in them, and in feveral of thefe difcovered another 
infed alive, and in different dates of its growth. This pro- 
ved to be the brucbus piji of Linnxus, a near relation of the 
weevil [curctdio] and the attekbus. From hence I furmifed, 
that at the time when the bufh-vetch bloflbms, the female 
brucbus lays her ^g within the bloflbm, and the ichneumon 
immediately after depofits her egg in the fame place. 

After the firofts were over, I was much pleafed to obferve, 
that fcarce a plant of my vetches had been killed by xhomy 
and their verdure very litde injured. In April 1784, they 
had entirely filled up the ground, and were b^inning to 
flower; at this time I found, as I expedled, numbers of the 
brucbi intruding themfelves into the bloflbms before they 
were fcarcely open, and the attendant icbmumones ready 
to follow thenu I ufed eveiy method I could think of to 
chafe away thefe infers from my crop, by ftrewing foot over, 
kindlii^ fmoaky fires around, &c. but all to no purpofe. 

In the banning of May the vetches were in full bloflbm, 
and it was amazing to fee what a croud of infeds were 
fwarming about them. At that time, I intended to preferve 
the vetches for feed ; but fome time after, obferving that they 
^vere beginning to rot firom thdr over -luxuriance, I cut 
them, without taking any particular account of the produce. 
They were cut twice afterwards during the fummer. Having 
ttmarked in general that the produce of thefe cuttings was 
very great, I was determined this year to keep a particular 
account. The whole plat tlicn of twenty-five fquare yards 
produced, 
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ib: lb. 

ift cutting x6 green fuppofed^. dry 

2d ditto 130 ditto, would have weighed 21^ dry 
3d ditto 62 ditto, would have weighed 14 dry 
4th ditto 761 ditto, would have wdghed i2\ dry> 

Total 284^ green 52 dry. 

An acre therefore, (reckoning 4840 fquare yards to the acre) 
in the fame circumflances, would have produced the total 
amount of ions. avt. qrs. lb. 

24 II 3 Sgi'c^ 

4 9 3 15 dry fodder. 

N. B. You are to recolIe6l, that at the time the firft cut- 
ting was made, there was fcarce a green blade of grafs to be 
feen; and that the feafon, till after the third cutting, was 
as unfavourable to vegetation as perhaps any in the me- 
mory of man.— —0^. 1785. 



[By if/r Thomas Beevor.] 

I have had fent me this week an account of a moft won- 
derful produQion of vetches; upon two plants fown in the 
garden of John Bemey Petre, efq, of Weftwick, in Norfolk, 
there were found (after feveral had been accidentally plucked 
oflf) no lefs than 994 pods, containing on an average fix 
feeds in each pod; in all 5964 feeds. *• 

Mr. Petre, who fent me the account, did not know the 
name of the plants; but from a branch of it which he fent 
me, with the account, I have gireat reafon to believe it to be 
the broad-leaved many-flowered vetch o( Crete; for it had 
upon it fome deep purple flowers, and is a perennial plant, 
as he afliired me; however, not having any botanical book 
by me at prefent, I cannot be at all certain of the truth of 
my conjeSure.— O^. 1787. 
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On PLANTS and their PROPEBTIES. 
[By Afr^ A. Crocker^ of Frame.'] 

Buiterworth — Yorkshire Saniclc — cn.Bogs. 

IF die frdh*gathertd leaves of this plant are put into a 
ftnuner through which the warm milk from the cow is 
poured, and the milk is fet by for a day or two to become 
acefcent, it acquires a confillence and tenacity; the whey 
does not feparate, nor does the cream. In this (fate it is an 
extremely grateful food, and uTed as fuch by the inhabitants 
of Sweden. Haifa fpoonfiilof this prepared milk, mixed 
with firefli warm milk, will convert it to its own nature; and 
this again will change another quantity of frefli milk, and 
iotxiod infinitum. The juice of the leaves will kill lice in 
(heep and other animals. The common people u(e it to 
cure cracks or chaps in cows* udders. This plant is thought 
to occifion the difeafe called the rot in ibtep. No cattle 
ivill feed on this plant, 

Sheep* s Fefcue. — An excellent grafs, which flouriihes beft 
in a dry fimdy foil. Cows, horfes, and goats will cat it ; 
Ihu it is the favourite food of (heep. 

Pl^e Fifcue.^^lii wet ditches and low lands common.—- 
The (iseds of this grafs are fmall, but very fweet and nou- 
nfhing. In divers parts of Germany and /oia *.d they are 
coUeded under the name of Manna feeds, and ferved up in 
Icnqps and gruels at the tables of the great, on account of 
thdr gratdul flavour, and nutritious quality. When ground 
to meal, they make bread very little inferior to that in com* 
mon u(e. The bran is a remedy for the worms in hories, 
but they muft1)e kept from water for fome hours afterwards. 
The feeds are excellent food for geefe. 
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Broom-Grafs^ \Compa5l. HordeaciusJ^^Tht feed of this 
grafs, mixed with com, is ufeful for bread. The panicles 
are ufed in Sweden for dying green. 

Coucb'Gra/s: too common every where!— But this plant 
has its ufes and its virtues. The roots, dried and ground 
to meal, have been ufed to make bread in years of fcar- 
dty. Dogs eat the leaves as an emetic, Boerknav^ rcconv 
mends the juice to be drunk liberally in obftruAions of the 
vifcera, particularly in cafes of fchirrous liver and jaundice. 
Cattle who have fchirrous livers in winter, foon get aired 
by eating it in the fpring. 

Burnet is fo luxuriant as to allow three mowings in a fea- 
(on* The young (hoots make an agreeable fallad. The 
green leaves give a grateful flavour to wine. 

Goofe-Grafsi u e. Tellow Ladies* f/^rtftc;,— The flowers 
will coagulate boiling milk, and the beft Chefhire cheefe is 
&id to be prepared with them. They yield an add by dif 
filiation* Boiled in allum-water, they tinge wod yellow. 
The roots dye a fine red, not inferior to madder, and in the 
ifland of Java are ufed for this purpofe. The feeds may 
be ufed inftead of coffee. 

HoUy makes an impenetrable fence, and bears cropping. 
Sheep are fed in the winter with the croppings. Birds eat 
the berries. The bark fermented, and then vrafhed from 
the woody fibres, makes the common bird-lime. The 
beauty of its fcarlet berries never fgfiers from the fevereft of 
our winters. The wood is excdleot for veneering, and is 
fometimes flained black to imitate ebony. Handles for 
knives, and coggs for mill-wheels, are m^de of it. 

Gromwell-i u e* Baftard Alkaneti in comfidds common. 
— The girls in the Northern parts of Europe paint thdr 
faces with the juice of this root on days of public feftivity. 
The feeds are hprd as hope, and eflferv^fce with adds. Tfee 
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bark of the root tinget wax ttid <m1 of a beamtfut red, fimi- 
lar to what is attained from the root of the foreign alkanet. 

Baragi^—^y die experiments of Marggrmf^ Mem. de 
BerUn^ p. 27, it appears, that the juice of this plant affords 
atnie nitre. The young and tender leaves are good in iallads. 

Bindwiul^ [^Cmwhuiis MttjirJ] — The root is a very 
acrid purigative to the human body, but hogs eat it in laige 
quantities wiAout fuflaining any injury. Scammony is the 
infpiffiited jince of a fpecies of Convdvuhis fo much refem* 
Uing this, that ^bef are not eafily diftinguifhable. 

Dwaii^ u e. DetMf Nigbtjbadi'^1% a plant raikly poi« 
ihnous throughout. 

Bxeri-T^WTi .— The fyrup is ufed as a purgative, but (rt* 
quently attended with much ficknefs and griping. The juic0 
of the unripeberries is uTed for Aaining maps or paper yellow* 
The juice of the ripje berries, mixed with allum, is the fiip 
green of the painters ; but if gathered late in autumn, the 
juice is purple. The bark affords a beautiful yellow dye. 

Ivy. — The roots are ufed by leather-cutters to whet theiif 
knives upon* The fmall branches (hick over the branches 
ti wall-fruit in February are the beft prefervative againft 
firoft affeSing the bearing bbilbms. The leaves are often 
given to fheep in deep (hows. 

Atudmp^ f. i. Cow's Sp^ufylhtm^ Cow Parfmp.-^Thepoox 
people in Poland prepare a liquor from the leaves and feedsi 
whidi, when it has undeiigone a fermentation, is drunk in* 
ftead of ale. The ilalks, when peeled, are eaten by the in- 
habitants of Kamfchatka. The Ruffians take the lea^ 
flalks of the root-leaves, ped, and hang them up in the fun 
to dry a little; then they tie them up again until they be- 
come yellow; in this (hue they put them into bags, and a 
mealy ft Usance likefugar forms upon the furface; this they 
Ihake off, and treat thdr guefts with as a great delicacy. 
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JSi^r. «-The whok plant is a narcotic. The inner green 
bark is purgative — in fmall dofes diuretic, and has been of 
eminent fervice in dropfies, and obftinate glandular obftruc- 
tions. If (Keep that have the rot are placed in a (icuation 
where they can get at the bark and young (hoots, they will 
foon cure themfelvesj therefore it is worthy of propagation. 

The Milk'ThiJlU is eaten young.as a fallad. I'he Aalks 
peeled, and foaked in water to take out the bittemefs, and 
then boiled, are excellent. The fcales of the cup are as gpod 
as artichokes. I'he root is good taeat early in the fpring. 

The Barberry^ or P'tpperidge Sbrub^ is excellent for quick 
fences in pafture lands. The berries are fo very acid, that 
birds will not eat them ; but when boiled with fugar, make 
an excellent rob or jelly. The roots boiled in lye dye v^coi 
yellow. In Poland, they dye leather of a nio(i beautiful 
yellow with the bark of the rpot. it h faid to b^ prtjudi- 
cial to corn lands. . 

Ueath'^Ericaj common on lofty barren hills, and though 
little regarded, might be made to lerve many vaJujblr pur- 
pofes. In the Highlands of Scotland, the poor inhabitants 
make walls for their cottages with alternate layers of heath, 
znd a kind of mortar made of black earth and ftraw. They 
alfo make beds of it; and their houfes are thatched with it. 
•^In the ifle of Ilay, ale is made by brewing one part malt, 
9nd two parts of tiic young tops of health.— Woollen doth 
boiled in allum-water, and then in a (irong docodtiop of the 
tops of heath, comes cut a fine orange colour.— -The flalks 
and tops will tan leather. Bees extract great quantities of 
honey from the flowers, which are very beautiful. 

^A/-J?yrj.-rThc ripe fruit makes a pleafant rob. The 
juice diluted with water dyes filk and muflin of a peach co- 
lour; with the addition of allum, a deep violet; but it h^ 
Jittle fffea on wppllen or linen, 
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The Lime Tree flouriihes beft on the fides of hills, is ea* 
fily cranfplanted, and grafs grows well beneath it. The 
bark, macerated in water, may be made into cordage and 
fifiiing nets.. The flowers afford the beft honey for bees* 
The iap, when infpiilated) yields a quantity of fug^. 

Lartfpur. — i he expreiled juice of the peuls, with the 
addition of a little allum, makes a fine blue ink. — Tbe&eds 
are acrid and poifonous. 

Ground- Iv). — The leaves thrown into the vat with al^ 
darify ity ^nd give it an antifcorbutic quality. 

Cbic/nvenL — The young (hoots and leaves when boiled 
can fcarcely be diftinguifhed from fpring ipinach, and are 
equally wholefome. This is one of the ileeping plants. 

The Beech^Tra islai^g^ and beautiful, but no verdure wiB 
flourifh under it. The nuts, or mafls, well dried and pow- 
dered, make wholefome bread. They are fometimes roalied 
and fubftituted for coffee. In Silefia the poor people ufe 
Ae exprefled oil inftead of butter. Tiiey are excellent fior 
fattening fwinc 

The Sc$tch Fir flouriflies beft in a poor landy foil. The 
Northern nations make bread of the bark. 

IfUhwj and Poplar • — ^The common *ufes of thefe trees 
are'wdl known ^ but that fpecies called AheUj or Populus 
Alba^ (common in woods and hedges) deferves particular 
Bodoe, on account of the virtue its bark poflefles in curii^ 
intermitting fevers. The Rev, Mr. St6ne, in PhiL Tranf^ 
9&wuj voL liii. p. 195, tells us, tba^ he gathers the bark in 
fummer when it is full of fap, and having dried it by a gentle 
heat, glKes a dram powdered every four hours betwixt the 
fits. In a few obftinate cafes, he mixed onp-fifth part of 
Peruvian bark with it. 

Pititory of the PValL-^Tht leaves of this plant, ftrewed 
m jpranari^ deftroy the weevil in Q^vu-^Marcb 1 785. 
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[By. Mr. Benj. Axford.] 
On infpeding pafture and meadow-lands in general, many 
noxious and poifonous plants will be found, and fometimes 
in confiderable quantities. Of thefekinds are, amongothers, 
the following: henbane, hemlock, the aconite, or deadly 
night-fhade, and feveral fpecies of dropwort; which, if taken 
in with their food by cows, ice. will generally caufe difeaie, 
and fometimes death. 

In proportion as pafhire-lands are cleared of thefe and 
other noxious plants, the danger is leflfened ; and a confider- 
able advantage will be derived from fuch lands bdng, by 
this means, rendered capable of producing a larger quantity 
of whol^ome herbage. 

All neat beads have a natural tendency to fcouring and 
flatulent diforders. It is therefore a duty of the greateft im« 
portance to the farmer to fow and plant in his paihires and 
hedges fuch herbs, in proper quantities, as are found to be 
the bed remedies for thefe and fuch other complaints as cat- 
tle are moft incident to. Among many that m^ht be men- 
tion, the following herbs are very falutary: lovage, ag^- 
mony, carraway, and cummin. 

The general produce of ant-hills in this country has often 
been (through miAake) fuppofed to be wild thyme; and as 
this herb is falutary in its nature, farmers have fuffered thefe 
hills to remain in their paftures, from an apprehenfion that 
they fiirnifhed a medical repaft to their (heep and cattle. 
But on a careful examination, any perfon may be convinced 
that, in general, the produce of ant-hills is, a little of die 
wild thyme, (which I never obferved to be touched by cattle) 
and a much larger quantity of poor fmall rufhy four gr>&> 
which is a very pernicious kind of food both for cows and 
flieep. The extirpation of ant-hills is, therefore, an eflbi- 
tial 4>art of good hufoandiy. 
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. Cattle, when confined in foul indofures till their food be- 
comes fcanty, vrilU through hunger, devour a confideniUe 
part of fuch noxious plants with the reft of the herbage. 

The feeds efteemed the moft falutary in promoting an 
increafe of milk are thofe of trefoil, fainfdn, ai^^lica, pim- 
pcmd, cummin, and aniib) About the walls of houfis» 
and on the infides of hcdg^ fow bvage- 



OnRHUBJRB. 
[By R. D. of JUinehead.} 

r[E feeds fown upon a very gentle hot-bed in Mafdi, 
readily vegetate; and when the roots are about the flze 
of a crow's quill, they (hould be carefully drawn up to preferve 
tbetap-root, and planted in fine rich earth in a deep foil; and 
if Ae weather fliould prove dry, they muft be watered. 
When the plants are once in a growing ftate, all further 
care and trouble, but that of keeping them free from weeds, 
is at an end. — The diftance of the plants from each other 
ihoold be dght feet; and as they difappear about feven 
niOQths in the year, in this interval the ground may be ufe- 
6iDy employed in many articles of gardening, from the mid- 
dle of Auguft to the beginning of April. 



[By Dr. Mo unset, of Russia,'] 

The proper time for planting the feeds of the Chinefe or 
^^ Turkey Rhubarb, is in April or May: they may be 
pitted in flower-pots, three or four feeds in a pot, and 
plunged in a hot-bed until the feeds vegetate. When the 
pbats are about two months old, let them be tranfplanted 
into die place where they are to remain, which (hould be in 
^ fine li^ kSL It may not be improper to keep Uymc of 
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the plants m the pots tiD Oflober, and fom^ till the fpnn| 

following, and then plant them out as above. When bj 

thcfe precautions you have fecured a fufficiency of plants. 

you may afterwards venture to fow your feeds in the oper 

air, as I have conftantly done with fuccefs. If the feeds ve 

getate late in the feafon, they ought to be covered with muld 

or mofe, to prcferve them in winter. When tranfphnted 

fet them at lead four feet afunder in the quincunx order, o 

In fquare rows; hoe them and keep them clean from weeds 

and let the ground between each row be turned up yearl) 

taking care not to touch the roots. In the fecond or thii> 

year, the plants will begin to bear feeds, which you may foi 

at various times after their maturity, till you find which iea 

ion fuits them bed. The earlieft period at which the root 

are ufeful, is at four years* growth, but even then they wi! 

be foft and fpungy. So that unlefs for curiofity, or througl 

neceffity, they (hould remain eight years undifturbed, al 

though ftill more years will add greatly to their perfe£tior 

The roots are to be taken up in autumn after the ftems an 

leaves are withered and decayed, but the planter may tak 

them up in every feafon of the year, when he has a fuffider 

number, as it is uncertain at which feafon the roots wi 

prove moft folid. Upon taking them up, fplit them int 

two or three pieces, and hang them upon cords or rods in 

kitchen or room with a ftove in it, that they may dry wit 

a gentle heat.— 5/^/. 1778. 



[By G. P.] 

The feeds of the Rhubarb plant do not require any hoi 
beds to make them v^ctatcibut if fown in the natural groun 
in the fpring, when the weather is open, foon come up, ar 
thrive veiy foft. It delights moft in a rich,;iight, deep foil, ae 
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mrm expofure; but will thrive in almoft any toU or fitia- 
tion. If the roots be covered with fitter, or the earth be 
drawn over them in winter, they will life the fli on g a* in the 
following fpring. The feeds (hould be Ibwn ^n^gft the 
plants are to rem^ ; and when they aiqpear, the'l^oond 
ihould be kept clean from weeds. When thinned out, the 
diihnce from plant to phint (hould be e^t feet. 

As to curing the xxx>t for medicinal ufes, I muft own my* 
lelf a novice in the art, this being the firft year I ever at* 
tempted it i and my roots being dry, I cannot, with any 
precifion, fay how they will turnout; but fubmit the fol- 
lowing hints to yourconfideration:— To have the root of a 
fine dofe grain or texture, drying it gradually feeois to be 
c&itially neceilary. I take mine up, clean it from all dirt^ 
and lay it in die (hade, under a (hed for two or three days, 
where, without becoming (hrivelled, it will lofe by degrees 
the exuberant moifhire it had when recent frt>m the earth. 
If it be expofed too fuddenly to heat, either lutural or arti- 
dal, or a very drying air, the root grows wrinkled, and is 
aiwayt homey or flinty.- O^. 1778. 



[Bi/ Dr. Lettsom.] 

There is every reafon to conclude with Linnsnis, tliat the 
ibispn Pahnatum is the Turkey or Ruffian Rhubarb. 

The root is perennial, but throws out annually, from its 
crown and (ides, new (hoots or bulbs, which flower and de* 
cay in fucceffion. — ^It may probably be of little confequence, 
as to the vigour of the roots, whether they are taken up in 
fommer or autumn; but as warm weather b beft for drying 
them, the former teems moft digible. — The roots, if large, 
(houM be diced, fo as to admit of a free exficcation. — ^I believe 
Rhubarb delists in a fandy foil, on a fomewhat elevated 
fituationi fucha foil as carrots will flourifh m.-^Nov* 1778. 
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[Anonymous.] 

In the fummer of 1771, 1 had a plant of the true Rheum 
Palmatumy in great vigour and in full flower, growing at the 
the difliifce of about four yards frein a plant of the Rheum 
Com^atum^ which was likewife at the fame time in flower. 
As %e firit was the plant generally allowed to be the true 
Turkey Rhubarb^ I carefully collected and preferred the 
feeds of it, which I fowed early in the fpring of the year 
1772, in a bed of common light earth, about half an inch 
deep. In about five weeks the plants appeared in great 
plenty. But what feemed mod remarkable in them was, 
that the leaves were neither thofe of the Palmatum or Cbm* 
faSlum^ but like a perfe£l mixture of both ; very large and 
broad like the CompaJJumy hut terminating in long (harp 
points, and in fome degree indented) and refembling the 
Palmatum. Dec. 1778. 



{^Bj/ Dr. Falconer.] 

Rhubarb is the Rhaved of the Arabians; the Rha Bar^ 
harum of Alexander Trallianus ; the Rheum of Paulus Agi- 
neta; the Rheum Barbarum of Myrcptus-, the Rha Barbarum 
Officinale of Cafpar Bauhin, and of the London Difpenfatory. 
What it is of Linnaeus, I cannot fay. Dr. Lewis (ays, it is 
the Rljeumfolils fubvidofts pelioris aquallbus^ Linnai^ Speff. 
plant. 'f and fo fays Mr. Vogel. Now this defcription is 
aBixed by Linnaeus to the Undulatumj which is not at pr&« 
fent undei flood to be the true Rhubarb. On the other 
band, Dr. Rutty afferts the PalmatumoiLmn2t\JiS to be the 
true Rhubarb \ and I believe that opinion is now generally 
thought to be right by the beft botanifts and ableft phyfi- 
cians. it is called Rha^ by the Tartars; and from thenoe 
is derived Rha Barbarum^ as growing among barbarous ni« 
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tions. It IS named Rha, from the river Volga, which is fo 
called by the Tartars, near which it is cultivated. It was 
firft mentioned by Alexander Trallianus, in the year 560^ 
bat appears to have been in ufe among the Arabs prior to 

that period. tn earlier times, the Rhapcntic was thought 

to be the true Rhubarb, and fpokcn of as fuch by Diofcorides 
and Cdfus; being the Rheum or Rha of the focmer, and 
the Radix Pontka of the latter. 

The marks of its goodnefs are, to be perfe£Uy dry and 
and friable, yet with a good degree of hardinefs or folidity, 
and perfe6tly uniform in its fubftance. It generally comes 
to us in roundifh pieces, with a hole through the middle of 
each, and is externally of a yellow colour, but that in foreign 
Rhubarb is often artificial When cut, it is of a fine red- 
diih yellow, variegated with lively reddifh (fa-eaks, intermixed 
with white. When powdered, it appears of a bright yel- 
low, and on beingchewed, imparts to tliefpittle a deep faSroa 
tinge. Its tafte is rather acrid, bitterifh, and fomewhat 
aifaingenti its fmell is lightly aromatic; when chewed it 
leems gritty, as if fand were mixed with it. 

The fpecimen of Rhubarb prefented to the Society, and 
fiibmitted to my examination, anfwered to all thefe qualities* 
I compared it with fpecimens of the beft Turkey and Eafl- 
Indian kinds. It was rather, though very little, lefs aromatic 
and refinous than the former; and had fomewhat fewer of 
the reddifh (fareaks through its fubftance, but was much 
dearer, and more diAintlly marked, than the Eafl-Indian. 

In fpecific gravity, it was near the Turkey, and not fo 
hard or heavy as the biaft-Indian. In tafte, I could not dif* 
tinguiih it (torn the Turkey, except that I thought it fume* 
what, though very little, fiunter. The tindure .nade with 
brandy was of a bright, clear, yellow colour, notdiitinguilh^ 
^le from tne Turkey, but fuperior to the £aft*Indian.-«* 
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The infufion with water W2s alfo nearly, if not altogether^ 
equal in colour, tafte, and fmell, to the Turkey, and fupe 
rior to the Eafl-Indian. ' The fmell of the powder was not 
diftinguifhablefrom the Turkey, and fuperior alfo to theEaft- 
Indian* I tried its purgative virtue in feveral inftances : and 
another gentleman, to whom I gave Tome of it, tried it alfo 
in feveral other cafes. We agreed perfe<5Uy in our account, 
that its operation was in every refpedi fuch as might be 
cxpeded firom the bed foreign rhubarb. I think the fpeci* 
mens (hewn to me are extremely good in their kind, very 
fittle (if at all) inferior to thebeft brought from Ruffia or 
Turkey, and fully fufficient to fupply the place of foreign 
rhubarb. 



* 

fjffy Dr. FoTHEROiLL, of Londoru\ 

The rhubarb which has been chiefly cultivated in this 
country, as the true ofiicinal rhubarb, is undoubtedly the 
Rhium Palmatum. From the appearance of the root when 
properly cured, and from its effeds when ufed as a medi* 
dne, it feems to approach very near to, if it be not really, 
the rhubarb of the (hops. Many trials have been made of 
k, and the reports of it are in its favour. Yet I own I have 
my doubts, and think it would fcarcely be advifeable to re*^ 
commend a general culture of it. There is fomething in the 
native foil that imparts a virtue to plants which they fome- 
times do .not poflefs in other places. 

Of all the objefis of culture in this country, I fliould leaft 
of all be difpofed to promote the culture of drugs. What 
virtues they have, if they are good, we know pretty well; 
but as there is nothing more difiicult in the courfe of prac- 
tical fcience, than to afcerts^ the virtue or precife effed of 
any drug, fo we may confider that which is raifed in an un- 
natural or different foil, as a medicine of untried virtue. It 
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kfy be the fame with that which we import; it may, how- 
ever, be different in fome latent circumftance, and more or 
lefs operative, and mud therefore fubje^l practitioners to the 
rifquepfdiifappointment, or the folicitude of attending nu- 
merous experiments, when they have already a medicine at 
hand of the cfFe^fts of which they are pretty certain. 

We have three different markets, from fome of which we 
may always hope to be tolerably well fupplied with this drug » 
from Turkey, Rudia, and the £afl-Indies« The kinds are 
in fome Te(pt& different, but the differences are generally 

underftoodi ^In all other impoftant articles which can be 

ndfed better and cheaper than thofe we import, by all means 
Ittus cultivate them, and with affiduity. Whatever other 
nations can raife and fell cheaper than we can do^ and are wil- 
ling to exchange for our manufadures, letu s import from. 
abroad. This is juft policy and ceconomy. — Jan. 1779. 



[By Dr. Pcjltej^ey, of Dorchester.) 

The famous naturalifl dnd Siberian traveller, Mi Pallas;i 

^s to have determined the RuJ/ia rhubarb t6 be the 

Jfi««i Palmatum\ and that the Chinefe rhubarb is the fpe- 

^ which Linnseui once thought to be the true rhubarbj 

^ defcribed as fuch in the Anutnitates Academka^ under 

^hc ninic of Vndulatum. I have been informed, th^t thefc 

^ fpecies, planted near each other, will produce a mongrel 

PW, the feeds of which are riot fertile; and I fhould not 

'* ^)ri2cd to hear that the root of this hybrid excelled 

th^t of its parent plants. Bergius, the latelt author on the 

^eria Medicd that is cdme td my hands, tells us, that tlie 

Oiinefe get up their rhubarb-roots in winter. He himfelf 

*^vifes the taking them up in autumn, and fays they require 

^0 be eleven or twelve years old. March 1783% 
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[By A. FoTHERGiLL, M. D. F. U.S.} 

Mr. J, R. Foftcr, in his hiftory of ** Voyages to the 
North," very lately publi(hed, infortns us, from the mod 
authentick accounts, that at Suchur, a province fubjed 
to the Great Khan of Tartary, where the true rhubarb- 
plant flourifhe^ in the greateft abundance, and from whence 
the merchants carry it all over the world, the country is 
rocky and mountainous, the foil red, with a (faratum of Aone 
under it, fometimes boggy, being every whci^ interfered 
with numerous rivulets. At Kathay, and fomc of the 
more remote provinces, this root is held in no eftimation, 
except for the difeafes of horfes, and for the purpofe of 
common fud. But at Suchur, where its value is better un- 
derilood, its culture and management are duly attended to^ 
and their method feems worthy of imitation in Great-Britain. 
The plant, in its native foil, flourifhes luxuriantly, and the 
roots, when arrived at their full growth, are of enormous 
fize ; the larger ones often meafure three quarters of a yard 
in length, and are of thethicknefs of a man's body. 

The roots are dug up in winter, before they put forth 
leaves, becaufe they then contain the entire juice and virtue 
of the plant; thofe that are taken up infummer being of a 
light fpongy texture, and unfit for ufe. The root, being 
thoroughly cleaned, is cut tranfverfely; and the pieces are 
placed on long tables, and turned carefully three or four 
times a day, that the yiellow vifcid juice may incorporate with 
the fubftance of the root. If the juice be fuffered to run out, 
the roots become light and unferviceablej and if the roots 
are not cut within five or fix days after they are dug up, they 
become foft, and decay very fpeedily. Four or five days 
after they are cut, holes are made through them, and they 
are hung up on firings cxpofed to the air and wind, but arc 
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ihdtered from the fun-beams. Thus, in about two months, 
the roots are completely dried^ and arrive at their full per* 
feflion. M. Thouin, fuperintendant of the exotics at Ver- 
failles, informs us, that the recent fteiti is converted into a 
marmalade, and is confidered as a mild and pleaiant laxative^ 
and highly lalubqous, March 1783; 



[By Air. Hates, Surgeon^ Hampstead.'] 

Having found myfelf difappointed, for many years back, 
in raifing the rhubarb plants fh)m feed, in the open borders 
of my garden, I was induced to try what (iiccefs I fhould 
have by feparating fome of the eyes or biids, which fhoot 
out on the upper parts of the root, together with a fmall 
part of the root itfelf, with fome of the fibres to it*, many 
of thefe may be feen, both in the fpring and autumn, on 
plants of three or four years old. My fuccefs was equal 
to my expecbtion; and all the rhubarb plants which I now 
grow, are raifed after the above method. — Feb. 1787* 



[By J. S. Boreattony Salop."] 

A plant of the Rhtum-Palmatumj the fixth year after it 
Was fowed, grew between the months of April (when the 
fialk firft appeared out of the ground) and the middle of 
July (when it was at its gre&ted perfedUon) to the height oi 
II feet 4 inches; when an obfervation was made On its 
^owth, it grew in one day 3 inches, 9nd in one night above 4. 
Many of the leaves were above 5 feet long, the numerous 
branches all ccnrered with blo/Ibm, and then with feed; iii 
the latter ftate by miich the mod beautiful. In 0<Stober the 
bed was quite ripe, and the plant died down to the ground; 
the root was then taken up, arid weighed 361bs. when waihed, 
and deprived of its fmall and ufelefs fibres.— ^iWs'. 1783- 
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[By Mr. Poole, of Bicknoller, Somerset J] 

March i6, 1779, the rhubarb feeds were fown in the 
(Und ground, and the 20th of March following the pla 
were removed from the feed-bed, and planted in a piece 
garden ground 44 feet long, and 22 feet wide, divided i 
four beds of about 5 feet each bed; holes 20 inches d 
were made for each plant, and two ranks of plants in e 
bed, 3 feet afunder^ which I thinic is too near by a foot. 

Nov. 15, 1782, one of the borders of rhubarb was ta 
up ; and of the roots, after they were cut, cleaned, and dr 
there were left 54lbs. of good rhubarb; 5oIbs. of wl 
were fold in May lad to a druggift in London for lol. 

The purging quality of this rhubarb is not fo (Irong 
the foreign rhubarb; 30 grains of this rhubarb powd< 
being equal to about 20 grains of foreign rhubarb powdei 



The Appendix to the third volume of the Bath Agric 
tural Papers contains a number of experiments made \ 
£ngli(h Rhubarb, by Drs. Falconer, Parry, and Fotherj 
in which the virtues of this drug were thoroughly exami 
and confirmed. 



On Accuracy in the Characleristick Distinctions q 

Plants, Xc. 

[By Sir Tho. Beevor.] 

IN the communications of new difcoveries and exp 
ments, particularly in agriculture, it has been obfer 
that the firft publiftiers of them are fo apt to fee and rq 
fcnt them in a flattering light, that the public, perpetu 
deceived and difappointed in their high-raifed expeclatit 
becoKie fcqptical, and even averfe to all trial of them . W< 
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gentlemen, therefore, be fatisfied with barely relating, and 
with due precifion marking, the feveral refpedUve difadvan- 
tages, as well as the advantages, attending the culture of the 
particular plants they judge proper to recommend to nottce, 
we fhould much feldomer hear the reproachful terms of 
fpeculative and vifionary triflers beftowed upon them. 

To explain my meaning; I would, for rnftance, have it 
R^ntioned among their other properties, (if by experience it 
ihould be found to be fo) that the Mangel- Wurzel will 
not endure our frofts, if left in the ground during the winters 
— that the Turnip- rooted Cabbages will refift the feVereft 
frofts, but are attended with very great trouble and expence 
to get them out of the earth; that when taken up they re- 
quire to be cut to enable the cattle to eat them, and fhould be 
ufed only the lad of all other green food, which they will well 
fupply, until there is a fufficiencyof grafs; — that theRoota- 
Baga plants, though they appear to aflford the fweeteft and moft 
nutritive food of all the roots, and though the value of the 
root has been found to be little or nothing diminifhed, even 
after it has borne its feed, yet will it not abide the feverity of 
firoft better than the common turnip; and one confidcrable 
advantage attendant i^pon them, as well as the Turnip- 
rooted Cabbages, is the vail abundance of food they each 
fupply by their bufhy tops in the fpring;— that the Mowing 
Cabbage feems better calculated for culinary ufes, than for 
cattle;— and that Cow Cabbages, to pay thegrcateft profit, 
ihould be all fpent before Chriftmas. March 179a. 



On Sundry T(tpicks. 
\By Mr. John Feltham.] 

AGRICULTURAL trafts I have not noticed encou- 
raged in fchool libraries, or its obje6is made any part 
of a tutor's monitions. 
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It is the intereft of mankind to treat all animals v 
kindnefs and humanity; to give them wholfome food] 
work them moderately; and by keeping them warm, d 
and comfortable, (hiield them from thofe feverities they 
(comparatively) as fcnfible to as ourfelves. 

An idea has occurred to me, which might 6icilitate 
progrefs of agriculture and the arts, and prove lucrativ 
the adoption, and advantageous to the publick. It is. 
eftabliih a manufa£lory upon an extenfive fcale, for mal 
very fmall models of all the inftruments ufed in or conne< 
with hu(bandry, upon a neat, portable, and cheap plan. 

Hedges could be made fources of much greater profit 1 
at prefent is attempted. The ildery I conceive, if plai 
on an extenfive fcale, would produce moft valuable w 
far fuperior to fome foreign ; and its underwood be | 
dufSiive and luxuriant enough for domeAick purpofes. 

I think plain intfarudions on all topicks of farming 
adopted on the plan of the moral tra^ of the Cheap R( 
fitory, would be highly beneficial, June 1797. 



Bints for s&wing ^various Kinds of Grain^ from ceVi 

Pha^nomena of Nature. 

[By Mr, Wagstaffb.] 

jyEASE znAfpring vetches. As early as the larkarifc 
fing, and partridges are paired. 

Oats. When rook3 begin to build, and the male I 
foms (catkins) of the hazel expand and (bed their farina 

Bftrley. At the earlied difcovery of the cuckoo, and 
white- fwoln buds of the black-thorn. 

Cabbage^ and turnip- rooted cabbage^ At the appearanc 
the hyacinth, (blue-bell) and when the ring-dove (wc 
pigeon) begins to coo. 
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Potatoes. When the wilding or crab-apple is in bloom ; 
' and perhaps the due period of taking them up is at the 
dropping of its fruit. 

Buck or hrofiJt. When the hawthorn's bloom is going 
o£F with a purple hue^ and the young rooks are perceived 
out of their nefts. 

Turnips. When the elder flowers, and the early cherry 
ripens. 

fVbeat. At the fall of the aflien leaf, or.when the grey 
or Roy fton crows return ; but thefe being only local vifitants, 
moil of the inhabitants in feveral counties not being ac* 
quainted with them, their return is in correfpondence with 
the latefl fidi of the acom, and the variegated appearance of 
the woods. Un the appearance of the fieldfare the due 
period is pad, Sept. 1 789. 



On BEES. 

[By Mr. J. Kbts^ near Pembroke J\ 

ENGLAND is not defe£Uve in the produ£Hon of 
fwarms ; our docks in general emit too many, which 
make a great (hew in number, but yield a very inadequate 
proportion of honey and wax, or of docks fit to (land through 
the winter and fpring. It is certain we have more farina 
to nouri(h the broods, than honey to feed them when bred; 
confequently there are but few apiaries but what may be 
overcharged. If none but firft good fwarms were prefcrved, 
and the cafts or after-fwarms returned back to the (locks, 
the increafe of honey would .be many fold greater than in 
the ufual pra£lice of the peafantry. An incorporated flock 
will gather more honey than three or four fingle ones, for 
rcafons obvious to intelligent apiators. Hives of bees of 
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half a bufticl meafure, intended to (land, .ought at Uaji to 
veigh twenty pounds; larger hives in proportion. Nor 
ought they to be above two years old. To take the honey 
without dcftroying the bees, cannot be done by any of the 
prefent methods, without trouble, and other inftruments 
than are yet publickly known, or in ufe among the com- 
monality. It is with concern I fee numbers of fober, honeft, 
and induftrious cottagers, with families, to whom a ftock of 
bees would be a little eftate, but who out of their fmall 
pittance of wages can never fparc enough to purchafc fo 
defirable a refource. June 1 788. 



On MANURES. 

IBj/ T. S. Norfolk.'] 

WE may rank all our varieties of foil under the fol- 
lowing heads ; Sand^ Ci^y^ Gravely Qjaiky Loam^ 
Marie. All fands are hot and dry — all clays cold and wet; 
and therefore the manuring fandy lands with clay, or clay 
lands with fand, is the beft of all, for this changes the na- 
ture of the land itfeif; whereas dung, and other fubftances, 
afford only an inferior and temporary improvement. Mixed 
foils, whicli incline to the clayey kind, are beft of all for 
com and pulfe. But it is not the natural foil only that the 
farmers ought to confider, but the depth of it, and what 
lies immediately underneath it. Gravel is, perhaps, the 
beft under-ftratum to make the land prolifick. The beft 
loams, and natural earths, are of a bright brown, or liazely 
colour ; hence they are in this county called hazel loams. 

Mr. TuH thought that the only difference in foils, except 
their richnefs, is occasioned by the different degrees of heat 
and moifturc that they receives and that earthy of whatever 
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kind it be, is equally proper for the produtSUon of plants in 
general, provided the heat and moiilure be equally adjufted. 
But in this I am inclined to think Mr. Tull is miilaken.-* 
His inftance, that rufhes, when taken from a low watety 
g^nd, and planted on a dry hill^ will grow and flouri(h 
there, provided a plenty of water be given them, does not 
prove his pofuion; for by the addition of water the foil be- 
comes fimilar to that from whence the rulhes were taken* 



[By B. K. Her is. ^ 
Among the maihires recommended for clay, fand is of 
all others to be preferred, and fea fand the belt of all where 
it can be obtained ; this mod efFe(fiually breaks the cohefion. 
The reafon for preferring fea-fand is, that it is not formed 
wholly (as rooft other fands are) of fmall ftones; but con- 
tains a great deal of calcareous matter in it, fuch as Ihelb 
grated and broken to pieces by the tide ; and alfo of falts* 
The fmaller the fand is, the more ealily it penetrates the clay; 
but it abides lefs time in it than the larger. Shells, iDarle, 
^es, and all animal and vegetable fuftances, are very good 

nwnures for clay. Chalky foils are generally dry and 

wamv, and, if there be a tolerable depth of mould, fruitful; 
producing great crops of barley, rye, peafe, vetches, clover, 
Woil, burnet, and particularly feinfoin.— — l/ight poor 
l^nd feldom produces good crops of any thing till well ma- 
nured. Light rich land is the moft eafy to cultivate to 

^vantage, and capable of bearing moft kinds of grain, 
Pulfe, and herbage; fuch lands are the beft adapted to the 
drill-hu(bandry, efpecially where machines are ufed, which 
^^uire (hallow furrows to be made for the reception of the 
fccd,-^— Coarfe rough land fhould be ploughed deep in 
'^tumn; when it has lain two weeks, crofs-plough it, and 
W it lie rough through the winter.— ilfey 1782, 
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[Bt/ Mr. Pavibr, of West-Monckton.l 

For feveral years paft I have entertained a notion, that 
fern being burnt upon a fallow ground would produce an 
excellent drelTing for turnips and wheat. The a(hes of fern 
are ftronger than any otiier, and mud confequently, on ac-* 
count of the great quantity of falts they contain, be of infinite 
fervice in promoting vegetation. 

In the courfe of laft futnmer( 1 778) a farmer who lived in 
my neighbourhood had a iield of five acres under a fallow 
for wheat. It lay adjoining to a common which produces 
abundance of fern, and I obtained a promife from him to 
^fs a part of it therewith. One other part of the field 
was drefled with dung alone ; and the remainder with a 
mixture of lime and old mud taken out of a mill-pond at 
the bottom of the field. This laft- mentioned drefling was 
well mixed, and laid on in a large quantity. No ex^dt ac- 
count was kept of the expence of the fern-drefling, nor ol 
the quantity ufed ; we can, therefore, only guefs at thefe 
paniculars. It is, however, an undoubted facl, that 3s. 6dt 
is more than fufficient to pay for cutting, drying, and car- 
rying a waggon 'load in fuch a convenient fituation; an.^ 
"upon due enquiry, I was informed that about four wa^pi 
loads were laid on an acre; confequently it mult have 
as cheap a drefling as could poifibiy be laid on it. 

This field of wheat was reaped the 3d inflant; as far ^ 
the fern was burnt, (which was two acres) the wheat w * 
in every refpe£t the beft in die field ; being taller, firong^^ 
thicker, the ears larger and finer, and the crop very d^^ 
from grafs and weeds. 7 he reapers ail declared they tms 
not cut any wheat fo good this feafon. The part dreC32 
with lime and mud was better than that dreiled with A\:Mwr. 
^y, that being the wqrft of all. The owner of the wbt^^ 
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ind myfelf were l>oth of the opinion, that the difference in 
lefpcfi of quantity of Aieaves was in favour of the fern- 
ditflcd part, nearly as feycn to five ; but the difference with 
lefpeS to the quantity of clean corn muft certainly be in a 
pnttT proportion, by reaibn of the ears bemg fo niuch 
fargirand finer, Aug. 1779. 



[Anonymous; Essex.] 

Soaper's afhes were laid upon clover, fixty buHiels per 
pat to great advantage, and are found very beneficial on cold^ 
^fpongy land. An acre of land* for wheat was drefied 
^ ten bufhels of old feathers ploughed in as they were 
^lead; the acre thus manured produced near forty -eight 
Nhds, the reft of the field not twenty-eight on the average. 



[By Sir Thomas Beevor.] 

The following is the compofition of a new oil manure^ 
^ the expence, for one acre of land : 

Bape, or train-oil > 6 gallons^ at 2s. 6d. —* £.0 15 

Sea-fand, 6 bufhels, at 2d. «— - 10 

<^rfe fait, 2 bufhels, at 1 s. — 2 

Malt-coombs, 24 bufhels, at 4\d. — — O 9 O 

£1 7 o 

1^ method of preparing it is, to fpread the coombs on the 
^ about four inches thick, then fprinUe the fait as level as 
y^can; throw on half the quantity of fand, and half the 
V^^tity of oil, out of a watering-pot; turn it and rake it 
^^ afterwards add the refl of the oil and fand as before; 
^^^ it well till thoroughly mixed, and then throw it in 9 
.bettor ufc, Jum 1776. 
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fANONYMOUS; Norfolk.] 

At the lower end of my farm -yard is an old pond or re 
fcrvoir of water, which is the receptacle of every thin 
that drains from the other parts of my yard, (lables, and th 
ditches of feveral fields. Finding this water of advantag 
in my garden, in the latter end of July 1772, 1 meafured on 
two fpots of fifty fquare yards each, in an adjoining meado^K 
which had been mowed, and was much burnt up. And h 
order to prove this water, I wat^r^ one fpot with it, an( 
the other with water from a fmall adjacent river, three time 
a week, for a month together, there being little rain all ths 
time. And qfi the fpot which had been watered with th 
pond-water, the grafs was much thicker and higher tha 
the others being as (Irong and fucculent as any part of th 
firft crop had been, of a deep healthy green, and near eightee 
inches high. I cut both, and kept them feparate, in ord< 
to afcertain the comparative value of the hay. On weighin 
each, I foynd that on which the pond-water had been ufe 
near double in quantity, and much fuperior in ouality^ t 
the other. July 1779. 



[Anonymous.] 

Mortimer telk us, that afhes of ^/Z kinds contain in thee 
a very rich fertile fait, and that, therefore, they are the be 
of any manures for cold land, efpecialJy if kept dry, and th 
falts be not wafhed away by the rains. One load of d} 
afhes will be equally efficacious with two loads that hav 
been kept wet. Coal- afhes being of a calcareous qualitj 
are particularly beneficial to four flifF foils; they open an 
meliorate clayey lands, and corre£l their ungenial qualities. 

Mortimer and Bradley both agree, that fea-coal afhes ar 
tlie beft and mod lafting manure for cold lands, and th 
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fitted to kill worms and other infefh. Worlidge tell Us, 
that they kill mofs and ru(he$ in moid grounds. 

A(hes frotn kilns, where ftraw and fiirze are burnt, are 
a very good manure for moft kinds of foil. Peat-alhes arc 
good manure, if mixed with lime before they are fpread. 

Afhes burnt from fat black peat, fuch as is dug about 
Newbury in Berkfhire, and in fome pans of the Ifle of Ely, 
are of fo fulphureous a nature, tha( farmers are afraid to lay 
them on their barley ; nor do they drefs their wheat with 
them till late in tlie fpring. About eight bufhels are fuffi- 
'deat to be fown over an acre of wheat, peafe, turnips, clover, 
rap^ or fainfoin^ and this as early as poflible. Thefe 
a(bes contain at lead double the quantity of fulphur that is 
found in any other. 

Two loads of foapers' afhes are fufficient for an acre of 
arable land ; and by the aflTiftance of tliis manure, the ground 
will not only yield a large crop, but may be fown confiantly 
^hout fallowing for many years together* 



[Anonymous.] 

Lime, like moft other manures, has been ufed in different 
places, and by different perfons, with various fuccefs. Lime 
ought not to be ufed alone, except where there is plenty of 
vegetable or animal fubftances for it to a£^ upon. When 
thde are wanting, mbc it up with rotten dung; for without 
thefe it will, in many cafes, exhauft the foil of its moft fertile 
juices and particles, and leave it in a barren ftate. Where 
^ere is plenty of vegetable or animal fubftances for it to adl 
upon, liiiie may be ufed to confiderable advantage; and alfo 
^ land over-run with weeds, as it kills and converts them 

• 

uuo good manure. But on exhaufted or very poor land, 
^^ expence of liming will never be repaid. In Dcvonftiire 
Gme is l^d in fmall heaps on the land, then covered with 
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earth till the coat is thick enough to fecufe it from air and 
lain; and in Order to prevent thofe from entering, they beat 
theoutfide of the heaps fmooth with their (hovels. The 
moifture of the earth gently flakes this limei and the heaps 
remain in this date until the land is ready for its fpreading. 



[Anonymous; Dorsetshire.] 

'Thefirft thing neceflary on worn-out lands is, immedi- 
ately after harvefl, to turn them up with tlie plough as deep 
as pofTible. In order to do this effeilually, it will fome- 
times be needful for a fccond plough to follow the firft in 
tlie fame furrow; which will throw the mould over, and 
bury the flubble and weeds. In this cafe there will be a 
new foil uppermoft, which being frefh to the air, will receive 
much greater and more lading benefit from the fun, the rain, 
and the firofts, than it otherwife could do^ as thereby it will 
attrad a greater quantity of the nutrition which thefe affords 
The (hibble and weeds, being by this method of ploughing 
buried deep, will much fooner rot than when juft covered. 
In this (late the ridges will lie high, and if the land be wet 
er of the brick-earth kind, will be full of clots or lai^ 
lumps. No time (hould now be loft by delaying to render 
this newly^tumed up foil as fine as harrowing can make it/ 

I am convinced, by repeated experiments, clofe obferva- 
tion, and plain rcafoning on known fafls, that lands which 
are made fine before the (harp froft and winter rains come 
en, will receive a much greater (hare of their influence than 
any other. If the land be left in a rough (late, there is feldom 
time for the rains and firoft to afFe6l more than the outfide 
of the large clods or lumps f the outfide will indeed be pul- 
verized, but the middle of the lumps, wherever they are 
hvh will bt found nearly in the £une hard (tiif ftate as when 
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turned up by the plough. Hence it muft sqppear to every 
one, that in this cafe the benefit of air, winter rains, and 
froAs) on lands thus left, is partial; and the confequence is, 
diat harrowing it in the fpring, when thefe are over, is too 
btefor its receiving the benefit which would have accrued from 
them, and the power of vegetation is not fo vigorous* 



[-By Arthur Young, esqj] 

During my refidence at North -Mims, in Hertford(hire» 
I kept a regifler of a great number of experiments and ob- . 
favations, which I intended afterwards to revife and pub- 
li(h: but in this I did wrong; for fuch minutes (hould be 
pobliflved while they are yet frefh in the memory, that the 
obfervations and condufions drawn from them may be 
founded not only on the dired circumftances of the trial, 
but on the general colour of the feafons, and fituation and 
nature of the farm. On quitting it I went direfHy to Ire- 
bnd ; and from that time till 1 fettled in Suffolk had no 
Icifure to look over thofe papers, fome of which were loft in 
moving. But on examining them lardy; I find a feries of. 
minutes of the farm yard management, which I think ought 
not to be defh-oyed, as they contain an attempt to afcertain 
theexpence of that manure, which has not, at leaft to my 
knowledge, yet been done; being indeed a very difficult and 
complex, though interefting queftion. 

The Manure raised in the Farm^Yard^ during 

the winter 1768 9. 
. My flock of cattle this winter was, fix horfcs, four cows, 

«vl nine lean ho^, The ftraw, &c for making into 

^«np, was thirteen acres of wheat, and twelve of oats, befides 
^hich I bought eight loads of ftraw, and three of haulm.— 
I calculate ^ ^\ the 25 acres of com yielded itf loads of 
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ftraw. The whok therefore was twenty-nine loads. Th 
cows and horfes confumcd 1 6 loads of hay. 

The cows and ftock-fwine ran loofe in the yard, and ha 
their (haw giyen in cribs ^ the ilables and fat hog (lies wei 
cleanfed into the yard. In May, the whole was turned dv( 
and laid into fquare heaps ; and in June carted away. Th 
quantity 118 loads, each 36 bufhels, which is the quantit 
made by 45 loads of hay and ftraw, which is nearly two load 
and three quarters of dung for one of hay or ftraw, and 1 
loads a head for the horfes and cows. 

EXPENCES. /:. J. . 

8 loads of ftraw (average 13s. id. per load) - 5 5 
3 loads of haulm ------ --f^- 

18 loads of ftraw .------. nj^ 

Labour in ftiovelling up the dung, and turning it 012 

;^.i8 18 
t^'rom hence it appears, that had the ftraw been bough 
merely to litter cattle with, the dung fo raifed would hav 
coft 3s. 2d. per load of 36 buftiels. Confidering that it i 
on the fpot, and no expence therefore of carriage in bringinj 
it, this price I think is not dear. I would certainly bu; 
dung fo as to have it delivered at my farm. But this is nc 
the point of view in which the 18I. 18s. 5d. fhoulcl te con 
fidered 5 for four cows were partly wintered out of it. The; 
ate ftraw the whole winter, befides their hay; this is to b 
reckoned at 6d. a week, or %l. 12s. which reduces the 18I 
18s. 5d. to 1 61. 6s. 5d. which is 2s. qd per load ; a pric 
cheaper than dung can be had in any otlier method. 

The Manure raised in the Farm-Yard during the 

Winter of 1769-70. 

This year the ftock of cattle was feven horfes, feven cows 
three calves, befides hogs. The ftraw, fern, and ftubbic 
for making into dang, was fixty-feven loads, viz. 
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Ekven fis^gon loads of fern, 16 loads of firaw boiig{br, 
3oditto the product of 33^ acres of fpring com, 10 w;^gQn 
loads of ftubble bought at 7s* and 22 loads of hay con- 
fumed by the horfes, cows, &c. 

I alterednfiy m an a ge m entthis year; for in Augdl, Septem- 
ber, and OStohety I carted m 591 loads, 18 buihels ead^ cf 
turf and ditch earth, which were spread over the yard, about 
two feet deep, except round againft the buildinga to the 
breadth of fix or feven feet, which was left as a path. On 
this bed of earth the ftaUes, cow-hoide, hog-fiies, &c« were 
deanied; and the cribs with ihaw for the loofe cattle were 
moved about it. My defign in carting this earth was to re- 
tain the urine; a fmall gutter which runs into a neighbout- 
ing horfe-pond drains the yard : the fituation is fuch, rtiat 
I could not flop it in the way to make any ufeof it; and as 
nun will always make the ferm-yard overflow, which occa* 
fions an abfolute necefltty to ^ve it an outlet, I wa^ defirous 
of ffa^uning it well through this layer of turf, &c. which I 
appiehended would retain much of the virtue of the water 
before it ran off. With this intention, I formed two fmall 
holes on the fide of theoompoftfbr th$ waterto drain into^ 
and I made one of my pec^e very ofttn throw up all the 
water from thofe holes unto the dun^ill, until na 
would drain infbrtbeprefent; this was repeated] 
evtryxweek, e^pedally when the weather was dry, 
virtue of the water is greater; the colour of it alfb m. a; 
indication of the proper time to perform this operation. 

The compoft became by the middle of May of an un- 
common fize for fo fmall a farm as mine, (only 97 acres] it 
was in feveral parts fix feet thick, and in all four or five. I 
then fet about turning it over, and mixing it weU together; 
in domg this, I agreed with four labourers to perform that 
operation, and alio to cart it into the fields, and fpread it on 

VOL. II. Q 
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the land, I finding them two three-wheeled carts and a horfi:; 
and they to receive for the whole job a guinea per hundred 
loads; the carts hold i8 bufhels; which was accordingly 
done, and the quantity was i jc6 loads. 

Total 1106 loads— »Dedu;t 591 — Remain 515, 
Which is near fix of dung for each of hay, ilraw, &c. Laft 
year the' proportion was 2a at 36 bufhels each, fo that the 
quantity this year exceeds ; but then the cabbages eaten in 
the yard are not included, which would reduce it fometliing. 
For horfes and cows it is feventy-nine loads each. 

EXPENCES. £. i. d. 

Carting 591 loads of earth into yard -r- 3 16 10 

Team, &c. at ^d. a load — — — — 1170 

Eleven loads of fern at 6s. — — 3 6 a 

One man 6 days — ■ — — 070 

Team and repairs 6 days, at lOs. 3d, — — 3 1 6 
10 loads of ftubble at 7s. (the price of the (lubble 

and the chopping) — 3 10 (» 

Two men at ditto 4 days — *^ ^ 5 4 

Team, &c. at los. 3d* — — 2^1 o 

16 loads of ftraw at 12s. 5d, ■ — — 9 19 o 

30 ditto at 12s. 5d. — r — — 18 12 6 

• ^Labour in (hovelling and throwing up water - o 17 o 
[The guinea per 100 loads, for turning, filling, 

carting, and fpreading, is o^d. per load, which 

is thus divided: — 
Turning over — - -— _ 

Filling and carting — 

Spreading — -f — r — r 

Oi this only the turning is to be charged — 3 9' 

Total ^.51 2 4 
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Brought over - - • £.$i 2 4 

Seven cows 26 weeks at 6d, — 4 11 o . 

Three calves at 3d. — — o 19 6 

— — 5 10 6 
Total for dung - jf.45 11 10 

1 1 06 loads at this amount come to Qid, per load. 

The Manure raised iji the Farm-Yardj during the 

Winter of 1770-1. 

This winter I proceeded \i\ a different manner with my 
dung from what I had ever done before. In the fuq^mer of 
1770, 1 was at Mr. Bakewell's, at Difhiey in Leicederfhire, 
and remarked that he piled his dung up in a clump in the 
middle of fome of his yards; the idea pleafed me the mo-» 
ment I faw it, and I determined to execute it upon my own 
farm. Mr. B^kewell ufes only dung, but I thought it would 
be an improvement to unite my own method with this; and 
accordingly made a layer of h^ge earth from a border that 
had been grubbed, two feet deep, and about twelve feet 
fquare. This was done the banning of November. The 
quantity of earth 26 loads (of 1 6 bufhels.) The yards and 
(beds were all cleaned on to it, which began my compoft. 
That I might be able to make the greater plenty of dung, I 
purchafed 43 waggon-loads of fern at 6s. a load, building 
ftacks with it ;*— and I had five waggon- loads of (lubble left 
from lafl year. My cattle confided of 6 horfes, 4 cows, 
and a yearling, beiides hogs. The cows were kept tied up 
under a fhed, and regularly littered with Aubble of fern ; but 
I (hould obferve, that I gave them fo much room that it was 
not necel&ry to clean and litter them every day, as is com- 
mon i for if they are confined to a fpot, they lie too dirty 
without it ; but by giving them room to turn about, they 
were kept quite clean by only fupplying them with frefti 
jitter and the whole cleaned out once a week. This 1 did 
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that the muiure might be the better, from receiving ami re^ 
tainiDg (o much the more urine ; nor did I throughout the 
winter percdve the cattle the tea(t injured by this method. 

I kept the prd Uttered about lix inches deep with fern to 
Ibak up the urine, and alfo to be made dung by the hogs, 
the only looTe cattle ; this was cleaned up once a fortnight. 

Thus the yard, the cow-lhed, the hog-flies of lows and 
fitting hogs, and the tables, were all cleaned into three- 
wheeled fmall carts, and {uled regularly on the foundation 
pf earth, until the heap was about feven feet high; and 
when one was filled up, another foundation adjoining wai 
made. And ip order to make the compofl the better, the 
flowings of the yard were partly prevented from running 
off, by being in one place kept a foot deep, Irom which they 
were very often thrown up WJ the compoll with a water? 
twwl. This liquid was the better from my pennii^ thirty 
wether (heep every night on fern in a comer of the yard ; 
hut this dung was not removed till the fheep were in May 
b^n to be fattened. The cows were fed on cabbages an4 
^raw, and the lean hogs on cabbages alone. 



[By the Rev, Mr. Close.] 
4 TABLP for Manuring Land. 
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Exfilanation of the two firft rows of figures : 

The number of heaps of one load each, laid at fiveyard^ 
diihnce, is 193 to cover an acre; two heaps to a load, 96; 
three heaps, 64; and fo cm to the end. Eadi of the fuc^ 
ceeding rows of figures to be read in the tuht manner. 



[By J/r. Bedford, Birch^Manor^ E'ssei.^ 

Ih April 1 784, I manured a piece 6f hnd with malu 
combs, or the dull which falls through the wires, at the ntfs * 
of 4 quarters per acre, and fowed it with dover and barky; 
The barley was very luxuriant, and [Mtiduced near 7 quarters 
per acre. The cropof clever wasonecf thefioeftleverfawi 



[Bif Afr. Waostaffb."! 

Being (ituated by a river, I had finequently regretted thjr 
Quantity of weeds impeding tlie ftrcam, and bong the coca- 
Son of many little iilands forming, which firequently in very 
hiny feafons caufed floodi and inundations, deftrudive of 
Convenience, and fometimes of life. To prevent this ia 
ibme meafure, it is ufual for the weeds in common unnavi* 
j^ble rivers to be cut twice in the fummer months. In 
this practice, the occupiers of mills and of meadows are in* 
terefted; the latur from the fear of inundations on tbi 
fuddennels of heavy raiiis; thtfonmr peculiarly fo to opea 
the current, and admit the water below to pais away freely. 
But little care is taken to difencumber the ffaeam, unlefs in 
fomc places to draw them out on the bank8> whete they art 
fuSiered to renuda as a jiuifvice, without any ufeful or pro- 
fitable application. Having firequendy obferved this, I de- 
termined to try their tSeSt as a manure in their g^reen (bite* 
1 therefore tried tbem 00 foio^g^gxieD ground) and they zp^ 
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pfcared to anfwdr my expeSbtion. But as this ftnall expert 
ritnent was not fully decifive, I prevailed on a neiglibouring 
farmer to try them on one acre in a large turnip field then 
preparing, and on that acre entirely to omit any of the com- 
pod with which the reft of the field was manured. This 
be exadly conformed to, and threw the water weeds into 
every furrow that was at the next turn filled up by the 
plough. The confequence was, that by the moifhire and 
fermentation of the weeds the feeds vegetated much fooner 
than on the reft of the field. They alfo grew quicker, and 
Were fuperior both in the fize of the roots and luxuriance of 
the leaves, fo as to render the fpot very confpicuous in the 
field; but impartiality obliges me to remark, that in th^ 
fucceeding crop (barley) there was a perceivable inferiority 
to tlie reft of the land* Feb. 1784. 



1^1^ 



, . [By the Same.'\ 

Permit me now to relate a mode of more experienced 
advantage, which is, by extrading them with their roots, 
tod the furface of the foil on which they grow ; leaving them 
awhile to the adtion of the fun and air, for a requifite fer- 
mentation. About the middle of June, in a broad part of 
a ftream, where from a leflened current a muddy fediment 
refted, and on which, in fpaces, various weeds grew, but 
whofe furface was g^erally covered by the river conferva^ 
whofe extended deep green filaments fcarce left any of the 
other fpccies perceptible* To draw thefe out, I employed, 
two men, accuftomed to the cutting of weeds in rivers, who, 
with paring and dragging inftruments, drew put many loads 
in the courfe of the day,^ Thefe, laid on a ridge, about fifty 
yards on the bank of the ftream, were continued there about 
three weeks s when I had two cart*loads of this aquatic fub* 
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ihnce laid on two different parts of an indofed piece of laiid 
preparing for turnips, In an equal proportion with ftye and 
'Aabte maiiur^, (pread at the fame time over thcf remaincl^r of 
the field : with another lostd I filled up a hollow that had 
been lately excavated, on which I planted turnip-rooted 
and Savoy cabbages ; 'and at the fame time planted, fome 
df both in a common garden foil, and likewife in fome un-^ 
mixed mud, where no weeds grcwj drawn firom the riVer firf 
that purpofe. . * 

The virtue of the wced-compoft is obvious in eachexpe^ 
rimeht; in the lafl- mentioned, the bvoys exceeded in cab-^ 
bage, arid the turnip- rooted in leaf and bulb, others of iht 
fame fp^cies fet in garden mould; while thdfe fet on the 
mere mud have fcarcely m^de a progrefs ; decifively evincing, 
I conceive/ that the principle of incredfe, and progrefs of vc- 
getatidn, are more pecutiafly deHved firom the weeds, than 
from the matricc on which they grew^ 

In refpedl to the tumijjs, though no partiality was (Hewii 
'in fj[>reading more in quantity, in equal fpaces, than of the 
other manures, nor were thofe fpaces in any eftimated pre- 
ference as to native foil ; yet are thofe fpots diftihguifhed hf 
a more vigorous vegetation, and a deeper green; nor can 
there be found on the reft of the field (y-Sths of the wholO 
any roots fo large as many in thefe fmall tracks. 

I have carried thi^ experiment farther, but fit)m thence 
no dedfioil cati be formed, bdngon land newly dibbled with 
wheat; the probable fuccefs of which, and the more aflured 
probability of an improvement on a barley crop, intended iii 
fuccefiiop to the turnips, I purpofe to communicate when 
time fliallgivc thb rrfult,- — Fibi 1788. 



/ 
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[By the Same J] 

In the couvfe of my addrefs I had fpoken with a degree 
of confidence of the eiq;>e3€d fiicce(s of a barley crop, in 
fuooeflion to the turnips, of which I gave you an account. 
I have now to add, that my oonfidenoe had not betrayed me 
into a miflakcQ efiimation of this new manure, as on le& 
than one acre and dlree roods, I had oiF feventy-feven 
WiiKheQer bufbels of maltif^ barley, befides three bufiidf 
of a lighter quality. The quantity of d&is produce may be 
afcribed to thegenerad well-manuring for turnips with.amn 
mon dung, but on thofe fpaces where none of thai ex:* 
tended, a larger produce was apparent; and even on the 
worft part of a field dibbled with wheat, and where, 6om b 
quite oppofite quality to a gravelly height on which the weed- 
manure was fpread, half fleril as this ^ce was, were pro* 
doced ears dofer, larger, and with fuller grain, than on a 
deeper ioil extended on a level round it, which had a natural 
advantage, and a drefling of common manure. 

I have extended this river-weed compoft the laft feafiicii 
over a piece of land fo\^'n with turnips, which appear with a 
fuperiority to others bordering upon them. Another tnft 
of land fpread (bleiy with this compoft was fown with turnip- 
rooted cabbage, in the mani^er began (I prefume) and foe- 
oelsfully purfued by Sir Thomas Beevor; thefe are in a 
profperous ftate, and furpafling in fise fome I had on better 
land the preceding year, which were well manured, but not 

with the river compoft. The vaft quantities of rank 

weeds and plants wliich abound on the banks of the nume- 
rous rivers and dreams of this country, r^afonably cut, and 
fermented and incorporated with other articles, for manure, 
according to the judgment and convenience of the farmer 
might prove of no ixtaHl national benefit.—— A(^. 1788. 
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[Ay a GerMtman of Pennsylvania.'] 

tn anfwer to your qocrics refpeding Gypfum^ or PMnfttr^ 
kfPariSy I (hall dve as fiill information as I can of the 
fucoe(s of my own and my ne^bours' experiments. The 
befl kind is imported from hills in the vidnity of Paris; it is 
brought down the Sdne, and exported from Havre <fe Grace. 
I am informed there are laige beds of it in the Bay of Fundy. 
It is pulverized by firft putting it in a (hunpii^-miiL .The 
finer its pulverization the better, as it will thereby be vvxt> 
generally diffufed. Itisbeft tofowitinawetday^ theinaft 
approved quantity for grais is fix buihek per acre. No axt 
is required in fowing it, more than making the diflributioa 
tis equal as poi&Ue on the fward of the grafs. It operates 
altogether as a top manure, and therefore Ihould not be put 
on in the fpring, until the principal frofts are over, and ve- 
getation hath begun. The general time for fowing with Us 
is in April, May, June, July, Auguil, and even as late as 
September. Its eifech will generally appear in ten or fifteen 
days ; after which the growth of the grafs wiii be fo great as 
to produce a large burden at the end of fix weeks after fowing. 

It muil be fown on dry land, not fubjetS to be overflown* 
1 have fown it on fand, loam, and clay, and it is difficult to 
% on which it has bed anfwered, although ^the effect is 
Iboner vifible on fand. It has been ufed as a manure in 
Pennfylvania for upwards of twelve years. 

One of my neighbours fo wed fome of his grafs ground fijt 
j^rs ago, another four years ago; a great prt of my own 
farm was fown in May 1788. We regularly mow two 
crops, and palhire in autumn j no appearance of failure, the 
prefent crop being full as good as any preceding. I have 
this feafon mowed fifty acres of red clover, timothy grais, 
white clover^ &c« which was plaiitered lafl May, July, and 
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September; many who faw the grafs eftimated the produce 
at two tons per acre, but I calculate the two crops at three 
tons. Several ftrips were left in the different fields withbut 
pliifter; thcfe were in a mcafure unprodudive, being fcarce 

worth mowing. In Aj)ril 1788, I covered a piece of 

grafs land upwards of two inches thick with barn manure; 
iti the fame worn-out field I fowed plaifter, to contrafl it 
Hvith the dung. I mowed the dunged and plaificred land 
twice laft year, and once on this ; in every crop the plaifier 
has produced the moft. Tlie ()laifter operates equally as 
wcH on the other graflcs as on clover. Its effed is faid to 
be good on wheat, if fown in the fpring ; but I cannot fay 
this from experience. On Indian com I know its operation 
to be great » we ufe it at the rate of a table-fpoonful fdr i 
hill, put in immediately after drefllng. 
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^Tperiments, with Observations m the Effect* tf 
Gypsum, or Plaister of Paris, as a Alamire Jo* 
Saintfoin, Cow-Grass, Dutch-Clover, He. 
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The above Ubie is the rerult of repnted trials upon light 
loams, and poor calcareous foils, particularly clulky ones, in 
iKc years i79'2, 1793, 1794, made by a gentleman of Kent. 
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tin the Consiruciiori ofReseif^irs to preserve the Liquor 
' fromSiableSy Cattle-Stalls, SCc. 

[By Mr. R. Pew.] 

WITH A COPPER--PLATE. 

ICJti^ERVE the Society have ofFcred a premium to the 
farmer who (hall eonHruGt thd beft fort of refervoir to* 
Jjrcferve the liqadr from ftables, cattle-ftalls, &c. A farmer 
who is my pdtient, (Mr; Thomas Pbwell, of Semly, Wilts^) 
taking notice of this article, took me our to fee one of hiS| 
v/hich appears to me to be upon the befl pofffible conftrudtion^ 
and which he is about to enlarge, with a view, I believe, to 
become a candidate for the premium. The rude (ketch 
annexed, [see the plate^ will convey at fufficient idea of his 
method, which the fpot very much favours. 

The cow-rtalls ftand nearly on the top, but a little on one 
fide of a knap, and by means of gutters behind the liquor 
is carried into a fmk which runs under the (lable, where it 
meets j by the help of another (ink, with the ftable liquors and 
thcfe, together with the liquor of the pig-fties, run through 
an under-ground drain into the refervoir, into which Mr. 
Powell throws all kinds of weeds or other refufe vegetable 
or animal matters, where it of courfe rots; if the weather 
prove wet, he ftirs it well by means of poles, then draws 
up the hatch, and by means of the trenches, it is condudied 
to all or any part of the mead below, which mead is ren- 
dered aimoft incredibly productive by it; and tbe whole is in 
general, at leaft a month before any of the watered meads I 
have feen, though I have occafion to go through many al- 
nioft every day. If the weather prove dry, he empties the 
reiervoir, and caAs the manure at bis leifure where want^t 
Simple watering undoubtedly produces wonderful tS^&s^ 
bui 1 much doubt if any thing equal to tbis> neverthelefty 



Stalla for 12 Cows. 
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iny neighbour Mr. Weft, a very obferving and diligent 
farmer, tells me that a friend of his took the pains one year 
to carry out all liis ftable liquor alone, without ohferoing anj 
good effeSlj and this perfon knew another who had doQe the 
fame with no better fuccefs. This, however, by no means 
proves that it may not be an excellent ingredient for haften- 
ing the putrefactive procefs in a compoft fimilar to the 
above ; and in that point of view, I cannot help thinking 
that the objecl of the Society's enquiry js fully anfwcred, in 
the plan of Mr. Powell, namely, that of converting ftable^ 
cow, pig-jiquor, &c. to the m§fl ujeful purfofes^ and ^t thq 
fmallejl expence. May 1 793* 



On the Healthiness of managing Silk-Woims^ 

[By Henrietta Rhodes, Bridgnorth.'^ 

THE filk-worm in itfelf is totally inoffenfive; but if dead 
ones are fuifered to remain among them, they certainly 
become putrefcent^ as othpr animal fubftances, andof courfe 
unwholfome. - In the fpmmer in which I fed upwards of 
30,000 in one room, nobody was the worfe for attending; 
4faem; and j^t I frequently fpent whole days with them, as 
did many of thofe friends who were kindly attentive to aflift 

me in- the care of them.- To afcertain how much food 

will fupport a given number of worms has difficulties, fince 
they eat much more voracioufly at one time than another, 
and the lettuces vary materially in fize. 

There is a matter which appears to me of much greater 
[nagnitude, than the offering premiums for the planting of 
mulberry-trees; and that is, the holding forth a rew 
thofe who ftiall difcover the beft method to propagate 
. All th^ g^deners with whoqa I have coQverfed f^-* 
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are ignorant of the pra£lice any othei' way, than by tranf* 
planting the fuckers which fpring from the roots of the dd 
tree; and thefe are fo few, that the expence of the purchafe 
muft deter any <Dne firom making a larg^ plantation, whilft 
the ufe and profits of it are fo precarious, — Dec. 1 787. 



On VERMIN. 

* 

BY Ibwing foot the mice are kept from peafe and beans; 
and it is recommended to dip the roots of cabbage- 
plants wet with water in foot. Soot alfo, mixed well with 
wheat when fown, prevents the grub, and keeps off birds. 
Mr. Jacob, of A me, near Warcham, fpeaking of rats, feys, 
^ In the fide of a bank which ran along the path-way to my 
barn, I obfervcd a number of holes, in which the rats har- 
boured and bred in warm weather. The next day making 
fome matches with flips of brown paper dipt ill brimilone, I 
put them into the holes — the mouths whereof I flopped, to 
.drive the fmoak inwards* After the matches were burnt 
put, my man opened th» ground, where we found feveral 
nefls, but both old and young were fled. The rats left my 
houfe, barn, and flables, direfUy ; and for five years pafl 
have never returned. The difagreeable fmell o»f the burnt, 
brimflone, doubtlefs, occalioned their leaving the promifes. 
I would therefore propofe, that when a bam is cleared out 
jufl before harvefl, a pan of charcoal be lighted up in it, and 
fome pieces of brimflone thrpwn pn the fire, to fumigate 
the whole barn. If the doors and windows are fliqt dofe, 
thi$ will be done mo^fl ^ifedually." I 



[By Mr. Rack.] 

There are few infedts more prejudicial to the farmer than 
\h^ generally known by the name of the Cick -Chaffer. In, 
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diflferent parts of this kingdom they are called by differtnf 
mmes; fuch as the Chaffer^ the Cack-Chaffer^ the y^^y- 
Cock^ the May-Bug^ and (in Norfolk) tlie tor. Vv'hen full 
grown in their grub-fhte, they are near an inch and a h^lf 
long, and as big as a child's little fing^. Their heads ara 
rpd, their bodies fott, white, and (hining, with a few hairs on 
the back. They have three hairy legs oo each fide, aD 
placed near the head, in which are two forceps or jaws, like 
the hornet *, with thefe they cut afunder the roots of grais» 
corn, &c. and frequently deftroy whole field; in a (hort time. 
In this eriua or grgb ftate, they continue three and ibm^tiiDei 
four years. In their beetle (late they have two pair of wingsj 
the one filmy, and the other fcaly. The interior pair are 
folded up in a curious manner, and remain hid, unle& when 
expanded for flight. The elytra^ or caie* wings, are of m 
reddi(h brown colour, and fprinkled oyer with a fine white 
powder, like the auricula. The legs and tail (which is 
poinfed) arp whitilh. Thp body is broyrn, except at each 
joint on the fides of the belly, which is indented with white. 
The circles round the eyes are yellowifh; the antena (hort^ 
and terminated by fine lamellated fpreading tufts, which the 
creature expands more orlefs, as it is brifk and lively, or 
otherwife. In the day-time they feldom fly about, but con- 
ceal themfelves beneath the leaves of oak, fycamore, maple, 
hazel, lime, and fome other trees, Nvhich they foon eat to a 
fkeleton; but about fun-fet they are all on the wing, and fly 
about the trees and hedges as thick as a fwarm of bees. 

Thefe grubs generally lie near two inches below the fur- 
face, and eat the roots of the grafs fo regularly, that I have 
rolled up many yards of the withered turf as eafy as though 
it had been cut for a garden. When they attack turnips, 
they eat only the middle of the fmall root; but by that 
{Pe^ns kill all they bite without remedy. 



\ 
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Neither the fevcrcft frofts in our climate^ ncr evert keq 
them in ^ater, "w'M kill them. I have kept fome in w; 
near a week ; they appeared motionlefs ; but on expoi 
them to the fun and air a few hours, they recovered, 
were as lively as even Hence, it is evident, they can 
without air. On examining them with a microfcopc 
could never difcover any organs for xefpiration, or pero 

any pulfation. Hogs will root up the land for them, 

fyA eat them greedily ; but feldom meddle with them a 
cond time. To rooks and crows they feem to be a h 
T^Ie. When nun^erous, they are not deftroyed witli 
great difficulty; the bed method is to plough up the lan< 
thin furrows, and employ children to pick them up in bafk 
fnd then drew fait and quick lime, and harrow in. 1^ 
depofit their eggs in the earth. The firft year the gr 
ture fmall, and do little mifchief : the fecond year they 
increafed to the fizc of a goofe-quill, and are very injur! 
to the herbage; the third year they attab full fize, and 



[By M. N.] 

Pellets made of nux vomica, oil of rhodium, and m 
fet for rats, were eaten at firft, but foon hegledled ; a p 
made of three parts oatmeal, and one of ftavefacre, > 
boney, deftroyed fo many, that the houfe veas difagree 
from the fmell. To take them alive, they were enticec 
degrees into a large box, by cheefe and red herrings. 



[Bt/ the Rev. Mr. Sanders, Sidmouth.'] 

I made a ftrong decoAion of tobacco and the ihoot: 
elder, by pouring boiling water on them; and fprinkled 
trees with a fmall hearth-brufti twice a week for twc 
tl^re^ weeks^i which eff^t^iully d<|iM|dt^ 




\ 
\ 
\ 
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like was tried in the garden of one of iny friends, and the 
leaves retained their verdure until the fall 6f the year. If 
ufed early, as foon as the bud unfolds, itftlf, it will probably 
prevent the fly. The effedl of tobacco has been long known 5 
and elder- water^ frequently fprinkled on honeyfucUes and 
rofes, has been found to prevent infeds from lod^ng on 
them. All that is new in my praflice is the mixing them 
together, and the'reafons are obviou$« The quantity made 
ufe of was, two gallons of water, two ounces of tobacco^ 
and three or four handfuls of elder. It may, however, be 
made as (Irong as you pleafe, it being perfedly innocent as 
to the tree itfelf. 



Many tetters have been addrefled to the Sdciety on tbd 
injury done to trees (particularly firs} by fquirrels, in the 
woods belonging to the Marquis of Lanfdown, Marquis 
Towrilhend, the Marquis of Bathj Earl of Ailelbory, Loid 
Arundel of Wardour, Mr. Coke, Mr. Homer, Mr. Ber*^ 
hard, and feveral others. 



[i?y Mr. Crosley.] 

To kill flug$, take a barrel of coal-tar j remopve a Confi* 
derable quantity, fo as to give fpace at difcretion; pour on 
the remainder a quantity of water, an4 let it ftand two or 
three days, or more 5 this water will be powerfully impreg- 
nated with a quality noxious to flugs^ and if poured on them 
they will immediately die. To prevent the depedations of 
flugs among young plants in a garden, this gentleman rc^ 
commends the fcattering of this impregnated water, by 
means of a watering-pot, on the ground before and after 
lowing, at pleafure. 

YOL, II. Tti 
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[% F.FuRBBR, Bailiff to Mr. ANDfiRDoif,] 

A particular worm has been found devouring the plant 
of wheat in many fields in the neighbourhood of Henlad< 
I found this worm firft in half an acre of tranfplanted wheal 
about the 24th of March, which made me inclinable t 
fearch in another field the 7th of April, where the whes 
plants have been going off ever fince they firft came up, t 
fee if I could find out the worm there. In that field I foun 
fcores of plants totally deftroyed by this worm, where 
folind from one to three under each plant 5 feme part of th 
field was rolled the 3d of March, but the worm was juft tfc 
fame in the rolled wheat as in the other pgrt of the field th: 

was not rolled. The worm is red, or rather of a yello' 

caft, and its make is about one inch long, with eleven ( 
twelve joints, a hard fhell, white within, fix legs before, an 
one behind, with a black downy or hairy head, and twolitt 
fpots on the back, near the tail part. Tlie wheat is attackc 
by them under the furface of the earth, about the ifiuir 
point of the coronal root; and they do not leave theplai 
till all the nourifhment or moifture is drawn from it. 



[Btf Mr, Haskings.] 

Having made fome obfervations on the propagation < 
infeds, that kind in particular of late, wliich often injur 
much of the apple Uoflbm, has had fome of my attentio 
The moft common time for difcovering this infed, and tl 
injury done by the fame, is when the other bloflfoms fall of 
for that where the infefl is doth never open, but by the tin 
the other falls off this is withered, and then has much tl 
appearance of a brown berry; within this is the infe<! 
which, at firft fight, has much the appearance of a whi 
worm, but by minute infpe^on the legs and wings at tli 
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time may be feen. It it, when thus difcovered, in a {at* 
pcnded lUtei in about a fortnight alter, it comes to per' 
f^ion, and is then a black fly, with heufed wings; il fljel 
lut linle, though it walks faftj at thti ieafl touch it flvinks 
togetlicr, and then it has more the appearance of a fpider 
than a fly. Tliis infcA is hatched among bloflom-budsj 
and as foon as (he leaves of the blbflbms on the (ides b^n 
to looTen it forces its way in, and th<n, by the web it makes, 
or by the injury it does by feeding, or by both together, it 
cfieSually prevents the bloiTom from opening; tlut which 
grows within the blo0om is its food, and by the time it lias 
eaten the whole thereof, it is full grown, and titen it foon 
become* in a fufpendcd fhte. When it firft enters the 
blollbm it il a bnall worm of an a^ colour, with a bJackilh 
bead; as it grows larger it grows whiter, and retains iu 
wbitenefs until it is come near to perfeflion, and then in a day 
or two it changes from a white to a footy black; the tranf- 
figuration it paflcs here is from the worm to the fly before^ 
mentioned. To this infect, 1 believe, might be anributed the 
fiiilure in apples, and not to blight, at flated of late in the 

Dewfpapers. 1 know fmoke would be abeiKflcial remedy 

for this injury, provided the work be done in proper time. 
Whenever the bloHoming feafon is warm and dry, a plenty 
of thefe vilitantt may be expelled among the treet, and i( 
any man would try the benefit of fmoke, the fame fhould bc' 
done before the bloflbm has fwolleii to any largcnefs, or at 
the (urtheft before it has opened ; for it fhould be done before 
the By hat laid its eggs, or before the worm has entered the 
blelToms ; as, I believe, they are not eaClyrcmoved afterwardt. 
Thofe birds that feed on infe£ts muft alfo be ufeful among 
thetreesithc moftfoot all ihelel think is the ( 
I am aware, that here I differ in 0^ '" ' 
who are fenfible difcernin^ men; u 
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fofar from.confidering this little animal as a fnend, iuppofe 
him to be much of an enemy, and treat him as fuch. If 
fome men had feen a great number of thefe birds bufy about 
the blOflbms in their orchards the laft bloflbming feafon, they 
ivould readily have attributed the failure in the fetting of the 
fruit to the injury done by them ; but' had there been a large 
number of thefe among the trees the h(\ blofToming feafon, 
I doubt not but fume of them would have produced double 
the fruit they now have. This infcii is fo fmall before it 
enters the bloflbm, that a fmall bird would deftroy a great 
number of them in one day; but as the lad winter has de- 
flroyed moft of thefe birds, there has been but little benefit 
received from them this feafon. Small as this infed is, it i$ 
a very formidable enemy, the moll fo that I know of all the 
infe6l tribes, as it always deftroys wherever it enters; nor 
bas it ever got, neither doth it want, a fecohd to help perform 
tlie work ; for after one has entered the bloflbm a fccond never 
does, fo that as many infe£ls as are within the bloflbms, fo 

much fruit the lefs. -I here acknowledge to have held a 

dififerent opinion of thefe birds, until of late years, and have 
deftroyed a great number of them ; but by my refearches 
into thefe things, I am convinced that I was wrong. At the 
latter part of a mild winter, which is now five or fix years 
fince, the injury that appeared to be done to the fruit*trees 
by the birds was fuch, that the ground under the trees in my 
garden was almoft covered with what appeared to be the 
broken buds ; but on vifiting a gentleman's garden at a little 
diftance from mine, the gentleman obferved to me, what a 
fine hud there wqs on his trees^ and what prorpe£l of a fine 
bloflbm ; I faid, in anfwer to him, that his trees had not re- 
ceived the like injury that the trees in my garden had, for I 
fuppofed that not one bud out of an hundred hut had been 
hurt by the birds. But, to my great furprife, when the blof- 
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/om came forth, thoTe trees that appeared to be fo injured 
brought forth their bloflbm as fine, and the fruit fet as 
flrong, as on thefe trees that had not the lead appearance 
of hurt. I was for fome time at a lofs to account for this» 
but on further examination, I found it was not the bud, but 
a worm that we often find therein, on which the birds feed, 
and what appears under the trees are but the peelings thereof* 
Thefe worms are hatched In the autumn, and then eat their 
way into the foft part of the bud, which they make their 
winter refidence; here the fmall birds often feek their food 
in winter, and which they eafily find by a fmall hole that is 
in the bu d Lynu^ Dorpu 



\By Mr. Gullett, of BeerftrrisJ] 
I have within a few weeks paft opened fome fcores of 
(hrivdled apple-bloflbms, and fcarce ever failed of finding a 
paggot infefi (fome much larger than others) fafely inclofed 
within its natural neft; though in fome inftances I' found it 
had decamped, after having exhauded its nutriment, and the 
decayed bbflbm was ready to fall off with the flighteft toudi* 
When the winged infect tribe firft begin to appear, I would 
recommend fome heaps of the fward or long dung, wet ftraw, 
or any other like nutters, at different intervals all around, 
i. e. on every fide, and likewife fome in different parts of the 
orchard ; and according to the direction of the wind fet fire 
to fome of the heaps, but always on :hat fide from whence 
the wind happens to blow, fo that the fmoke from the fmo- 
thering of the heaps may blow through and fumigate the 

orchard for fome weeks. 1 liave been well informed by a 

fenner in Devonfhire, that h\&fwnigated orchard had a very 
hi^ and plentiful bearing of apples, which he attributes to 
this fumigation alone; while the unfumigatcd oxc)^:ix As in the 
neighbourhood had fcarce any apples at all* j^''«^ l^%()• 
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On ike Poison of LEAD, COPPER, and BRASS. 

[Bj/ Dr. FoTHERGiLL, of Bath,"] 

LEAD in every form is unfriendly to animal and vege- 
table life. The miners who dig the ore, the fmelters 
who reduce it to a metallic (late, manufadurers of white lead, 
painters, plumbers, in a word, all who are much expofed 
to its efHuvia, bear teftimony to its pernicious effects. Its 
fumes are found no lefs deftrudive to domeftick animals, fuch 
as dogs, cats, fowls, &c. nay, even vegetables in its neigh- 
bourhood foon lofe their verdure; nor can plants thrive in 
pots compofed of this metal. Its various preparations, as 
litharge, red ;ind white lead, are all poifonous, and their ac- 
tivity is increafed by their union with acids. And it is me- 
lancholy to confider in how many ways the poifon may be 
taken to deftroy the life of man : in oil, in wine, in rum, in 
cider, milk, cream, vinegar, pickles, and preferves j tea may 
be ddeteripus by being packed in lead ; children's playthings- 
are commonly painted with red or white lead ; many of the 
paints ufed in water colours are poifon ; cofmetics are chiefly 
preparations of lead, mercury, or bifmuth. 

The method of deteding lead in liquor is certain : 
Take of yellow orpiment in powder - - i ounce, 

of quick-lime frefh from, the kiln - 2 ounces, 

of diftillcd water boiling hot - - 20 ounces. 

Let the whgle (land twenty -four hours in a clofe veflTel of 
glafs or porcelain, flirring the mixture with a wooden fpa- 
tula. Then carefully decant the clear liquor, and drain it 
into a bottle, which muft be well fecured and kept for ufe. 
Frequent expofure to air dedroys its tranfparency. 

If a few drops of this liquor be put into a glafs of wine or 
9t|)er fufpeded ]iquor, and no change of colour, or vifibj^ 
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alteration enfue, be afllired fuch liquor is free from lead, or 
Bietallick adulteration. If the liquor contain the fligheft im- 
prcgnation of lead, as litharge, or fugar of lead, (the fub- 
fiances generally employed for the purpofes of adulteration) 
OD adding the teA a precipitation will enfue of a dufky brvum 
ft£ment,''^^l{ the fufpefted liquor be high coloured, it 
muft be previoufly diluted with treble its quantity of dtf- 
tilled water, or the change will not be f«fEcicndy percepti 
Ue : and care muft be taken to add deliberately from tliree 
to fix drops 9Hifj attentively marking the alteration. A 
laiigcr quantity may re-diffolve the precipitate, and foon 
render it invifible. — As iron and other metals may produce 
a change of colour and precipitation, if any doubt (hould 
arife concerning the nature of the precipitate, let a quart of 
the ivSfC&xA liquor be evaporated in a large crucible to an 
extra^ and afterwards calcined in a red heat. When it 
is cold the metallick particles may be difcovered in their 
proper form in the a(hes. Or the precipitate may be exa- 
mined without a tedious evaporatbn, if it be placed on char- 
coal, and the flame of a candle be dire£led upon it with a 
UoW-pipe, by which it may foon be reduced to its metallick 
ftate. — ^If to any medicine, perfume, or cofmetic in form of 
powder, liquid, or ointment, a few drops of this liquid be 
added, a brown colour will foon appear, if any impregnation 
of lead be prefent in the compofition. — The vitriolic acid 
and faccharine acid may alfo be employed to precipitate lead 
from liquors, but the above teft appears to me preferable to 
any thing of the kind yet difcovered. 

Smelters, plumbers, painters, and manufafturers of red 
and white lead (hould, previous to their goingto work early 
in the morning, inftead of drinking a pernicious dram, take 
a fpoonful of caftor oil, or oil of olives, and ufc fat oka- 
vinous foods. 
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Examples arc indeed too frequent of fetal confequenc^ 
from foods that had received a taint from copper vefTels, 
whether from the food being of an acid nature fo as to cor-> 
rode or diffolve a portion of the metal, or from the vcflel 
having contradcd a foluble ruft or verdigris, by expofure to 
the air, or being badly tinned. 

Methods ofdeUSling this poi/on.^^For tht benefit of thofe 
perfons who know the value of health, and wi(h to avoid the 
dangers that muft daily await them while copper vefTels con*^ 
tinue to be employed in all culinary procefles, I ihall now 
add a few additional remarks on the principal chemical teib 
mentioned in the firft eflay, by way of illuftration. 

The moft exquifite teft of the prefence of copper is the 
Volatile Jlk'ali^ox Spirit cf Sal jfmmoniac. If ten or twelve 
drops of this fpirit be added to any liquor impregnated with 
copper, it inftantly exhibits a blue colour, in proportion to 
the quantity contained. Another method is by precipita- 
tion with iron. Thus if a piece of polifhed iron be im« 
merfed fome time in any fluid wherein copper is held in 
(blution by the intervention of an acid, the acid, having a 
' Arong^r attraction to iron, lets go the copper to unite with 
it, and the copper is afterwards found adhering to its furfece 
in its (hining coppery form. 

For the Curi. — in about fix quarts of tepid water difiblve 
half an oqnce of any alkaline fait, Ti^falt of tartar^ fait of 
wormwoody ov pearl- ajh\ or if thefe be not at hand, a folution 
of near double the quantity of common wood'aft)eSy when 
ftrained through linen, may anfwer the end. Let a pint of this 
weak alkaline ley be drank every half hour, with atea«fpoonfiiI 
oi calcined magnefta^ till the fymptoms difappear. Asa confi- 
derable part of the liquor will be rejeded by vomiting, this 
copious dilution muft be refolutely purfued till neariy the 
whole is taken, and the poifon entirely dccompofed, ar^d 
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waflied out of the body. A pint of the alkalim ley tnay alfo 
be adfniniftered dyderwife, efpecially if the pain fliould con* 
!mue ; and the magnefia muft be repeated till it has ope- 
rated briildy, fo as to cleanfe the ftomach and bowels very 
efie&ially. For while the fmallelt particle of poifon remains 
unfubdued, the patient is not fafe. It may not be improper 
to obferve that tlie above method is not confined to verdi^ 
irisj or poifon of coppery but is equally applicable to other 
mineral poifons, as thofe of lead^ glafs of antimony^ corroftve 
faUimatiy cobalt^ and perhaps arfen'tck itfelf. 



\Bif Mr. Hayes, Hampsfead!] 

In almoft all the great dairies, the milk is fuffered to (land 
«i lead, brafs, or copper veffcls, to throw up the cream. The 
dofenefs of the texture of thefe metals, and their coldnefs and 
«>lidity, contribute to feparate a greater quantity of cream 
from the milk than would be done by wooden trundles, or 
^^Hhem pans, both of which are alfo fometimes made ufe of. 

I will not contend, that all the ill effects attributed to 
^^tter are caufed by the mineral particles which it gains by 
^He means above dated. I only infift that it is polFible, and 
^^^dced very probable; and that it may in confequence do 
*i"equent mifchief. Dec 1786. 



On SPIBITUOUS LI2U0RS. 
[By Z)r. FoTHERGiLL, of Bath.] 

UNDER the head of Spirituous Liquors may be com* 
prchended, not only thofe which are in common ufe, 
as brandy, rUm, gin, &c. but alfo the more coftly compound 
waters, or rather fpirits, as thofe of cinnamon, nutmegs, an- 
nifccds, &c*-— Spirits, thougfi warranted as genuine, ar^ 
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however, frequendy adulterated, and oonfequently rendei 
fKIl more detrimental to thofe who drink them. Thus, i 
ftead of genuine French brandy, we are commonly pi 
lented with a fiery malt fpirit, corredled, as it is fuppdi 
with aqua-fortis. Yet with this coimterfeit brandy are oft 
prepared the famous compound waters, tin£lures, and choi 
Cordials, fo highly extolled for thdr fuperior quality. 

In tracing the effeds of ardent fpirit on the human boc 
we (hall find that it exerts its pemidous influence firft < 
the fiomach, the inner coat of which is expofed to its f 
a£lion. It foon deadens that cxquifite fenfibility of : 
nerves which gives the keen edge to appetite, fo eflential 
digdtion. But this important organ, from its intimate co 
neftion with all the noble parts, may be confidered as t 
key-Jione of the fabrick. By gntdually deftroying this, it ui 
dermines the very foundation of health, and, in prjoceis 
time, lets down the whole frame. The liver next becom 
difeafed \ for on this organ it feems to exert a peculiar fp 
cific power, and by injuring its texture, it interrupts t 
courfe of the bile, and renders it incapable of performing ! 
functions. From its a£lion on thofe two important orgar 
its efTeds are propagated far and wide over the whole ne 
vous fyftem. It not only creates maladies peculiar to itfc 
but caufes other difeafes to prove hx more complex, *mo 
dangerous, and more difficult to cure. Hence may be e: 
plained the naufea and loathing, the fenfe of faintnefs ai 
debility, the fmkings, languors, and horrors, which dran 
drinkers fo often experience; and why they fo rarely furvi' 
the attack of an inflammatory or acute difeafe. 

A fmall glafs of ardent fpirit forced into the flomach • 
certain animals throws them into violent convulfions, ar 
even a tea-fpoonful injeded into their veins, almofl inflant 
deprives them of life ! So immediately fatal arc its effed 



when applied to the naked nerves, or blood^veflels, that it 
may literally be pronounced a poifon of the mod dangerous 
and mai^nant kind ! It is abhorred by the brute creation, 
who all, without exception, turn away from it with the ut* 
moft difguft. It is equally deteAed by man in his infant 
flate, till his appetite is depraved by evil example, and his 
natural averfion fubdued by the all-conquering power of habit. 

It is with peculiar concern, however, that we find fo many 
inftances of it even among the female fex, who, from being 
once the patterns of temperance, ahd every thing that was 
amiable, are now reduced to infamy and contempt ! A cir- 
cumfiance not left frequent than depbrable, efpecially among 
the lowefl order of females ! 

Habitual dram-drinkers are not only fhort-lived, but con- 
tn£t a variety of diibifes which embitter all the enjoyments 
diat render life defirable. To enumerate their manifold fuf- 
&rtog$ would require a volume ! Suffice it to obferve in ge- 
neral, that die liver being obftruded, and the conftitution 
tnfcebled, they commonly firft ^1 into a jaundice ; this 
gradually flides into a confirmed dropfy, and this at length 
cbfes the fatal fcene ! Some &w, who efcape the jaundice or 
dropfy, cpntraS goqt or ftone, while others are taken off by 
apoplexy, palfy, or inianity ! For this poiAn, whether quick 
or flow in its operation, is always yi/r# at the laft. 

Wine, beer, and other fermented liquors, drank too freely, 
produce extravagant mirth and gaiety, ending at length in 
drowfinefs and ftupidity. Spirituous liquors tend to infpire 
the more angry and morofe paffions, which often terminate 
in fury and outrage. The former brings on intoxication in 
a more flow, gradual manner • the latter feizes the brain al* 
moPt immediately, without leaving time for recoUedion. 

Hence double-diflilled fpirits, through ever fo genuine 
}ti their Kiod» are more fuddenly deftrudive than the we^er 
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proof fpirit$« This potent poifon, when taken in exce&y 
foon deprives men of their reafon, the only faculty that 
deVates them above the brutes. It overthrows memory, 
judgment, and all the inteliedual powers, introducing a 
temporary frenzy, or favage madnefs, which fmks them be- 
neath the loweft of the brutal tribe. For it fuddenly con- 
verts a rational inoffenfive being into a fury, ripe tor every 
fpecies of mifchief and extravagancy, which in his cooler 
hours he would contemplate with horror and amazement. 
It prompts him to wreak his vengeance indifcriminately, 
whether on his companions, or on glalTes, furniture, and 
other inanimate bodies. As foon as this fit of frenzy fub- 
fides, ilupefiadion enfues ; when he finks down into a (late 
of total infenfibility, during which the mind remains a com- 
plete blank. What a humiliating fpectacle is here ! How 
fit to infpire compaflTion, contempt, refentment, and horror! 
Weil might the Spartans exhibit their (laves in this terrible 
date of difguife, the more eflfedually to deter their fober 
youths from drunkennefs. For in this unfortunate condi- 
tion, mail, lately the fovereign among the creatures, is fud- 
denly transfcjrmed into the mod helplcfs, odious, and dif- 
gufting animal in the creation ! 

7*he advocates for firong liquors would endeavour to 
perfuade themfelves that fpirits are not only ufeful, but ab- 
folutcly neceflary to fortify the fyftem againft the viciiHtudes 
of our climate, and alfo to enable it to undergo hard labour. 
That this, though plaufible, is a vulgar and dangerous error, 
is evident from numerous examples, not only among thofe 
of our own countrymen, who drink nothing but water, but 
alfo of entire nations who never taftc fpirits, and yet enjoy 
health and vigour in a fuper eminent degree. At Conftanti- 
nople, where the ufe pf ftrong liquors is wifely prohibited, 
the Turkifti porters, whofe only liquor is water or IcmonadQ, 
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we obfcrvcd to perform their laborious tafk with alacrity, 
ttd with finnftep to fuftain burthens under which our 
dnun-drinking porters would reel and Aagger. The brave 
Udiers under the Roman Republic, whofe drink confided 
of vinegar and water alone, traverfed various climates in 
marching and fighting beneath a heavy load of armour) yet 
diey nobly fuftained their fatigue, and even conquered the 
world, without the miferable aid of fpirituous liquors. But 
it is obfcrvable, that when afterwards they became enervated 
by luxury and intemperance, they fell in their turn, an eafy 
prey to the more rude and barbarous nations. 

What has hitherto been advanced againil the general 
dfufe of fpirfts, is not to be underAood as applicable to their 
uje. Nor is it fo much my objeft to move the paflions of 
my readers, as to convince their judgment. According to 
its ufe, a p9lfon may be converted into a medicine^ and a 
medicine into a poifon. Genuine fpirit, when converted into 
punch, affords a generous cordial, and is certainly preferable 
to the adulterated wines that are but too commonly vended. 
Here, the fpirit properly diluted with water, and tempered 
with a due proportion of the acid of the fruit, and the whole 
perfe-tly combined bv the intervention of fugar, lofes its 
fiery quality, and beco«ncs a new liquor, not only more pa- 
htable, but abundantly more wholefome, than when nierely 
dafhcd with water alone. On urgent occafions, therefore, 
and where fuch a cordial feems to be really wanted, as when 
a pcrfon has long been expofed to cold tempeftuous weather, 
orexhaufled by ficknefs, or bodily fatigue; a few glallbs of 
warm punch may not be improper, to prevent a greater evil. 
•*-*' Gre/irong drink^^* fays King Solomon, " only to bim 
" that is read) tg perij}}^ 
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On the Preservation of the Health of Persons emploj/ed 

in Agriculture. 

[By Dr. Falconer, of Bath.] 

THE regular hours neceiTary to be obferved by thofe who 
follow country bufinefs are perhaps of more confe- 
quence than any of the other articles, however important 
thofe may be. It is an old and a common opinion, that 
the external air is much lefs falubrious during the night than 
the day; and this opinion, which probably was at firft drawn 
from obfervation, feems to be confirmed by chemical expc' 
riments, which tend to Ihew that the air exhaled by vege- 
tab]es> while the fun is above tlie horizon, is much more 
pure and fit for refpiration than that which ifTues from them 
in the abfence of the fun. The ill efFe£ls of the latter are 
probably bed avoided, by the human body being in a (late of 
repofe and infenfibility, which render it lefs liable to be af* 
U&ed by fuch imprefTions. 

The life of hufbandmen and farmers, though In general 
healthy, has, like other fituations, fome circumftances at- 
tending it which produce diforders. Firft, the nature of their 
employment often cxpofes fuch perfons to the viciflitudes of 
weather, as cold, heat, and moiilure; to which may be added 
a combination of the laft of thefe with cither of the former. 

Expofure to a great degree of cold may produce the in- 
flammatory fore-throat, rheumatic pains in the teeth and 
face, inflammations of the eyes, and coughs, with pain of 
the breaft, attended with fever, and rheumatifms acute and 
chronic. Cold, likewifc, when great and long continued, is 
apt to produce paralytic affections, efpecially in the lower ex-* 
tremities, which are generally moft expofed to its influence* 
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Inflammatory fevers are often the confequence of heal 
and bboufi and fometimes fuch as are attended with local 
inflammation, as pkurifieS) peripneumonies, inflammations 
of the bowels, &c. Sometimes the brain is primarily af- 
ftded, probably from the immediate efre<^ of the fun's rays 
upon the head. People who work in the open air, and of- 
tentimes at a difhnce from (helter, muA neceflfarilv be ex- 
pofed to cafual fhowers at every feafon of the year. The 
evaporadon of the moiihire generates a degree of cold, which 
11 greater as the evaporation b quicker. This tlien is one 
reafim why the danger of wet clothes is greater, as the body 
i$ mwe heated.— —The draining of marfhy grounds, how- 
ever it may in its confequences benefit the health of thofe 
who live in the neighbourhood, has been long obferved to 
be but an unwholfome employment for thofe who work at 
it Putrid complaints of various kinds may be produced by 
thefe exhalations, but I apprehend the intermittent fever is 
Ac ufual confequence ; the frequent appearance of which, ia 
maiSt and fenny countries, has been univerfally obferved. 

It is no uncommon tiling for people who work in harveft^ 
when violently heated by the weather and by labour, to 
dmk large draughts of fome cold thin liquor, as water, milk, 
whey, butter-milk, and fuch like. This, if taken in great 
quantity, has been fometimes known tofupprefs the powers 
of life altogether, and produce an almoft inftant death. It 
is not uncommon for a violent fever to be the confequence, 
wfaidi is frequently attended with inflammation of the fto • 
mach or bowels j both which are diforders of the mod dan^ 
gerous nature. But fhould they efcape incurring any acute 
complaint, it is common for them to be afleAed with a fenfe 
of weight and (icknefs at the ftomach, which continues fe* 
vera! weeks, and is at lafl relieved by vomitings tlus, how- 
ever, does not put a period to the complaint, as it is gene- 
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rally followed by an itching eruption on the (kin in blotchd 
in various parts of the body, which proves to be the leprofy— 
a loathfome and filthy diftafe, and very difficult of cure« 

Labouring perfons are very apt, when they leave off an} 
work in^ v.hich they have been much heated, to remain fom( 
time at reft in the open air before they put on their clothes 
This is a very imprudent pratSlic^, and frequently produce; 
bad effeds, efpecially in bringing on coughs, and other dif- 
orders of the breaft, which oftcner owe their rife amon^ 
the common people to this tlian any other caufe. 

Negleft of changing their clothes when wet is alfo a 
great fource of diforder among hu(baadmen. 

Excrfsy or irregularity in Dictj is another fource of dif- 
order to people In this way of life. This is common in fomc 
meafure to all ranks, but in feveral refpeiis it is particular!) 
applicable to thofe who are employed in huibandry. Th( 
diet of people employed in huibandry does not admit o 
much luxury refpeding its quality ; there are, however, fom( 
things which come within the reach of thefe people, anc 
which tliey regard as gratifications, and of courfe are apt t( 
take in too great quantity. Of this kind are fome of th( 
autumnal fruits, which in fome years are produced fo largely. 
as to be of fcarcely any pecuniary value. Of thefe, plumbs 
efpecially fuch as are of the coarfer and more auftere forts 
are the principal. It is a common obfervation, that in year 
ivherein there is an abundance of fuch fruits, purgings, co 
licks, and moft other compldnts of the ftomach and bowel 
are very common. It is proper here to obferve, that th< 
incautious manner in which thefe fruits are devoured, efpe 
cially at their firft coming in, caufes many of the ftones h 
he fwallowed — a pra£(ice extremely hazardous. Sometimes 
when the accumulation of them has been confiderable, the; 
)iav« gbftrui;ted the alimentary canal aho^ethcr, and pro 
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duced a miTerable death in a (hort time; at others, they 
have made their way through different parts of the body, 
and caufed eitlier a long and painful illnefs, or death, by 
the hedick fever attending internal fuppurations. Pears, if 
eaten too fireely, are apt, as well as the (lone-fruits, to difor- 
dcr the ftomach and bowels ; but they are lefs dangerous, 
and not fo often fwaliowed in fuch quantities as to be materi- 
afly prgudicial to life or health. Nuts are perhaps, upon 
the whole, the mod dangerous of any of the fruits that arc 
likdy to fall into the way of this rank of people. When 
eaten in large quantity, they have been often known to lodge 
in tbeftomach, and to be incapable of being removed from 
thence by any medicine, and of confequence have put a 
fpeedy end to life. When taken in lefs quantity, they are 
found to opprefs the breathing, and to produce vomiting; 
and bowel complaints. 

The burfting of fome of the blood-vefTels, particularly 
tbofeof the head, lungs, or (lomach, nephritic complaints, 
and inteftinal ruptures, have all of them followed ill-judged 
and oftentatious difplays of fb'ength and corporeal abilities. 

Warmth of clothing is the only method, exercile ex« 
oqited, by which thofe who fpend their life in the open air 
can guard againft cold, and nothing is more neceflary for 
fiicb perfons as are the fubjedls of the prefent confideration, 
ttum a proper regard to this article. Fri£tion, properly ap- 
(fied, mig^t prove an excellent prefervative againft, and even 
a remedy for many of the bad effeds of cold. Would per* 
Ibns chilled with the feverity of the weather, rub thein bare 
limbs with woollen cloths for a confiderable time after they 
return home, it would produce a more equable and genial 
warmth, and contribute more to fupport the powers of life, 
than any artificial heat whatfoever. Should any perfons in 
extreme ftoft have their limbs or any part of the body a^u- 
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^ly frozen, the utmoft caution mud be had not to bring 
them near to any fire The fafeft method is faid to be, to 
rub tJi^ part frozen firft with fnow, and to continue the 
fridion till fomc degree of warmth begins to appear, but not 
to fuffcr the accefe of any heat from fire, till the warmth 
from fri£lion takes place. Even then, the part frozen (hould 
not be fuddenly expofed to the heat of a fire, but rather be 
continued to be rubbed till the natural fenfation and heat are 
perfeflly reftored. If the part frozen be expofed to the heat 
of a fire whiUl in a frozen fiate, it will undoubtedly nrK)rtify. 

Heat, though lefs frequently an object of our care in this 
refpe^i than cold, neverthelefs demands our attention; though 
leldom of long duration, it is fometimes exceflive. As the 
head is the part principally expofed to the a6lion of the folar 
rays, it is particulary neceflary to ufe fome defence for that 
part. Hats are ufed for this purpofe, but the black colour 
of which they are generally made, caufes them to abforbthe 
heat, and of confequence to accumulate it in the very part 
on which we fhould lead defire it to fall. Hats for working 
people in hot weather (hould be made of flraw, or fome light 
fubftance of a white or pale colour, and with brims fuffici- 
ently wide to (helter both the head and (houlders from the 
fcorcliing beams of the fun. EVen a piece of white paper 
covering a hat is no contemptible defence againd folar heat. 
The mifchievous confequences of cold liquors, drunk in fuch 
cafes, are much aggravated when they are (as is too com- 
mon) fwilled down in enormous draughts. Another caution 
highly neceflary for fuch perfons is, to put on their clothes 
immediately on their leaving off work, and to do this without 
any regard to the warmth of the weather. 

M^ijlure is equally neceflary to be confldered in this place, 
with rcfpe^l to its effeSs on the healtji, as heat and cold* 
This, I have obferved| cannot be always avoided, but th« 
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hadeflfefls it fometlmes produces may generally be obviated. 
If thofe ^ho are wet with Ihbwers, would be careful to con- 
tinue their motion and labour whitft they remain in the 
open air, and to change their clothes on their return home> 
many of the bad confequences of wet clothes would be pre- 
vented. Fridion on fuch occafions might be an excellent 
pctfenrative againfl the bad effefts of cold and moifhire; 
were the body and extremities that have been fo cxpofed, 
rubbed ftrongly for a quarter of an hour with a coarfe wool- 
Jen or linen cloth, immediately on the wet clothes being 
firipped off, it is probable few bad confequences would follow 
horn the accident.— -^Draining mar(hy ground is a neceflary 
bufinefs, and, as I have before faid, expofes the workmen to 
hazard from the nature of the moifture, as well as from 
fimple humidity. The intermittent fever is the principal, 
thou^ not the only complaint, work of this kind is liable 
to bring on, and mud be particularly guarded againd. It 
therefore feems proper that fuch kind of work ihould^ if 
poffibl^ be performed in the fpring, or early in the fumrber^ 
in which feafons thefe diforders are not fo likely to happen 
as when the autumn is advanced ; and thofe who work in 
this way Ihould be fufficiently clothed, and be very cautious 
to av(»d fudden tranfitions from heat to cold. 

Intemperance is particularly dangerous under fuch circum* 
ftmces* It is highly proper, and even neceilary, that thofe 
who perform fuch kind of labour (hould have a fufficient, 
and even liberal allowance in point of diet ; but excefs of any 
kind, in fpirituous liquors efpecialJy, tends to weaken the 
ibniacb, and in confequence thereof, the whole vital fydem^ 
and to render the body more liable to receive contagion of 
every kind. None (hould go to fuch kind of labour in the 
morning before they have taken fome kind of food ; fome- 
what warm is moA proper, and I ihould prefer animal food. 
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QeanUnefs Is an eflential article in fuch circumAances* 
Would thofe who work at fuch employments, be careful to 
wafli their hands and feet at their return firom work, and to 
change their linen and (lockings as often as their circum- 
(hnces would admit, it is probable that the hazard wouM 
be greatly leflened. 

Excefs^ or Irregularity in DUt^ is the next fubjef): of thefe 
cautions. It is certainly mean to offer to entertain any 
perfons, of whatfoever degree they may be, without produ* 
cing a fufficient quantity of wholfome proviGons; but it is 
dill more inhofpitable to encourage any to make fuch an 
ufe of what is provided for them, as to endanger health or 
life, not to mention the fcandalous wade which muft be 
caufed by it. Still more blameable is the practice of en« 
couraging gluttony by wagers or offers of reward. 

Fermented liquors, taken in moderate quantity, are both 
proper and neceflary for thofe who perform laborious work; 
but this healthy proportion is apt, when opportunity offers, 
to be exceeded by people whofe gratifications are few in 
number, and of rare occurrence. As it is impra£Hcab]e to 
prevent fuch exceffes altogether, I would wi(h to fugg^ 
that if they muft take place, malt liquor is found by expe* 
hence to be much lefs injurious to the health and conftita- 
tion than diftilled fpirits, however diluted with water* 

I have mentioned that ill effeds follow violent exertbns 
of labour or exercife, and fhewn the imprudence of fuch 
jfirained efforts . I (hall only add here, that fuch trials (houM ^ 
not be encouraged by premiums or other means. 

Good plans for fann-houfes of different (izes, according 
to the number of inhabitants, would contribute in no (niali 
degree to general welfare. The bed-chambers in farni- 
houfes are in general too low and confined, and the whok 
building too fmall; this occafions tOQ many people to be 



aouded together, a circumftance always very unfavourable 
to health, and the moft common fource of contagious dif- 
orders. Good water is alfo a circumAance of great moment, 

Peribns employed in daily labour of a healthy kind, and 
living on coarfe food, naturally become robufl and athletic, 
of a firm fibre and denfe blood. Hence inflammatory com- 
pbiots are in fuch habits more common than thofc of the 
putrid kind. Bleeding in the fevers that occur among 
country people, is for the mofl part neceflary, efpccially in 
fttdi as are attended with local inflammation, as pleurify, 
penpneumony, or inflammation of any of the vifcera. In 
fuch cafes, twelve, fourteen, iixteen, or even twenty ounces 
of blood, may, and often ought, to be drawn at One time. 
The quantity, however, cannot be determined by any ge- 
nend rule, but mufl be regulated by the age, flrength, fex, 
and oonffitution of the patient, but principally by the iir- 
gency of the fymptoms. The intermittent fever fometimes 
comes on with fuch violent fymptoms as to refemble very 
ftroogly an inflammatory fever. But a little time generally 
idblves the difficulty, and the fuccefllve and clear marked 
flages of coldy beatj 2nd fweat^ are for the moil part fuflicicnt 
to determine the nature of the diforder, even before any 
intermiflion takes place, and any necefllty of beginning to 
treat it as a fever of a different kind. Even if it ihould be 
niftaken, and fome bknxi drawn, this evacuation has been 
often found fervkeable in the beginning of intermittents, 
iRrhen the fymptoms are violent, and is recommended on 
fuch occafions by the mod judicious pra<SUtioners. 

It is an opinion generally received, that if bleeding be 
omitted at the beginning of fevers, it is improper in their 
advanced ftate, and this is in fome meafure true. Fevers 
that commenced with inflammatory fymptoms, often become 
putrid as they proceed, and bleeding is certainly improper in 
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fuch circumftances. But I would obferve, that this cai 
holds more (trongly with regard to the enfeebled inhabit 
of town$> than for robuft country men. Topical bkc 
is often of great fervice in many diforders, as well as gei 
bleeding, efpecially in the removal of fome troublefome 
diflrefling fymptoms. The head-ache is frequently ai 
tendant on fevers, and often continues when tlie heat, qi 
nefs of pulfe, third, and other fymptoms, are much ab: 
and may be often relieved by leeches applied to the tern; 

The ulcerated fore-throat is another complaint that 
be found in p^ery iituation, as it is capable of being pr 
gated by contagion. The difference of this from the 
flammatory fore-throat is now well underftood and gene 
known ^ but there is another complaint that refembl< 
very much, which requires a very different mode of ti 
ment, of which I (hall fpeak hereafter. In both, how< 
bleeding is improper. No cafe requires the ufe of the la 
more than the common cold^ if attended with cough 
pain of the breaft or fide. Thefe fymptoms, if neg]& 
frequently terminate in confumptions, which might c 
have beeii prevented by fome evacuation of this kind, jc 
to common dare, while the complaint was recent. 

All purgatives evacuate the bowels, and, if powerful 
ftimulating, produce a watery difcharge by the abfor[ 
they occafion from the lymphatic fyftem. Notwithftan 
this fimilarity in the effeds of purgative remedies, they < 
confiderably with refpe£l to the circumftances that at 
their operation. Some purgatives are obferved to ftimi 
the body and accelerate the pulfe during their open 
more than others; and this is an important circumftanc 
dired our choice of them, according to the purpofes 
which they are intended. Thofe that operate with lea: 
ritation to the fyftem, efpecially to the circulation, are 
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ferable in acute complaints; and nothing in fuch cafes if 
better than a fimple folution of the bitter purging fak in 
water. It is feldom rejcdled by tlie ftomach, and its opera- 
tion is eiSe<^ual and takes place quickly — a circumflance of 
great importance in fuch cafes. From one to two ounces 
may be fafely taken, diflblved in a pint of warm water, in aU 
inflammatory complaints where purging is proper. 
I It is of the utmoft confequence to mention, that when 
any complaint of violent pain in the Aomach or bowels is 
made, efpecially if fuch pain b^ not accompanied by ftools, 
we (hould enquire firft about the place in which it is chiefly 
telt, if that can be pointed out ; and next, if it came on rather 
fuddenly, or foon after performing fome laborious work, 
eipecially the lifting any great weight, or indeed any confi* 
derable exertion of ftrength. If this be found to be the 
cafe, we.ihould carefully examine the belly, efpecially that 
part neareft to the feat of the pain; and if any fwelling or 
lump, however fmall, be found, even of the &z2 of a hazel- 
nut, we may be almoft certain, that the caqfe of the complaint 
originates from thence, and that if it be immediateiy attended 
to, it may probably be relieved, at lead the prefent dac^r 
obviated; but that if it be neglected, the patient will aimoft 
infallibly die. The only remedy on fuch occaiion is, to 
reAore the portion of the inteiline, which is thus protruded 
and compreiTed between the mufclcs of the abdomen, again 
into the cavity of the belly; and if this be done fom after 
the accident, it produces no farther injury. The apparent 
facility and celerity with which this operation is often per-* 
formed, and its great fimplicity, may induce fome to attempt 
the performance of it, who have had no inflruflion or ex- 
perience relative ther^o ; but it is proper to caution againft 
fuch attempts, as much nicety of touch, and addrefs of ma^ 
nagement, arc often requifitej and if the part be ruddy or 
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injudicioufly handled, the hazard of the diforder is increafed* 
— Emetics are indicated in cafes where firom imprudence or 
negligence any thing has been fwallowed, that we have rea- 
fon to believe would be fpecifically injurious by its conti- 
nuance in the (tomach. Thus if any poifonous plant, root, 
or berry, as of henbane, dropwort, nightfhade, or fucli like, 
has been incautioufly or ignorantly taken, our principal fecu« 
rity depends on fuch poifonous fubftance being evacuated as 
ibon as poflible, and this can only be done with fafety by 
means of emetics. A fcruple or half a drachm of powder 
of ipecacuanha, together with a grain of emetic tartar, may 
be fafely given on fuch occafions to an adult perfon, and 
worked off with a Arong infuHon of chamomile- flowers, or 

of root of horfe-radifti. About ten years ago, a<lifeafe 

appeared in the Midland counties, much refembling the ul- 
cerated fore-throat, but differing from it in reality, and re* 
quiring very different remedies. This was called the fore 
throat, attended with fcarlet fever, and raged principally in 
the fummer and autumn, in hot and dry weather, and zU 
tacked principally robufl and vigorous people. Vomiting in 
this diforder proved a very effedual remedy, and required to 
be frequently repeated during the heat of the difeafe, even 
(in bad cafes) as far as twice in twenty -four hours. 

Medicines that caufe fweat, called Diaphoretics^ are next 
to be confidered. l^he ufe of thefe, though not fo general 
as was formerly thought, flill forms an important indication. 
The common catarrhous cold is more effectually relieved by 
promoting this evacuation than by any other means, and 
the fame was obferved c^ the influenza, when that complaint 
was epidemic fome years ago. 

In rheumatic cafes, it may be neceflfary to employ diapho- 
retics of a more powerful kind, and for this purpofe Dover's 
Powder is frequently given, and often with good eflfeft. It 
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is given from five to fifteen grains^ and may be continued 
every night or every other night, for ten days or a fortnight, 
if the difchai^ by the fkin be not too great, and the 
painful fymptoms continue. 

It is proper here to fpeak a few words on the fubje£l of 

that popular remedy, Dr, Jameses Fnver Powder. 'Miis is 

weQ known to be an antimonial compofition, lefs Simulating 

to the ftomach and bowels than emetic tartar, and on that 

account preferable where any permanent effect is defired. 

It often acts as an emetic or purgative, as weil as a diapho* 

luetic; but the lafl effect is, 1 thmk, more common. In 

fcven of the inflammatory kind, and fuch as are commonly 

^Ound in country places, it is, if given with any tolerable 

^ution, an excellent remedy, taking off the fevcrifh fpafm, 

^^ooding the ftomach and bowels, and as it were giving an 

^^pp^xtunity for the exertions of nature, h is belt given at 

^He beginning of feveri(h complaints, before they alter their 

^^ndency from an inflammatory to one that b putrid. 

Dhuntic Medicines form a clafs of remedies, whofe effefls 
Vrould be very delirable, were they not fo precarious. 

Stimulant Medicines may be confidered in practice as of two 
l^inds; one of which tends to give a permanent fupport to 
tbe vital powers, the other tends to excite their adtion in a 
^laore temporary manner. Of the fonner of thefe, wine, 
V^hen good, is perhaps the mofl generally ufeful in cafes of 
Emergency. It is now found that in low and putrid fevers, 
^rine may be given with great advantage in larger quantity 
than was formerly thought pradicable with fafety, even to 
two or three bottles in twenty-four hours. In fevers, 
>here the fkin is moifl, with a fcalding heat to the touch, 
the puUe quick and low, the eyes moifl or watery, the flook 
loofe and foetid, thiril great, tongue foul, refpiration diificuJt, 
and fpirits deprefled, there the ufe of wine is advifeaUe, and 
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b indeed the principal remedy on which we muft depend 
The indication for wine is (honger, if any fpots of a blue or 
purple caft appear on the body, or if a low muttering deli- 
rium come on, attended with faintnefs; lli'e then depends on 
a£live and quick exertions. If wine cannot be had, or not 
in perfdclion, or is not reliflied by the palate, good malt* 
liquor may be fubflituted in its room; and 1 have feen 
porter tried with the beft cScSt in a cafe of this kind. 

The prindpal uTc of the Peruvian Bark is in the inter- 
mittent fever, the returns of which it is well known to be 
rery efficacious in preventing. It is bed given in fabflancc^ 
and mod conveniently in form of an ele£)uary nfiade up with 
any fyrup^ and with the addition of fome fpice, s^ a little 
nutmeg or cinnamon in powder, to each dofe.— »JS///^r 
MtdLituiy fuch as the flowers of chamomile, roots of gen- 
tian, and centaury, are in a good meafure iimilar in their 
cfietSs to the Peruvian bark. They are, however, left cf* 
fedual in the cure of intermittents, and diforders of a putrid^ 
tendenc)', but better fuited to a weak flate of the (lomach 
and organs of digcftion« 

Stimulant appltcatiom of tlie external kind are next to be 
confidered. The principal of thcfc are Bltfters. The ftran— 
gury fometimes follows the application of a bliHer. 
however, though troublefome, is feldom of any ferious con 
fideration, as it is moflly relieved by drinking plentifully 
any mild warm diluting liquor, as milk and water, infufi 
of linfeed, folution of gum arabic in an infufion of 
root of marfh-mallows, and fuch like. 

Medicines that eafe pain, and procure reft, are the next 
be confidered ; thefe are of feveral kinds, but Opium^ by w 
greater efficacy, and more convenient exhibition, has fupe- 1 
feded in a great meafure all the others. Did opiates prodiB. 
no other effeds than thofe above aicribed to them, it wo 
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lie unnecd^ry to give any dircflions relative to their uJc, 
ferthcr than to determine the proper dofc ; but the opera- 
tion of this remedy is not fo fimplc, but requires attentioa 
to regulate, and in Tome inlhnccs to counteract, Tome of its 
efic^. Opium may be fafely and properly adminiOered in 
moft cafes of violent pain, attended with none, or but little 
fever 01 inflammation. Thus it is ttie principal, and indeed 
almoli the only, remedy to be depended on, in thofe dreadful 
fits of pain which often attend ihe piflbge of a (tone or gravel 
AnM^ the urinary paflages. In fuch circumlhnces, opiates 
may be given with confidcrable freedom. Theufe of opium 
ii k no inlhnce more ftrongly manJfefted, than in the 
violent purging and vomiting tliat often comes on towards 
the Utter part of the fummer, or during the autumn, and is 
called the Qfitlira Morbus. Opium is likewife proper in the 
fimple diarrbcea, or pur^ng, that often comes on towards 
the dote of fummer. Opiates, judicloully adminiDered, 
nughl often prevent many of the bad cunfoquences that 
fbUow violent colic:, the iliac palllon, and inflammation 
«>f the bowels. 

With re^rd to the tnatnunt af SUk Perfons^ — CUanlinrfi 
3s a matter of the greatelt confequence to the cure both oi 
acute and chronical diforders- Change oj Ait and Cotlnefs 
-arc nearly conneded with cleanlinefs, and equally necel&iy 
10 be attended to. ^iet is another important article. 
Officious curiotity is apt to make many perfons intrude upon 
fick people, who have very little real concern upon their 
KGOunt. This Ihould by all means bedifcouraged, and no 
more perfons admitted to the chamber of the fick than are 
neceflary to attend him. The admiffion of others tends 
cmly to foul the Jir, increafe the beat, and prevent the reft 
of the fick, The fupport of the ^jrijs of a f-erfon la- 
bouring under difeafc is as ncelTary^^^H^^re as the 
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idminidration of medicines. Every perfon that is ill^ (hould 
be comforted with hopes of recovery, and cheerful profpefts 
of fife; To foretell a perfon's death in his prcfencC) who is 
then ill of an acute complaint, has no fmall influence in ve- 
rifying the predidion. Even thofe whofe profefllon leads 
them to recommend religion to others, fhould be careful of 
dwdling too much upon gloomy fubjeds, and giving peo- 
pie difpihting ideas of their fituation.—— Repentance and 
amendment of life are no doubt in many inftances neceilary 
to be advifed, but great care mud be taken to adiiiimfter, 
together with advice, that greateft of all cordials — Hope. 



On the HYDROPHOBIA. 
\By Cc>Mw/ Berchtold.] 

JT has been mentioned, in the Gazettes of Hamburgh in 
the year 1792, that Dr. Loof, an Englilh phyfician, 
formerly eilabliflied in Holland, has faved the lives of fe- 
veral people bit by mad-dogs, by giving thtm inwardly pure 
•live oily made into a jelly, by mixing it in a clean earthern 
vefiel with the yolks of two or three eggs on a flow fire, and 
ilirring it continually. Weights not always being at hand^ 
when fuch an accident happens, the quantity of olive oil, 
which is to be u(cd each time, has not been yet determined 
by the weight, it has been faid only, " Break the ftiell of an 
egg in two, and fill one half of it with pure olive oil." 

Dr. Loof orders to give this remedy two days fuccejfivelyy 
and commencing as/oon as pojjihle^ obferving, at the fame time, 
to keep.thejlomach empty fix hours before^ and as many hours 
after taking the medicine. , 

1 he wound muft be kept open during nine or ten days, 
and be anointed every day with the medicine defcribed. 
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Several dogs have alfobcen cured by taking a double quan* 
ftty of the faine remedy, which threw them into a moft abun- 
dant and fetid fweat, and occsfioned a very confiderable lolk 
of hair. Wherever the dogs rubbed their bodies againft the 
white wall of the ftable they have been confined in, a fpot 
has been left, which penetrated fo deep into the wall, as to 
render it very difficult to fcratch it aNvay. 

During my ftay at Palma, the capital of the ifland of Ma- 
jorca, I nH;ntioned Dr. Loofs remedy to the governor of 
the place; and he told me, that he knew of it, and that it 
bas alfo been ufed with fuccefs at Madrid. — Sept. 1798. 



IBj/ Dr. FOTHKRGILL.] 

When the canine poifon is firft introduced into the human 
body by a wound, or a fmall fcratch, as in inoculation, it 
betrays no (ign of acrimony, nor of an a6lual venomous qua- 
lity. No violent inflammation, or fwelling of the lymphatic 
ghnd above the part affected, enfues, but the wound heals 
as kindly as any common fore. There it lies dormant au 
indefinite fpace of time, moft commonly about fix weeks, 
ibmetimes eight or nine months; and in fomerare inftances 
even eighteen months; till at length, when the accident Is 
perhaps forgotten, it fuddenly becomes adlive, produces a 
fcnfe of pain, tingling, or numbnefs in the part, the firft har- 
binger of impending mifcliief. To thefe fucceed inquietude, 
rcftleflTnefs, and an uneafy fenfation about the throat: next 
ibllows, accompanied with tremendous fpafins, and arrayed 
in all its terrors, that awful fymptom the Hydrophobia, which 
^sossnXiyy on or before the end of the fourth day, completes 
its fatal career! 

Other animal poifons, as that of the fyphilis, or fmall* 
pox after inoculation, can be traced in their courfe to the 
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the next lymphatic gland, a circumfhnce not obfervable C6n* 
ccraing the canine poifon ; which, if it be abforbed at al)^ 
remains at leaft pcrfedly inert, without difcovering any tcf- 
timony of its prefence till the moment it becomes adive in 
the part, when it foon proceeds to difcover its fpecific efibds. 
Till then there is no difeafe, only a pre-difpofition, which 
requires an occafional caufe to bring it into a£lion. Thus 
thp poifon, after remaining latent nine or ten months, has 
been fuddenly roufed into aSivity, by a bruifc or injury of 
the part, by intoxication, paflion, &c. W!)ile fome perfons 
are extremely fufceptible of the infedion, others are aimed 
proof againft it, like thofe who have been repeatedly ino« 
culatcd without effeft. The long fpace that intervenes be- 
tween the time of receiving the bite and the appearance of 
the difeafe, happily affords a very fivourable interval for 
eradicating the poifon, which, during its inadivity, may be 
iafely confidered, I prefume, as entirely local. Other animal 
poifons infe£t almoft every perfon in whom they are in« 
ferted — this happily but few. Of 120 perfons bitten by 
fuppofed rabid animals, it has been a/Terted that only about 
1 in 16 contrafted the difeafe. Others, however, have 
calculated, that the average number may be at leaft i in 10 
or 12; and M. Bibiere aflures us, that out of 17 perfons 
. bitten by a mad wolf, 10 were infedled. This, however> 
will vary according to the aflivity of the poifon, the cer- 
tainty of its infertion, the ftatc of the body, and whether 
bite be received through clothes, or the naked fkin. 

The poifon being generated in the canine fpecies only, 
dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. it is no wonder that they a 
to be more fufceptible of the poifon than man. Thus Dr. 
Hamilton informs us, that four men and twelve dogs were 
bitten by the fame dog; the men efcaped the infi^ibn, but 
the dogs all died mad. 
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[i?j/ Mr, Mkynell.] 

The firft fyaiptom of canine nriadnefs in dogs is, I believe, 
a failure of appetite in a fmall degree. I mean, that the dog 
does not eat his ufual food with his ufual eagernefs ; though, 
if better food be offered him, he may eat it greediJy, A 
difpofition to quarrel with other dogs comes on early in the 
<fifeafc A total lofs of appetite generally fuccecds ; though 
I have feen dogs eat, and lap water, the day before their 
death, which generally happens between feven and ten days 
after the iirft fymptom has appeared. A mad-dog will tmox^ 
I believe, cry out on being ftruck, nor fhew any fign of fear 
on being threatened; though he will, very late inthedif- 
cafe, appear (eniible of kind treatment. 

I have never known a mad-dog ftiew fymptoms of the 
difeafe in lefs time after the bite than ten days; and I have 
lEnown many inflances of dogs having died mad as late as 
^ht months after the bite. I think the fymptoms generally 
^■Ppear between three and eight weeks after the bite. 

A mad-dog, in the height of the diforder, has a difpo- 
BtioQ to bite all other dogs, animals, or men. When not 
provoked, he ufually attacks only fuch as come in his way; 
^t having no fear, it is peculiarly dangerous to (Irike at, or 
provoke him. Mad-dogs ^pear to be capable of commu* 
Bicating the infedion early in the diforder, and as foon as 
*cy begin to quarrel with or bite other dogs. 

The eyes of mad-dogs do not look red or fierce, but dull; 
and have a particular appearance, which iseafily diftinguifhed 
^ fuch as have been ufed toobfervc it; but not eafy to be 
^fcribed. Mad-dogs pcver bark, but occafionally utter a 
^ft iifmal and plaintive howl, exprelTive of extreme dif- 
^s; and wiiich thofe who have once heard can never forget. 
^0 that dogs may be known to be going mad without being 
**n, when only this difmal howl is heard. 
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M-'.d-dogjf do not foam or froth at the mouth, but their 
lips and tongue appear dry and foul, .or (limy. 

Though mad-dogs generally refufe both food and drink, 
in the latter ftage of the diforder, yet they never (hew any ab-- 
borrence or dread of waler^ wUl pafs through it without dif- 
ficulty, and lap it eagerly to the laft. But it is remarkable^ 
that though they lap water for a longtime, and eagerly, and 
do not feem to experience any uneafineis from it, yet they 
do not appear to fwallow afingle drop of it \ for, however 
long they may continue hpping it, no diminution of quantity 
can be perceived. — I am perfuaded, that this diforder never 
originates from hot weather, putrid provifions, or from any 
other caufe than the bite. For however dogs may have 
been confined, however fed, or whatever may have been the 
heat of the feafon, I never knew the diforder commence with- 
out being able to trace it to t;hat caufe; and it was never 
introduced into the kennel but by the bite of a mad-dog. 

The hairs of a mad-dog do not ftand ere£l more than 
thofe of other dogs. I do not know that there is any thing 
remarkable in the manner of a mad-dog's carrying hit 
head, or his tail. I do not believe that dogs are moreafiraid^ 
of a mad-dog than any other dog, that feems difpofed 
attack them. 

There are two kinds of madnefs, both of which I havn 
known to ori^nate from the bite of the fame dog. 
huiitfmen, one is known by the name of raging^ the oi 
by that of dumh^ madnefs. In dumb madnefs, the nethi* 
jaw drops and is fixed, the tongue hangs out of the mout^ 
and flaver drops from it. In raging madnefe, the mouth ii 
ihut, except when the dog (haps or howls, and no moiftuun 
drops from iu^-^Sept. 1 798, 
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On TSEES and TIMBER. 
{By Mr, Marsh ah, in a Letter to Sir T. Beevor.'] 

I HERE fend you tlie meafurcs of fome of the largeft trees, 
taken by myfelf, in fcveral rambles about the kingdom. 
' — Here to fare repetiiion, 5 feet is the height I always mea- 
fure at, as ealier to fee the level of the flring, and alio being 
deater of the fweliings of the roots. 

In 1759, the oak in Holt-Forefl, near Beiltley, was at 7 
fcet, 34 feet. There is a large excrefccnce at 5 and 6 feet, 
that would render the incafure un&ir. In 1778, this tree 
Was increafed half an inch, in 19 years. It does not ap- 
pear 10 be hallow, but by the trifling increafe, I conciuds 

it not found. The Fairtop oak in Epping-Foreft, feem- 

iif found in 1754^ and the Earl of Thanct's hollow oak, ta 
Winfield-park, in Weftmoreland, in 1765, were both 31 f^ 
9 inches.— ^— The handfomeA oak I ever law was in the 
£ul of Powys's noble park by Ludlow,in 1757, though it 
Ins but 16 f. 3 inch. Uut it ran quite flrait, and clear of 
Vms, I believe, full &0 feet, and had a large and fine head. 
~*In Benel church-yard, three miles north of Dunbartotif 
>" ScodaDd,in 1768, averyflourilhinga/h, i6f.9.inchv— 
^ I754i > fine Wych elm by Bradley church, irl Suffoll^ 
'S f. 5} itKh. In 1767, this tree was 26 feet 3 inch. In- - 
treafed gi inches in 13 years.— I have a hollow Wych dm 
ly Stratton church, at 4 f. 29 f. 6 inch, i and I had in 1760, 
^ fay old park in Hevingham, a headed alder, at 4 feet, i^ 

^' »i inch. In 7155, your hawthorn, byHethel church, 

*•« at 4 fiw, 9 f. 1 4 inch ; and otie arm extended abov« 
? yards^— The talleft trees that I have feen were Spruco 
*^** Silver firs, in the vallics of Switzerland. I faw fcveral 
"""^ in the dock-yard in Venice above 40 yards long; 
"■*« of 39 yards v»as 18 inches diaracier ayjjjgfmall ( 
^^s told th^ came fron Switzcrlat 

>OL. II. K 
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old park, at Writtle in Eflex, in 1764, 1 found a hombean 
above 12 feet; and the old cheTnut, (very hollow) at sifeet, 
the leaft part 42 f. 5 inch.; at 5 feet, 46 f. i inch ; and at 

6 feet, 49 f. si inches. ^In 1759, the chefnut in Lord 

Ducie's garden, at Tortworth in Glocefterfiiire, was at 6 
feet, (the lowed I could meafure it, as the garden-wall joins 
to the tree on two fides) 46 f. 6 inch.; it did not appear 
hollow, but had very few ahd fmall bought : as I took the 
meafure in a heavy rain, and did not meafure the (faring till 
after I returned to the inn, I cannot fo well anfwer for this^ 
as the other meafures. 

. I have feen a memorandum of a former reftor of Heving* 
ham, wherein is written, that ^Mn 1610 he planted two 
^^ cheihuts by his church porch ;" the largeft was, laft au- 
tumn 1778, 14 f. 8^ inches, or 176^ inches in 168 years. 
Suppofmg the tree to have been (ji inches when planted, 
you fee it increafed an inch yearly.— And I have a deed be- 
tween an anceftor of mine, a's lord of the manor of Stratton, 
and his copyhdd tenants, upon his indofing fome of the 
wade, wherein the abuttal to the weft is upon the road lead- 
ing from Hevingliam to Norwich, which you know cannot 
be miftaken : the date is 1580, and the largeft oak on that 
bank, at 4 feet, was« laft autumn 1778, 16 feet, 3^ inches, 
or 195^ inches in 198 years. 

Now, from the increafe of the Bentley oak, I conclude 
the Tortworth chefnut is not lels than 1 100 years old ; per- 
haps it may be much older. 

Sir R.Atkins, in his Hiftory of Gloucefterihire, (p. 413) 
fays, ^^ by tradition this tree was growing in King John's 
reign, and is 19 yards in compafs;'' and I believe it is at 
leaft fo large near the earth. 

I planted an oak in 1720, which was laft autumn 7f. 
9 in. I do not pretend to remember the fize when plantedi 
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but in autumn 1 742, it was 2 f. 11^ in. ; /. /. 571 inch. 
increafe in 36 years — above an inch and a half yearly. But 
this oak was taken from very poor land to a tolerable light^ 
f<»l, and (lands fingle ; and perhaps the growth was helped by 
digging a large circle round it infeveral winters, and in otlie^ 
years having that circle covered with greafy pond mud ; and 
in fome dry feafons I wa(hed the ffem : the advantage of 
waihing I experienced in i775> gi'^^ly to my fatisfadion. 
But fuppofing thefe end6ivours did not help the growth of 
this oak, yet 1 apprehend it will not be 225 inches in cir- 
cumference when 200 years old. For though the Heving* 
. bam chefnut is a healthful tree, it has increafed but 25 inches 
and a half in the lad 36 years, (viz. from my fird meafuring 
it) which fhews, if it had not gained mdre in its younger 
flate, it would have taken 250 years /to make its prefent bulk 
of 176 inches ; and my oak o^ 198 years old has, from 1 j66^ 
iftaftafed only 121 inches in eighteen years; which propor- 
tion would take jlJS yc2LTs to make 195 inches: and the 
oak by Bentley, according to the laft 19 years increafe^ 
would take above 15500 years to make 408 inches, tht 
prdent drcumference of the tree.-^Oif?. 1792. 



[Anonymous;] 

The beft method of raifing elms quick is the following i 
Vrhen you fell elm timber, in the fpring, fow the chips, made 
in trimming or hewing them green, on a piece of ground 
liewly ploughed, as you would corn, and harrow them in. 
Every^ chip which has an ejre, or bud-knot, or fome bark 
on it, will immediately (hoot like the cuttings of potatoes j 
and the plants thus raifed having no tap-roots, but (hooting 
thdr fibres horizontally in the richcft part of the foil, wiR 
be more vigorous, and may be more fafely and eafily tranf-* 
planted, than when raifed from feed^ or in any other metho^fi 
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{jBy Afr.' Fletcher, near Northleach.l 

Having beeti jpretty largely concerned in planting foreft 
trees, on various foils, for more than twenty years, and tried 
different mediods, J have found, by repeated experience, that 
no land whatever is fo proper for the growth of ajh in par- 
ticular, as fwampy, ruQiy, and boggy foils. I have planted • 
a(h on land which was fo boggy and rotten, that the men 
were obliged to (land on boards, to prevent their being mj^, 
and which, from its (ituation, could never be drained foay 
to render it fit for the cultivation of com or grafles. It was 
aftonifhing to fee their growth. Fads can be eafily pro- 
duced to prove, that fuch land (not worth a (hilling per acre 
for any other purpofe) has in divers places produced, in 13 
or 14 years, from 60 to 70 pounds worth of the fined alh 
poles, at a moderate price, befides leaving a proper quantity of 
oaks, &c. fown with them, for maiden timber.— 0^. 1777^ 



[ANONrMOUS.] 

There are three kinds of land ufually termed barren; anft 
with refpe<£l to almoft every purpofe but that of planting;^ 
they are and mud remain fo. The firil kind is mere fimd « 
This foil will pay better by being planted with Scotch 
and larches than any thing elfe. 

The fecond kind is boggy or wet moors, which are feme 
times fo (ituated as not to be drained without too great 
expence. Wherever this is the cafe, fuch foils may be plan 
to great advantage. AQ\ for poles or copfing will thrive 
here beyond expetSbtionv and alders, withfeveral fpecies o£ 
the fallow tribe, will grow rapidly, and in 20 years after plant' 
ing, pay a profit of 3I. per acre per ann. for the whole time. 

The third foil on which planting anfwers better than aay 
thing elfe, is barren rocky hillsi which cannot be plou^o^ 
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on account of the ftones lying kvel with the furface^ or grow- 
ing above it. In thefe fituations intermix Scotch firs> which 
win fecure Ids hardy trees from the fury of the winds, ef. 
pedally if a double row of them form the boundary. 

Thefe plantations may be made with beech, birch, oak, 
afli, fycamore, and black poplar; always obferving to place 
the tendered trees in the leaft expofed fituations, where iti^ 
are (heltered from north and eaft winds. In places wher^ 
die ibil is very thin, raife little hillocks about the young plants, 
Much will greatly encourage their growth. 

If oaks, chefnuts, or beech, or indeed any other tree that 
fiiods its leaves in wmter, grow crooked, make incifions with 
the point of a knife from top to bottom in the hollow part. 
This will occafioD the tree to increafe in bulk more in thofe 
parts than in any other; and by this fimple eafy method, I 
lave kjMwn many a crooked tree grow ftrait and handfome* 



[Bj/ Mr. Wagstaffe.] 

Having often feen and regretted the nakednefs that ap- 
pears in tlie hedge-rows of new and upland inclofures, I 
thought an expedient in planting might be hit upon to raife 
pit)fperous trees, that would at once decorate and improve 
iiich inclofures. That which appeared moft likely to prove 
advantageous was the blacky or, as it isfomctimes called, the 
f^td, wood poplar [fopultts nigra.'] This fpecies will quickly 
grow to valuable timber ; and when intermixed in the rows 
^ith the populus alba^ [abele] makes a beautiful appearance. 
I obferved in one particular fituation a tree of the latter kind, 
%«4iich its proprietor (who knew not how it came there) 
Called by the name of the Dutch bjeecb. With the farmcr'j 
ptrmifTion, I lopp'd numerous cuttings or fmall ftaii4s 
^lie former, and many fuch from the latter, whidv bad 
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for fome years propagated in my own plantations. The 
general length of thefe (lands was from five to feveii feet, 
which 1 planted on the boundary of a'piec^ of upland heaths 
ground, to be indofed early in the fpring, before the foliation 
•f any leaves could take place. 

Upon the interior edge of the intended ditch, holes were . 
made about ten inches deep, and two feet from its brow; 
and their contents (the turf excepted) were thrown off. In 
thefe lioles the cuttings ^ere placed, and a fpade-fuU or two 
t)f earth, from different foils preyioufly mixed for the pur* 
pofe, filled up the holes, and fixed the cuttings firmly. Upon 
opening the ditch foon after planting them, i had the tur& 
piled round each about a fool above the level. After this 
the contents of the ditch were thrown up to form the bank, 
which left the fiands in the middle of it. This was the 
whole procefs refpefting them. A layer of quick was then 
planted, and the bank guarded with thorns. Thefe cutting} 
generally fucceedecl»-T— i^//^. 1785. 



[Bi/ Sir Thomas Be^vor.] 

A nobleman of this county, wifhing to know the duration 
of fome of the trees with which his noble plantations abound, 
ordered, in the year 1774, three pofts, forming two fides 
of a quadrangle, to be fixed m the earth upon a rifing ground 
in his park. Intp thefe pofts wer^ morticed the planks of 
the following trees, of which fix faced fouth and north, and 
fix of them eaft and weft. In the firft were put a plant of 
cedar, larch, fpruce fir, filver fir, Scotch fir, and pineaftcr. 
In the fecond, a plant of Spanifti chcfnut, abele, beech, wal« 
nut, fycamore, and birch. 

Thefe after being expofed to the injuries of the weather 
from the year 1774. untilJafl March, (1784} tl^etim^^t 
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which I viewed them^ I then found in the following flate 
"^ind condition: — 



The Cedar was perfeQly 

found. 
Larch, the heart found, but 

the fap quite decayed, 
spruce iir, found. 
Silver fir, in decay. 
Scotch fir, much decayed. 



Pineafter, quite rotten. 
Chefnut, perfeiUy found. 
Abele, found. 
Beech, found. 
Walnut, in decay. 
Sycamore, much decayed. 
Birch, quite rotten. 



Thefc planks were cutout \i inch thick, from trees of 30 
"^cars growth. HethelUHally Norfolk^ Sept. 1784. 



[ifyi/r. Pavier; West-Moncktorij March 1188.] 

** Were the forcft of Dean duly improved, it wcrt 
^ui imperial defign;^ and I do pronounce it more worthy 
^ a prince, who truly confults his glory in the higheft 
Sntereft of his fubje£ls, than that of gaining battles, or fub-* 
^uinga province: for he not only fecures thefirength and 
^ory of the nation, in preferving an abundant fupply of 
^mber for (hipping s but alfo adds greatly to the number o^ 
^)eople, by the many new farms for com and grafs, ereded 
Adhere the land turns at prefent to little account for timber, 
Afvhich is univerfally |iegle£led ; and lefs for men, being 
xminhabited," 

The above is a quotation firom Mr. Evelyn's Sylva. Now, 
let us fuppofe that inflead of difpoiing of all the wafte lands 
belonging to the Crown, fome particular places, where the 
foil and fituation feem adapted for producing good oak timber, 
were refcrved to be improved for ^hat purpofe; the expcnce 
of inclofing is then the firft thing that comes under confi- 
deration; and this expence will always vary in proportion to 
the form and mlignitude of the land to be indofed s as a field 
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of an hundred acres may fometimes be fenced in for the tri* 
fling fum of about ten fhillings per acre, whilft another of 
but ten acres (hall coil by the acre three times as much. 

The next ftep will be to prepare the ground for the 
reception of the acorns, which will undoubtedly be beft 
cffedted by frequent ploughings; I would therefore propofe 
to keep it in conftant tillage for two or three years, till the 
earth is brought to a fine, mellow (late of tilth, and then to 
fow or plant the acorns in the autumn ; the profit of the 
crops taken from off the premifes will (no doubt) abun- 
dantly overpay all the expence of inclofing, as well as the 
coUed^ing and fowing the acorns. 

From hence it appears, that an improvement of this 
nature would be attended with very little, or perhaps no 
expence, but what would be amply repaid by the profits 
ariiing from the fame; ahdl am perfuaded, that no further 
trouble or expence would be neceflary for feveral years, but 
to take care that no kind of cattle whatever be admitted 
into the inclofure. 

When the plants are about eight or ten years old, it may 
be neceffary to cut down the greater part, leaving a fufficient 
number of tlie moft promifing ones; the fuperfluous branches 
of which (hould then be taken off, which ought to be the 
only time they (hould ever be pruned. At every time of 
cutting the underwood, the young trees (hould be thinned 
with great difcretion ; the thicker they (hnd in reafon whilft 
young, the better lengths will they arrive at: but 1 apprehend 
that each tree (hould at tl)e leaft be allowed a hundred fquarc 
yards for the expanfion of its limbs. Allowing this to be a 
proper diftance, an inclofure of fifty acres would produce 
2420 trees, which I fuppofe would come to perfection in 
about an hundred years, and that they would be worth (on 
^ average) 5I. each) the value of thic limber on the fifty 
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would then be i2,iooI. Mr. Evelyn computes 

the profit of a thoufand acr^ in 1 50 years to amount . to 
upwards of 670,000!. How he made fuch a calculation, I 
omnot guefs, but think the profit is charged much too high. ' 



[Bj/ Mr. Wagstaffe.] 

About twelve years fince a field of elevated land came into 
pay pofTef&on ; the height of it had been left uncultivated 
for a courfe of years, on account of its unproductive quality. 
The afpect being open to the fouth, and its foil a deep (and, 
except its fummit, wliich was gravely 1 withpleafure em- 
braced the opportunity of planting it, and had in view dif*- 
fierent fpecies of American trees, raifed horn feeds about 
%hree years before, and which had in general exceeded in 
length of bole, for their age, any of the native trees of Britain 
tint I had luiown raifed from feed. At the fame time I 
jrianted pines or firs of different di(lin(£lions, and of every 
^wcies of foreft trees frequent in our woods s and in which 
were included tlie three poplars, confidered as the aborig^ies 

cf our country. The pines more generally died, (fiiveoa 

diefuaunit} unlets 1 hereexcq>t the larch, which, if itlived, 
poorly throve ; the Americans lived without increaie, pe- 
lifluiig in the winter as low in their branches as their unvi- 
goffous fummer fhoots extended. The birch and the fyca- 
more fucceeded moderately on this fandy ilope j but rx> other 
worthy of notice, fave the white poplar and the afp, [populus 
alba bf trtmula'] the former fucceeded, with a fingle excep- 
tion, beyond any inftance of its growth I ever fa w. A rooted 
ciming tranfphnted here about five feet high, is now in height 
Qcar or full thirty feet, is in g^th eighteen inches five feet 
from the ground; and thirteen feet up its trunk, I believe 
Hwe arc bnmcUes oioe feet in ooentr— *-i>^. 178& 
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I 

[Anonymous.] 

Red or black poplars planted on meadows near Norwich, 
t>n a good warm moid foil, from 1746 to 1748, in (lands 
without roots, meafure at at this time (1790} at about five 
feet from the ground, fix feet and a half in circumference, 
and are from forty to fifty fleet high. The feme kind planted 
in the fame place and manner, in 1765, 66, and 67, mca- 
JTure from four feet to five feet and an inch round, and are 
pearly equally as high as the foregoing. 

A peculiar kind of abele tree planted at Seething in the 
year 1760, in (lands without roots ten or eleven feet long, 
on a bank about thirteen feet broad, with water on each fide, 
the. bank firm land, meafure at about five feet from the 
ground, from five feet to five feet nine inches round, and 
are tall flouri(hing trees. 

A(h trees planted out in 1758 and 59, eight to nine feet 
high, on good meadow ground, are now from three feet 
eight inches to four feet round. 

Oaks tranfplanted three or four feet high from a nurfery 
in 1764 into a good lightifh (oil, dug two fpades deep, weR 
cleaned, the trees planted pretty thick, are become very tally 
and meafure at this time from eighteen inches to two feet 
round, at about five feet from the ground. Some of the 
fame oaks left in the original nurfery are from eighteen in* 
ches to two feet four inches in circumference. Some of the 
fame, planted in an upland padure (the foil clay) in 1769, 
when ten or eleven feet high, are now from eighteen inches 
to two feet round. 

A particular timber oak meafured in 1768 feVen fiKt 
eight inches; 1771, eight feet; 1790, ten feet three inches. 
'- I have a fmall piece of ground, little more than half an 
g(:re, and worth about eight (hillings a year> planted in 1764 
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With rarious kinds of firs, intermixed with young oaks. 
The firs have been felled by degrees for rails, joifts, fpars, 
and other ufes, to the value of 25I. and have left a grove of 
keahby sukI procnifing oaks. 



{By Mr. South, Bossing ton. ^ 

It may not be generally known, tliat the deftru£lion of 
oak, towards the fiiijdle of the prefent century, became fQ 
very rapid, as to occafion public enquiry in 1771; the re- 
turns (o wlvich afcenained, t:yat the naval timber had decnafed 
m quantity within forty and fifty years thenpaft^ to the amazing 
ammnU of four-fifths on an average through the kingdom* The 
year before lall, there were fourfcore oaks felled in this 
neighbourhood, iJLhofe aggregate contents fcarcely exceeded 
tweaiy tons', and in 1758, a fingle tree was felled, but a few 
miles from the fpot, which contained in itfelf twenty- eight tons^ 

Timber is become fcarce on the continent as well as here; , 
die increafe of coincnerce caufes fuch a demand, that it rifes 
b value every where. Tht fcarcity of knees and crooks of 
laig^ dimenhons is now feverely felt; it is with difficulty the 
docks get fupplied, fo that (hips are often at a (land for want 
of theip. Planters fhould not only confider what fuits their 
icfpetftive foils, but to what uies their timber may be ap* 
piopriated. The elm ought to be led up tall and ftrait, 
for keel-pieces, (hip*s- pumps, water-pipes, &c. Abele, if 
brought to great length and fubftancc, will make good beams 
and rafters for bams, cottages, &c.; for this timber, (not 
being fubge<£l to the worm) whilft under thatch that admits 
no wet, will continue found above a century. The per* 
j^D^ion of a(h lies in its being free and tough, properties 
Ibught after by coopers, wheelwrights, and coach-makers. 
4Beecb| as a quick ^ower, repays the planter's toil; it thrive^ 
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well on chalky hills, and may be trained either to long bolet 
for (hip- planking, or to branchy crooks for mill- wheels; 
it is excellent in water'-works of all kinds, for, where con<* 
fiantly kept wot, it is as durable as oak itfelf ; and the prefent 
fcarcity of that mod valuable timber requires that we Ihould 
employ every fubflitute we can in its place. The growers of 
oak (hould be mod particularly attentive to the fituation and 
demand. In inland countries, where carriage is a drawback, 
and prevents a profitable communication with the fea, tim- 
ber, if thinned in due feafon, cannot be drawn up too fsA^ 
The houfe-carpenter, in fituations like this, is the chief 
purchafer, and Rmt lengths are his delight. In maritime 
counties, a. large crook in the bole of a tree doubles its va- 
lue, and admits it into a dock -yard, when but two-thirda 
the contents of a ftrait one. Floor timbers, compafs-pieces, 
knees, &c are the bafis of naval archite£lure, and cannot be 
Afpenfed with ; fuch, when choice and large, carry in much 
inferior timber with them; and without a due propordon of 
fuch, no contract is ever made by the Navy-Board, 

An oak felled in the year 1758, in Langley-Wood, be- 
longing to the Bifhop of Salilbury, upon the verge of the 
New-Foreft, was fold in the firft place for 40L; was 
bought of that purchafer by the late Mr. White, of Anville, 
timber-merchant, for lool. who is fuppofed to have deved 
loot, more; which he pofTibly might do, for the contents, 
as I was informed a few years fince on the fpot, amounted 
to thirty-two loads of hewed timber, which at 2s. 6d. afoot, 
(no unufual price for naval crooks) amounts to 20ol. pre- 
cifely, beHdes faggots, &c. fufficient to defray the expences. 

The Elm delights in a rich black mould, where it attains 
it^ largeft fize. It thrives well, and produces the tougheff. 
and beft timber in a hazely loam. It will grow ' on gravel , 
l^ut difgraces chalk, and deteiU morafst It requires an ope^ 
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fyaot^ and mudi room for its roots to fpread in; if confined 
in groves, itxlecdves the planter; the borderers only arrive 
at perfisfiion, whiUl thoTe near the centre, though ftrait, are 
mtak; and if through imprudence the large proteSive trees 
be cut down, the remainder, inftead of improving, become 
dotards. Thefe trees (hould therefore be either planted 
fi^e, in linall clumps, or in hedge-rows. The latter is 
the oioft profitable method, as the fuckers which fpring from 
fbc roots, will, under the protedUon of the hedge, furniih a 
cootiimed fucceflion. 

As the growth of elm bears proportion to the extent of 
ground allotted for its roots to range in ; thofe who would 
props^te large timber, muft never plant too clofe. Though 
teuidiy elms are the quickeft growers, they are not the moft 
jpfofilable to the planter; for fuch timber is little fought after, 
mid one branch only being accepted by the merchant as 
timber, the reft all go with the top, which reduces the con- 
tents exceedingly. As the value of this timber confifts more 
an the length and bulk of the (haft, than in the crooks and 
omtents of its branches, it is the bufinefs of planters to train 
them up tall and ftrait, to keep their fliafts clean, and not to 
fuffer them to branch till within a few feet of the top. The 
piefent method of lopping, though conducive to the length- 
ening of the fhaft, fills it full of rough protuberances, which^ 
by admitting water, are very prejudicial to the timber, and 
occafion the defedls-fo generally complained of. 

The (haft of the elm advances inch by inch through its 
vhole contents, that is, every inch lengthens yearly; by thi» 
means it advances more or lefs in proportion to its lengthy 
befides the addition of new wood at the top; fo that a 
branch now thirty feet fi-om the ground, will (in a growing 
^k) five years hence be removed higher by a foot, confe- 
i|uently tlie timber is increafing in lepgth beneath that 
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branch) as well as above it. The growth of elm is to that 
of oak, in a hazely loam like mine, as three to two, and the 
value of the timber, if Ibng and (Irait, as two to three. The 
profits of the planter, therefore, both in oak and dm, will 
be nearly on an equality. 

Care (hould be taken in planting to (horten all the fide^ 
(hoots, and leave the leading (hoot entire. In three or four 
years afterwards, cut the lowermod of the (hortened (hoots 
clean off, and (horten moil of the maiden (hoots above theiP) 
carefully preferving the leading (hoot, and prevent its having 
a competitor; at Midfummer following, ftrip oflP all fuch 
fprays as have put forth from the (ides of the wounds (by 
hand.) Proceed in this manner every three or four yters, 
cleanfing about four feet of the ftein at a time, (hortening 
the upper branches, cutting off dofe ttiofe which were (hort* 
ened at the preceding trimming, and dripping afre(h at 
Midfummer, till thirty' or forty feet of (haft is obtained 
without fpray or blemifti; they may then be left to them-» 
(elves, for the (haft will lengthen fome feet, and (hould they 
put out more fprays from the lips of the old woqnds, fucit 
may be (tripped off by hand, from time to time, till this vi-^ 
cious inclination ceafes. 

Abelb. — ►The rapid growth of this timber having been 
already afcertained by a former correfpondent, I have little 
to add) fave that not being fubjedt to the ravages of tbo 
worm, it is applicable to more ufeful purpofes than that 
gentleman has afligned to it. After the dorm in 1781, 
which not only blew down my elms, but my bams likewir(^ 
1 rebuilt one of five bays, and twenty-four feet long in the 
beams, and roofed it entirely with this timber; and from the 
experience of others^ together with the prcfent appearance of 
the beams, rafters, &c. have reafon to think that my. 
ffmi-obiHrca will not find fault with it. Thefe trees u% 
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often fubjefl to warty excrefcences, which, when large, imbibe 
moifture, and bring on decay, Whilft the plants are young 
they do little injury, yet it is advifeable to root up fuch as are 
much disfigured with them, to give room to thofe which 
are healthy. 

Alder, as patten-maters* timber, merits little regard-; 
but being the moft beautiful of the whole aquatic tribe, is 
extremely ornamental along the banks of ferpentine rivulets, 
or planted as fingle trees in fpringy gravels, or peaty bogs, 
vhere little elfe will grow. When charred it makes the beft 
coal for gunpowder. 

The growth of Ash in foils adapted toJts nature is little 
infinior to that of elm or bceth. A(h timber, when raifed 
in damp meadows, or moorifh foils, becomes light, fpongy, 
brittle, and of fmall value in comparifon of that on dry and 
healthy fpots. In meadows, they wUl attain a iiz^e which 
eaimot be expeded in moors and bogs^ for when the roots 
Jfeach the peat, the bark grows mofly, and the top decays* 
How long Aubs be produ£live of p6les, in fuch (ituatlons, 
ftmains to be determined, but experience convinces me, 
Aat afli, thus planted, will never become timber of any 
^uc, as the roots muft perifh before the tree arrives at per- 
son. Afh trees in dairy plots are nuifances, as their leaves 
niake the butter rancid and worthlefs ; mixed with beeches 
in an open grove, they ruri to gr^t lengths, are free cleft, and 
niake valuable timber. Coa(!ft makers, wheelwrights, &c. 
like the ftiafts when a little bent, more than when perfe(31y 
ftnut* The cooper h^ no objedion to the latter. 

The propagation of Be ech is ilrongly to be recommended 
^ a free-grower, and applicable to many ufeful. purpofes. It 
'^ves oak (as before mentioned) in planking fhips' bottoms, 
^ in rin^ng mill-wheels j its clofe grain and firm texture 
fender it unparalleled in water- works of ail kinds, for wbea 
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oonfiantly kept wet, it appears as fcrfcStly found at forty 
years end, as when firft immerfed. The mortices and ten- 
SKXis, chafed by the influx and reflux of water, will in time 
be the one enlarged, and the other diminiflied, but the wear 
in this timber is nothing liice fo great as that in elm; where** 
fore head-cells in mill races, weirs, &c. (hould be of beech, 
in preference to any timber whatfoever; and as the very 
offal is the mod valuable cleft-wood, yielding one guinea a 
cord to the maltfter, there are few trees more profitable to 
the planter in countries where there is a demand for it. Th^ 
beech is tlie chief ornament of the Cheltem-hilis in Bqck<^ 
inghamfliire, and of the Horie-^ihoe hills in this county. I ^ 
delights in chalky foils and lofty fituations ; it is more 
fitable in open groves or mingled with afh, than in 
of underwood. Beeches may be trained to long flrait (hafbr 
after the manner of elms, with this diflference ohly, that 
fpray muft be left near the end of every (hortened branch 
keep it alive, otherwlfe it perilhes, and becomes a hvHty kn* 

Though I do not think the Scotch Fir in this coumtra* 
can ever equal the yellow deal from the Baltick, yet it icmst 
be worth propagating, as of ufeful purpofe in ordinaz^ 
buildings. The drier the ground on which this 
grows, the flower is its progrefs, but the clpfer are its 
and the more fuperior its quality. 

Ah Oak, called Fyfield's-Oak, now (landing in a wood 
4iear Romfey, in the county of Southampton, in 1778, was 
fen feet eleven inches, and is now nearly eleven fi^t one sDcb 
in circumference, at fix feet fi^m the ground* , The very 
top branches are timber, the tree appears to be in a growing 
ftate, and though tradition fays it is 1 50 years of age, i^ 
yearly increafe is little (if any thing) lefs than an inch, aw 
^he befl judges allow it to contain twelve loads of 
%t leafti 
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tn the mahqr of Dibden, belonging to Lord Malmibuiy^ 
to the eaftern bounds of the New-Foreft, are fome capital 
oaks; one in particular is larger than Fy field's at equal dif- 
tancc from the ground, but inferior to it in height and folid 
contents. The growth of middle - aged oak is generally from 
one inch one third, to an inch, in circumference yearly; 
between its twentieth and its hundredth ywr it fometimes 
exceeds this meafure; and in its fecond century falls within 
it. But as the folidity of the (haft confifts lefs in its length, 
than in the fquare of its diameter in the girting place, a 
fmall addition to the diameter there enlarges the fquard 
abundantly. Wherefore, though the circumference from 
the hundredth to the hundred and fiftieth year, may not 
increafe fo fad as it did to the hundredth, the folid contents 
^ill be increafing fafter* 

Talljiraight oaksy when of full fize, are beautiful objefts^ 
ivhcther fingle or m woods. They are requiiite for beams, 
forkelfons, ()ern-pol\s, and plank-liocks; and great is the 
confumption of the latter; for (hips are planked both within 
and without with oak, fave beneath the light water-line, 
where beech performs that office, llie growth of oaks like 
thcfe is the chief aim of the generality of planters. 
. Planters of all kinds (as before obferved) (hould attend to 
the ufes to which their timber may be appropriated. In- 
dofures made at Government's expence, therefore, (hould 
be nurferies for timber adapted to government purpofes- 
The marine, being the firft and principal objed, Ihouid ia 
the firft place be provided for. Trees difperfcd on open 
commons and extenfive waftes, have hitherto produced the 
choiceft timber; and though the returns of the forefts hav« 
of late years, through mifmanagement, been very fcanty, yet 
they have confifted of fuch valuable knees and crooks as tht 
merchants would have found it difficult to have furni(hed, 

TOL. II» I. 

\ 
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Whoever traverfes aforcA) with the eye of curiofityawake» 
tnuft remark, that almoft every thorn becomef a nurfe for 
timber. Acorns, or beech-mads, or fometirfies both, dropped 
by birds or fquirrels, vegetate freely under the ihade and 
protedion of the bufhe^, till they rife above the bite of cattle. 
Small groupes and (ingle trees are thus produced; their 
guardian thomsjirhen overpowered, perifh. Then, having 
open fpacefor their roots to range in, their growth becomes 
rapid, their bodies bulky, their limbs large and extenfive; 
cattle refbrt to them for (helter, enrich the ground with their 
droppings, the timber derives advantage from the manure^ 
becomes produdive of knees, crooks, and compars-piece% 
the cheif requifites in naval architecture, f^ide No. I. 

If lords of manors, and men of landed property, would 
purfue the hint which nature here throws out, and empIo]f 
the a^ and infirm, to colled and dib among the thorns 
(with which the waftes, furzy commons, and aukward cor» 
ners of their eliates abound) fuch tree-feeds as the foil is- 
bed adapted to^ how foon would the face of the country be 
improved ! what varieties of flourifhing trees would in a 
few years prefent themfelves ! whaf provifion made for 
pofterity hereafter! In plantations thbs b^un, however 
divefted of incumbrances in the advanced ftages of their 
growth, few if any knees or naval crooks will be found, 
except upon their borders; we muft look for thefe either in 
fingle trees, like No, 1. in fmall groupes, or in hedge-rows. 
In groupes one or other often gains the maftery, as repre- 
fcnred in No. II. or III. and forces the reft to bend forward 
till ti.ey have room for afcent. Trees, when few in num- 
ber, ti^joy a liberty nearly equal to fingle ones. 

In this 3j»A v.nen our j^ock of timber is fo very low, and 
r-'r impatience fucn, that we cannot wait till the finallquan- 
I r •: -s left attains maturiu, we muft not expert to find 
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many ca[MtaI crooks in branches like thofe of the I^angley- 
Oak, but muft produce them in the ftetn or bole of the tree^ 
which can only be done by a r^ular and conftant oppreflion | 
the cSqQ. whereof may be feen in figures Na II. and III. ^ 
and in hedge- rows where the timber (lands thick, as No. I V4 
reprefents. The centre ftick of the three, growing behind 
the others, and not finding room to fpend its fap by rifing 
betwixt their tops, made its way out to the fun and air, as 
appears in the draught annexed, forming a capital knee and 
valuable crook above it. Hence it is manifeft, that any 
quick-growing trees of fmall value, may be iifed as inflru-^ 
ments for forcing feedling oaks out of their upright line* 
Cuttings of coppice withy will, by the freedom of their 
growth, (as reprefented No. V.) overpower the faplings^ 
bearing them down almoil to the ground for a time, and 
the purpofe being effeded, may for relief of the oaks be cut 
down as often as requifite, till, as they gain power, the 
withies in their turn give way. Plants like thefe, which 
txtnbSt nutrition of a different nature, though' they promote 
a crook, will not ftarve or check the oaks beneath them* 

Trees growing out of a bank frequently take a favourable 
turn, like No. VI. Such are accepted by the king's pur<* 
veyors as compafs -pieces, which gain admiflion into the 
dock-yards, though of lefs dimenfions, and at a higher price 
than ftraighter timber. It may be proper, therefore, in new 
indofures, to throw up the banks high and broad, to plant 
quickfets on the outer ilope, on the top withies, and at due 
diilances near the bafe of the inner Hope to dib in acorns; 
which in their future growth muft incline forwards to avoid 
the prcge£ting withies, and be fome years before they cao 
attempt a perpendicular. In fuch cafe the crook will be 
near the butt of the timber, and the curve, thus formed ia 
infancy, will retain its (hape as long as the tree endures* 
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For rowing acorns, the inverted fod of the furVeyors feemf 
not equal to Mr. Pavier's method of preparing the ground, 
by bringing it into good tilth. I would add, dung it well 
for wheat, throw it up into ridges, fow hazle-nuts, floes, 
haws, holly-berries, afhen and maple keys, broad*caft with 
the wheat, and dib in acorns at ten or twelve feet diftance, 
along the mid-ridges y^here the foil is bed. At reaping- 
time, leave the ftubble long to (helter the feedllngs, and in 
the fpring following fcatter fome clover-feed over the ground ; 
much of it will grow to (hade and proteA the oaks when 
the ftubble rots away. Patches of clover or wild vetches 
meliorate the foil, and promote the progrefs of the feedlings 
rapidly. Thefe, as they advance, may be thinned and trained 
either to crooks or upright ftems, as beft fuits the planter's 
purpofe; for oaks, whilft the bark is fmooth and white, 
may be diverted of tlieir ftraggling (hoots without injury, 
for the wounds not being large, will foon heal over, leaving 
neither blemi(h or dead knot behind. 

For planting, the ground (hould be trenched, and the 
oaks, if drawn from a warm nurfery, muft be fet thick at 
firftj but as foon as they appear in a growing (late, (hould 
be thinned every three or four years at furtheft, till fet at 
twenty or thirty feet apart ; even thefe difhnces are fcarcc 
fufiicient for naval timber. Such as are taken out may be 
planted in vacant fpots dfewhere ; and if dug up carefully, 
tliere will be little danger of their failing. 

In an additional letter, Mr. South informs us of his 
intention of publi(hing the refult of his experience in the 
cultivation of fruit-trees, under the title of " The Gentle- 
man's Recreation in the Fruit-Garden, or a Treatife on 
the Culture of Peaches and Neflarines." But this, Mr. 
South fays, is not to take place till he has grown every peach 
and nedarine which the catalogues contain under his own eye* 
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IBjf Sir Thou AS Beevok.] 

Tlie growth and improvement of oak timber is certainly 
a matter of fo much confequence, and of fuch great national 
Gonoem, that the want of it cannot be too greatly dreaded^ 
or precautions for the prevention of it too foon adopted; 
however, at prefent there does not feem to be in this county 
any juft ground to apprehend the want ot it, at leaft of (mall 
timber. The only two ports of note here, for building and 
repairing ifaips, are Yarmouth and Lynn, in which there 
has been no alteration in the price of timber for many years, 
excepting only fmail^r^^^^/ztf/ fluctuations in it. And if the 
price of large oak timber has in the kingdom at large in- 
creafed (as it is faid to have done) from ys. 6d. to los. per 
load^ it (hould at the fame time be rcmemberedi that the 
confumption of oak timber between the years 1777 and 
1 783, fix years only, was more than for the preceding twenty- 
three years. In the year 1783, 1 have been informed there 
were 43 fail of the line, and 5!^ forty-gun (hips building in 
the public and private yards; befides ten £aft-India fhips of 
900 tons each. Hethely Norfolk^ Nov. 1791. 



[^j/ Afr. Davis.] 
Extras from the Societ/s Letter of July ^Cthy 1791. 

"As from the fuppofed negleiSt and fcarcity of Oak 
Timber, planting and the prefervation of woods is become 
an objeft of great national confequence, ilie Society wi(h to 
know your fentiments on the prefent ftate of oak plantations 
in geheral, and how far you think the Larch, or any otlier 
tree capable of being fubftituted for Oak in any branch of 
(hip*building, has been attentively cultivated." 
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There is now in the county of Hants alone, timber enough 
to fupply nearly the common confumption of Portfmouth 
yard, and in the other maritime couhties nearly fufiicient 
for all the red of the yards. But a great deal of oak in 
diftant parts of the kingdom will now find its way to the 
iea-ports, by means of the many canals in the kingdom, 
wluch formerly were confumed only in the domeftick ufcs of 
the county where it grew, while thofe fame canals will bring 
back deal at a cheaper price to fupply thofe domeilick ufes* 

The ufes of oak leflen everyday. Houfes were formerly 
built almod entirely with oak timber; but now the Innu* 
merable new houfes in Bath, Briftol, London, Mancheder, 
Birmingham, &c. have very little oak in them j dealanfwers 
the purpofe, at a much cheaper rate The great fear would 
be, provided that oak was only wanted for fhip-building, 
that the price of it would fink fo low as to make it hardly 
worth growing. Even now it would be difficult to find 
almoft any kind of timber, that does not pay better for plant- 
ing than oak ; but Ipckily there are thoufands of acres in 
this kingdom, where oak is the wfted of the country^ and 
grows without planting ; and luckily there arc two or three 
purpofes for which oak timber is wanted befides (hip- build- 
ing, which will make it worth, the owners' while to encou- 
rage the growth of it in foils of that defcription, and will 
keep up its price in peace as well as war. \Jl. The conti- 
nual and increafing demand for bark for tanning, which is 
now fo great, that the bark is worth in inland fituations, 
nearly one third of the value of the timber; and if the 
timber is fmall and near the (ca-coaft, neariy one half. idly. 
The amazing and increafing demand for beer-caflcs, of 
which the confumption is increafed to an aftonifhing degree. 
3^/^, The demand for laths and fpokcs for wheels, with 
which the market is never Qvcrftock^d* 
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ThcTe ufes of oak timber, viz. for barrels/ fpokes, and 
laths, requiring only the (Iraited timber, will leave the 
crooked pieces, the great defiderata of Jhlp-buildingy purpofely 
for that ufe; and as by means of the canals, thofe pieces can 
be got to the fea-ports as cheap from the inland counties 
as by land-carriage from the maritime counties, there will 
be no danger of want of oak timber, either in the King's or 
znerchants' yards; or that the price of it will rife higher 
than its real value, compared with the value of other timber. 

Larch is zji^ait-grained tree, and cunnot be brought into 
any of the crooked ufes of a (hip, nor will it ftand wet and 
dry for planking. It may fupply the place of deal for floor- 
ing; but the price of foreign deal at the fea-ports will pro- 
1)ably be always lower than the price at which lardi will be 
worth for country ufes, where it grows. The larch will 
certainly anfwer ail the purpofes of fir for timber, but it b 
net fo (h'ong nor fo heavy as Scotch fir. 

Since writing the above, I have feen large quantities of 
oak timber in Devon and Cornwall, cut down merely on 
account of the high price of bark; the buyers of which 
offered to fell the timber again, as loon as they had ftrippcd 
£barkedj it, from 6d. down to 4d. a foot; and yet tliis 
timber was fit for building fmall coafting veflels, for which 
the demand increafes, as that for (hips of war decreaies. 
iDoes this look like a fcarcity ? 



[iffy Mr. Prycb.] 

The raifing of oak timber for future navies was, I know, 
confidered as an objed of great national importance by John 
Pitt, efqi late furveyor-general of the King's wothis and 
foreils; who direded his attention to plantiiic; part of chofe 
unprofitable lands^ Near twenty years ago he fdedcd two 
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thoufand acres for planting in difTerent parts of the Foreft of 
Pean, and one thoufand acres in the New Foreft. The 
land was inclofed for that purpofe at a very confiderable ex- 
pence, I have lately feen part of thofe plantations in the 
Ne^ Foreft, and have been v^ell informed refpecling the 
remainder. I am truly forry to add, that they appear to 
have been negle£ied, expofed to damage, and are npw in ^ 
Ueplorable'ftate- Sa/ijiury^ OB. ^791* 



{^By J/r. Ward, Marlborough; Oct. 1791.] 

The foil in this part of the country has not in general 
fufficient depth to produce fine oak timber; vyhere it doej 
grow well, as in Savernake-foreft, it feems peculiarly well 
adapted for knee-timber; but from the want of water-carr 
riage, and of a purchafer at hand, niany a valuable lot of 
good knee -timber is ufed for the moft inferior parpofes of 
repairs, gate-pofts, &c. As I have no knowledge in naval 
affairs, 1 can form no judgment in what refpett Spanifh- 
chefnut, elm, or larch, may be fubftituted to advanrage for 
oak. Spanilh chefnut, I have underllood to be nearly as 
good as oak; but it is not a much fafter growing tree, ex- 
cept while young; I relieve it requires nearly as good a foil, 
and it does not do well except in flieltered fituatious, and i$ 
apt to flioot out in feveral ftcms from the bottom; which 
muft retard ami weaken tl;e growth of the plant, till one 
leader overpowers and deftroys the other (hoots. In Lord 
Ailelbury's planiations the Spanith chefnut has run up with 
other trees, and makes a pretty refpedhble appearance; but 
where it grows fmgle, it is generally ftuntcd. 

£lm,- where the foil is fuited to it, is a very profitable 
tree; it does beft in fandy land; may be planted in hedge- 
rows with lefs injury to the quick-hedge than any other titc} 
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Hid when once planted, tlic rucceflion may witliout trouUe, 
and with very liiile care, be continued for iver, by fuffering 
ihc ihoots thiit rile rpontancouHy fruiii tlie roots to grow up; 
and this tro: has noi tlie pru|>eny oi burning greeii. As to 
larch, from every oblervatiou ; lt3VL-niade ^nd hcaril, it feeint 
cleu, ihai it is one of the mull proiitable trees that grows. 
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The motives fur incloiiiiLj open rields are obvious— utility 
tndpTotiti ilieretbre, as Toon as it is ditLiJiined to divide 
ihtbnJ, tlie I'ccoiid cunjid-jrati^'ri in to divide it with inate- 
liali tha; nill lie both prutit;:ble i'tul ufefuL 1 have not the 
fina)!c:t doubt, riu: tint it all tlie licdges in England had been 
Dr^iiully planred in tlic inu.i prulitable manner, they would 
liw for centuries paiV produced, and would continue to 
pnjdiM, beverage, and materials for a fufficient fupply of 
iMntl, for the inhabiiaLits of the whole kingdom; and like- 
^ 1 iiittictenc) of food for t^ttcning all the hogs, and pay- 
^ the expencesi < >f new making, as often as occaGon requires; 
*nd all this without being more injurious to the land than 
Ihehft^es now ill uk. 

' o obtain ull thcfc bcneRts, plant at the diftance of every 
'*^¥e, flxteen, or twenty feet, a Spanilh chefnut, inidway 
F"*!)! a crab, midway between the chefnut and crab plant a 
'^■nmon plumb-Oock, midway between th< feverat chcfimts, 
P'^rnb, and crab-llocks, plant a whitc-thom. When thefe 
'"^Veral plantations have been made three or four years, and 
*•■« m a thriving ftate, abom tin- i-ml ut i't 
*^Ut them ofF with a Iharp knife, about aajpch^flt 
^he ground; they will then throw a 
'llein well weeded, and let thei 
Vlicfqut (hoots are large ejiouj 
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which w3i be in about fix, feven, or eight years, according as 
the foil fuits the plants. When the plants are formed into 
a hedge, for which there will be a plentiful fupply of deep* 
ers, ftakes, and all the requifite materials; at the diftance of 
every hundred, hundred and fifty, or two hundred fieet, or 
at whatever diftance &ncy leads you, leave a handfome (hoot 
of the chefnut, to grow into a tree; if you prefer timber, let 
it remain, and it will grow into a good timber-tree; if fhiit> 
let it be grafted with grafts from the beft chefnuts you caA 
obtain; it would be defirable (if you had an opportunity] to 
procure the grafts frotn Spain. In like manner leave a (Iraic 
handfome fhoot of the crab>flock, and graft it with an apple $ 
in like manner leave a plumb-flock, and graft it with a 
damfon, or any good bearing plumb; likewife leave a hand- 
fome fhoot of the white-thorn, and graft it with a medlar; 
thus will you have a very produdive fruit-garden, that will 
always continue, as you may*perpetually renovate by leaving 
frefh Aocks every time the hedge is new made, without any 
wafle of ground, and a permanent hedge equalled by feWj^ 
and by none excelled. Bath^ Nov. 1791. 



[By Mr. Davis; LangUatJ] 

It behoves thofe who are in pofTeflion of old well-planted 
woods, to keep them from going to decay; and, if their 
woods have fuffered by age or n^ed, to do their endea«> 
yours to reflore them; for, notwithflanding the prefent 
almofl general ufe of pit-coal has confiderably diminiihed the 
confumption of wood and charcoal, for domeftic purpofes, 
the demand is (till fo very great for underwood, that woods 
will not only produce fui&cient to pay th rem of the land on 
which they grow, but if in good fituations, and well mana* 
ged, will produce at leaft hM^^nHhtr rtnt^ by the timber 
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which may be raifed in them, without any material injury 
to the underwood. It is a well-known fad, that woods are 
the beft and moft natural nurferies for timber, (particularly 
for oak and a(h) and that the underwood contributes greatly 
by its (belter and protedion to the growth of trees i but it 
has never yet been fufficiently confidered, that it is almoft 
incompatible with the prefent improved ftate of agriculture, 

• 

and management of tences, to raife trees (except elms) to 
any great fize, in hedge-rows j becaufe the impoveriftiment 
of the foil by the roots, and the injury to the crops and 
fences by the dropping and (hade of the tops, more than 
counterbalance the advantage to be gained by the growth of 

the timber. The great demand for underwood in the 

Weftem counties is for the following purpofes : 

Jjh-Poles. — For hop-poles, (in Hants) (heep-cribs, rind- 
hoops for barrels, and for rigging of (hips, fpade-handles, 
rake-(lems, pick-dems, and other implements of husbandry 
— Hcoach-makers, chair-ipakers, wheel-wrights, and carpen* 
ter'sufes, &c. &c. 

ifoz^/.— Sheep- hurdles in Hants, Wilts, and Dorieti 
fparsfor thatching ^ peafe and bean -(licks, dead hedges, &c. 

jllder^ ff^illowj Birchy ^c, — Poles for rafters, pattens, 
clogs, (hoe- heels, turner's- ware, coal-pit ufes, (particularly 
in the Mendip pits in Somerfet(hire) rails for fencing» 
chair-makers' ufes, &c. 

Otfi. — For rough domeftick ufes; and bark for tanning. 

General ufes of alL — Faggots, particularly for fuel in farm- 
houfes, and for baking; bavins for lighting fires in towns; 
thorns and refufe for dead hedges ; and particularly charcoal 
for thofe manufactories to whic{} pit-coal is not applicable, as 
well as for (loves in kitchens, &c. 

The flocks (or as they are ufually called in the Wcftcm 
counties, ^^ Stools") which produce underwood or coppice- 
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v^ood, bring in fa<5l only pollard trees growing under ground^ 
it is obvious that the produce of thofe^Aocks muft, like the 
fiirouds of pollard -trees, be the moft abundant when the 
parent (locks are in the greateft pcrfedlion; that until they 
attain that perfe£lion, the produce mufl be final!; and that 
when they are part that perfection, they gradually decline, 
the (hoots from them become weaker and fewer every fuc- 
cc(nve cutting, and the ftocks finally decay and die. It 
therefore follows, that to prevent the decay of woods, it is 
liicefTary, from time to time, to renew them by raifing new 
flocks, to fupply the place of thofe, which, from time to timc^ 
wear out and decay* 

To recover Decayed Woods ^ — If it be profitable to plant 
new woods, it is certainly much more profitable to protoSb 
thofe that are already planted, to fill them up where thin, an<L 
to reftore them when in a ftate of decay. The expence is 
not only leflened by the faving of new fences, but the profic 
is greatly increafed, by the rapid g»owth of the wood, wherm. 
planted in fituations that are flieltered by other wood already 
planted. In thofe woods where faplings fpring up in great 
Tium)xT^JpoMane9nJly^ their growth (hould by all means he 
encouraged. At the time of cutting the underwood, thefe 
laplings will perhaps be 14 or 15 years old ; and it might 
appear proper, after leaving for timber trees fuch as arc ftniit 
and handfome, to cut off the reft for underwood. But great 
part of tlie faplings fo cut off at that aye will not be large 
enough to produce (hooxs fiifficiently Jlrong to get up as faft 
as the other underwood. Thefe fioots would therefore fuffer, 
and the ftocks would never come to pcrfedtion. It is, there- . 
fore, more advifeable not to cut off fuch faplings as are in- 
tended for underwood, until the fecond cutting of the wood, 
when (being perhaps near 30 years old) they will throw 
out tt\oot^ Jirong enough to force their way, and keep pact 
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¥iA the furrounding underwood. Where faplings do rtot 
fpring up in abundance fpontaneoufly, young trees muft be 
planted; part of which may be preferved for timber, and 
the remainder left, to be ftubbcd off for underwood. 

Kinds of IVood to be planUd.-^Tht kinds of wood to be 
phated in coppices^ either in making new ones, or filling up 
oM ones, muft be regulated, partly by the demandi of the 
country^ but chiefly by the peculiar aptitude of the foil and 
JkiuUion to produce particular forts. Let nature be your 
gmde in plantings and you willfcldcm do zvronj. 

Particular foils and particular fituations will always favour 
particular kinds of trees; we need not look for the reafin^ 
but only for the fa^. The chalk hills of Hampfhirc are 
peculiarly proper for beech; the flinty loams and days of 
the lame county, for oak and afh. The mofly fteep fides of 
the Wiltfhire downs, for hazel ; and the fands of the fame 
county for afh. The rugged and almoft naked rocks of 
Mendip in Somerfetfliire, (near Cheddar) produce the lime- 
tree and the walnut in the greateft luxuriance, and on the 
bighefl parts of the fame Mendip hills, w};erc no other tree 
can ftand the fea-brecze, fycaraore flourifhes as well as in 
the moft fertile valley. 

The periods of cutting underwood muft be regulated by 
the luxuriance of its growth, and by the demand of the 
country, and the ufes to which the wood is to be applied 
when cut; but, /// general tcrim^ the common rule of trade 
will hold good here, viz. that ^^ fnall gains and quick returns 
** will make the dealer rich^ hut long credit ruins himJ'^ In 
the article of underwood, not only the intereft of money, 
but the lofs of the fucceeding growth, tell againft: the value 
of (landing wood after it is flt to cut, and make it doubly 
the advantage of the owner to cut his underwood as early 
au it is faleable. 
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Time ofcutltng Woods. — There arc many opinions refped- 
bg the moft proper time of the year for cutting underwood 
but there is one rule which, on thc/eller's part, is withou 
exception, viz. that the older the wood is, the later in th« 
fpring it (hould be cut. When old wood is cut early in th» 
winter, and a hard winter follows, the damage done to th« 
ftock is very great; — young fiourifliing wood will bear cut 
ting at any time. But on the part of the iuyer it is allows 
that all woods are more durable, when cut in the moi 
fiagnant (late of the fap; and in all ufes where bending it 
required, fuch as hurdles, hoops, and even dead hedges, th( 
wood cannot be cut too early in the winter, being, if cut 
when the fap is rifing, brittle^ and unfit for thofe purpoiiesi 
Oak underwood will (at the prefent price of bark) pay well 
for (landing till the fap is up for barking it, and it feldom 
happens that the (locks are injured by cutting it fo late in 
the year. 

' Timber growing in Woods. — In every wood where timbei 
will growj it (hould by all means be encouraged, and if k 
does not come up fpontancoufly, (hould be planted. 

State of Woons in the Western Counties. 

Hants. — Of all the Weftem counties, Hamp(hire has 
undoubtedly the pre-eminence, with refpeil to the quantity 
of wood-land, and the profit arifing from it. 

Wilts.— Tbt fouth-eaft part of Wilt(hire, which adjoins 
to the county of Hants, viz. part of the New-Forcft, and 
from thence to Winterflow, is exceedingly well wooded, 
and the woods partake much of the properties of thofe of 
Hants. The middle parts, or downs, of Wiltfhire, arc but 
fparingly wooded, nor is the foil fo natural for wood as the 
downs of Hampfhire; but in almoft all the out(kirts of the 
county there arc valuable and flourifhing woods, vi?:, Chutf 
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uitt iiKdcyiioiai 

S wrn nrf a. — The oaBECy cf JuuKiiLi zsoat&eoous for ooik 
timber; as tic aoaddje pBt& cf WikihJre jndDoctetihiresre 
fM^ior jtspuda^joQ^the ni^kfie pvt ot Soenoieohirs 
II tm ricL Oak timber nrrcr comes to perf^^ioQ im mmf 
irua fHMwtii^ m xj caacum tLher^ k is mtt tie avM ^ 
AefiS. SdflF fae^ hod, if /cvrryi /Mr, and indeod if rtvr 
fitUn^ ffnasMj abounds m oak. The ^tt^ kl^-k^ It^ 
tt of tbe Widfaire hills, aad the deepi lidi, bat c^ L^e 
^ of die flioors and marfhrs of Sooaeriedhirei are equally 
iiQ&voiHafale to nsJffKUaugMS pcxxhiction. 

Dan and CtrmwalL — Tlic comides of Comw;JI and 
I^cviQD, and particuhrly the latter, are peculiarly natural to 
^growthof oak; but the fea-brKze from the north chan* 
od b ib very inimical to it, that, unlets in (heltered fitua« 
^lons, it feldom comes to perfe£bion; and when the woods 
(^hich the owners are apt to let fland to a great age on 
account of the bark) are onoe cut down, it is difficult to get 
liicin to grow up again. 

^lauctfierflnre. — ^But of all the Weftcm counties, there is 
'^ ioftance of fo peculiar an aptitude in the foil and climate 
^produce timber and underwood, and offo little attention 
"A)g paid to the produftion of either, and particularly of 
^bcr, as in the county of Gloucefter. There arc very few 
P^'ts of this kingdom which can boaft of fo great luxurianct 
^ Vegetation as this county. The bad management of th© 
*^orcft pf Dean, one of the fincft nurferies for timber in th# 
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kingdom, h^s fo long been proverbial, that it is to be 
fome Heps will foon be taken to wipe away the fligma, and ^^d 
snake the fored as valuable as nature intended it (hould br ..« 
Upon 2 general enquiry into the ftate of the woods in tK~ie 
weftern counties, and from an a£!ual knowledge of a gr^^t 
part of them, the writer hereof is of opinion, that th« quir j^y* 
tity of wood-land in thofe counties is not reduced in cxny 
great degree. 



[By Mr, Wimpey.] 

Whether oak timber, and timber and wood in generalf 
has diminifhed, and is annually diminifhing, is a queftioD 
which cannot be decided by mere opinion ; for opinion is 
unworthy of regard, unlefs it be founded on experience Ufd 
obfervation. Recourfe mufl: therefore be had to fads col** 
levied from general obfervation. Every man, be the plac^ 
of his refidence wherever it may, either knows of himfd^ 
whether he pays more for timber now than he did 20, 30^ 
or 40 years ago, and the fame for wood and fuel. \ihC 
does not poflefs this knowledge of himfelf, any of his ndgb- 
bours can give him fatisfaotory information ; but it muft bc 
obferved, that the royal dock- yards are not the proper place* 
for enquiry; for there the prices rife and fall, not in pro- 
portion to the increafe or diminution of the general flock ii* 
the nation, but to its circumftances in regard to peace of 
war ; thus, two or three years fince, it is faid to have been 
30 percent, lower (the nation being then in profound peaces 
and no war apprehended) than it had been during the laft 
and former wars, or than it is or will be during the conti- 
nuance of the prefent war. But the cafe is quite diflfcrent in 
timber for domeftic ufes, not only as timber of the grcatcft 
value for maritime purpofes is of the lead for domeflic ufet 
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d vice vnfa; but as for that purpofe, a diminution in 
lantity, and an increaled demand, muft infallibly advance 
c price, as it does in every article of commerce, without 
en a fingle exception. I will explain and confirm this by 
is within my owif knowledge. 

It is now nearly or about half a century fince I began to 
ft fome confiderable concern in building. I then refided in 
rkfliire, on the borders of Hampfhire; I bought timber 
that time of prime fize and quality, fawed out in fcant-* 
gs to the carpenter's hand, for fourteen-pence a foot, 
livered where it was to be ufed; which I am informed 
d believe, could not be bought at the fame place now 
ie (If any thing) under double the price; and I well re- 
anbcr the price of wood for fuel was ^hen upon the 
v^aoce.* About twenty years ago, we bought 2000 feet of 
I 'timber, about two miles from the place where I now 
ile, for iixpence a foot only; now timber of the fame 
alky could not be bought any where in this neighbour- 
od for confiderably more than double the money. At 
t bmc time I fold bark near this place for twenty ^pence 
^hundred weight, and carried it fixteen miles; this feafon 
las been fold for five (hillings a hundred, fome for confi- 
^bly more, and carried only eigh^ miles. Wood for fuel 
It tM for ten (hillings a few years ago, now fells for fifteen* 
but though the great hazard incurred by the negle£^ of 
tivating oak timber is unqueftionably great, ir is by no 
ans the whole of what is to be apprehended from it, nor 
leed the worft part of it. Food and raiment are confi- 
ned as articles of the firft importance to the fubfiftence of 
Ui; but I believe it would be found upon fair examination, 
Uthe value of the firft, which is the chief, is advanced an 
ndred fold by means of fire. What proportion of the 
^le now living could be fubfifted by the whole produce of 

VOL. II. , M 
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the earth in its raw unprepared condition? Without 
wc could neither bake nor brew, roaft, bdl, or* broil $ 
how long could men fubfift on the roots and herbs of tl 
field and the garden, as taken from the earth? Thefc: 
ferious queftions, which force themfelves to the obfervati 
•in many parts of England ; not merely through apprehend 
or anticipation, but by prefent hardfhips now really exiftkwij 
and feverely felt, and loudly complained of. The fcarcritj 
of fuel in fome parts is fo very great, that the poor at ^he 
approach of winter are in a ftate of defpOndency. — 1 794. * 



[iBy the same,'] 

The (h^nge negle<El of cultivating wood in a country 
where many thoufands of acres, which in their prefent con* 
dition afford no profit worthy of notice either to the owner 
pr occupier, therefore mod afTuredly none to the publick) 
mud fill the mind with aftonifhment and difgufL In du^ 
county alone the quantity of land of this defcription is 
immenfe. The fum total of fuch land in Great -Britaio 
mud amount to fome millions of acres. But it has been 
objeiled, " that planting wood has been fo fiir from being 
conddered as an improvement, that much hath been grubbed 
up, the ground cleared, and converted into arable or pafturc-"' 
The practice was prudent, if the land was proper for either, 
and mud be attended with great advantage; but that is n^ 
reafon why land diould not be planted with wood, whcHj 
from its fituaiion and prefent condition, it is known to be 
good for little or nothing elfe; and perhaps it is more than 
probable, that thofe very lands fo cleared, have been amcK- 
orated and improved by this wood, which is now dedroycd- 
Advantageous, however, as promoting and extending the 
f lanring of timber and wood in every point of view may 
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appear, it is not to be underftood that I mean the immenfe 
quantity of land above- mentioned fhoukl be planted ; perhaps 
•one acre in twenty, or at mod in fifteen, would be fiiUy ade- 
quate to the intended improvement; fo that the planting 
tiiofe lands, which in their prefent ftate are of very little 
value, would be fo far from diminiftiing the quantity of 
Ipafture and arable land, that it would add immenfely to it. 
An extent of ground of 25 acres planted, and properly 
diinned to ftand for timber, would fupport 10,000 trees; 
thcfe in 30 or 40 years, let them be of whatever kinds you 
ideafe, would amount to a very large fum, efpecially if we 
take into the account the poles and fuel that muft be cut out 
to reduce the timber to its proper diflance ; but the great and 
unportant bufinefs is the improvement of the fields which 
thofe plantations are meant to prote£l and defend ; an im- 
provement not to be obtained by any other means whatever, 
^hich is in the power of man to purfue. It is abfolutely the^ 
J^^ qua mn of improvement in cold, bleak, expofed coun^ 
^'ics, which without it muft remain, from generation to 
pncration for roco years to come, as probably it has done 
fe" ibme thoufands pafl. 



[By Mr, South.] 

As an ingenious correfpondent of your's differs widely in 
pinion with me, refpecling the prefent ftate of naval timber 
^ the kingdom, and treats the apprehended fcarcity of it as a 
^mcra only ; pardon me, if I take the libejty of diving deeper 
''^o the lubje6l, in proof of the pofitions by me advanced. 

In late circuits' t^irougli countries well known before, I 
^U not but obferve tliat the woods had loft their dignity ; 
^Cres, which within my memory were replete with noble 
^^'k*, have now fcarce a naval ftick to (hew; woods, where 
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the foreft lads have disced the bounding fqukrel from tree to 
tree, for a mile or more in length, now lie void of timbefi 
defolate and wade, Witnefles from Hainpihire, Kcn^ 
Siinry^ Suilbx, Hereford, can vouch fuch aiTertions to be ' 
true; and not confined to narrow diilri<5ls only, but dm] 
the general face of the woodland parts of their refpe^ve 
counties hath of late years loft its mpft ftriking features, aod 
the woods themfelves their chiefeft glories^— «bolh tberj 
branchy and their towering oaks. 

On h\^ obfervation, ^^ that the dock- yard prices haive fin 
*^ tually funk of late, by incrcafing the metings of timbcftl 
^ they take in;'' permit me to remark, that in taking higl 
pieces at the old price, they favour the merchant, by winkiog 
at an encroached profit, which has been gradually creqpin 
on) io upwards of fixteen percent. That in rqeting dl0 
fmall, they do but judice to the Crown; for from an cflir 
blifhed rule of near a century (landing, no (licks under Sxtf 
feet metings were admi(riblc ; knees, crooks, and compafr* ' 
pieces,^ only excepted. At that time the round ftick of a 
ton, hard hewn, extended to a load, viz. forty feet of round 

• 

timber, (by the accui>omed meafurement of the ds^y) pro- 
duced fifty feet of fquare timber at the mod. Now, fuchil 
the improvement of commerce, or tlie art of thofe who ttt 
concerned in it, that the round (haft of forty feet difappoims: 
the merchant, and the labourer who chips it is blamed, if it| 
doth not meafure fixty feet when he\%ed; and four tna 
out of ^ve are made to do it, fo great is the improvement ia 
hewing. Wherefore fmall timbers (viz. (licks of a too} 
which gain the moil, if taken at the new metings, are equal 
to few naval purpofcs, being fit for (loops, cutters, aiid infe- 
rior ve(rcls only. In time of war, fuch diminutive fluff 
(though little in requeft) muft be uken, to induce tlic mer- 
chants to fMrnilh requilites. In time of peace, th^ yards 
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being confequently cumbered with fuch trafh, the purveyors 
rcfufe to admit any more of it. 

As to ^' Hamp(hire a}one being nearly' able td Aipply 
r " the common confumption of Portfmoutjli^Dock," which 
upon an average demands, I prefumei 8060 loads a yearj 
bear what Gilpin fays of that old, extenfive famous nurfery 
q£ oaks, the New Forcft :-^" Atony parts rfit are now in a 
^ ftate of extreme decay, being dverfpread merely with 
^ holooes, underwood, and (lunted trees, which, in the me- 
** niory of man, were full of excdlertt oak. This foreft^ at 
^ thefirfi appointn^ent of a purveyor in 1666, did fend five 
* hundred oaks and fifty beeches annually td thd dock-yards^ 
^ and continued fo to do, till being found unequal to thd 
^ tafk, ttie number became reduced to fixty oaks; whicb^ 
'^ together with fifty beeches, are (till annually afligned/' 

To what a ftate of devaftation then muft 63,845 acres of 
fixtft-<>land be reduced, when they cannot afford one oak 
from every thouland acres for the yearly fupply of the King's 
navy? Were devaftation confined to a fingle foreft only, 
the confequence might not be much dreaded: but when iHX 
tot it pervade the land; when private woods, as well as royal 
forefts, groan under the woodman's axe; when the fquirre Is, 
which ufed to (kip from oak to oak, are driven '^ to walk on 
^ foot" in fearch of firs; it is time for us to reflect on thef 
danger of our fituation, and on the neceflity of refraining ft-dm 
felling half-formed fticks; a growing mifchief, alarmin^y 
increafed of late by the high price and great fcarcity of bark^ 
which has wuhin thefe few years doubled its former value^ 
and as your correfpondent admits, caufed the ftiU of nume- 
rous oaks in Devonfhire and Cornwall; which from his 
account muft have been all fap or blea, of little prefent worth 
as timber, but might, if left ftanding, have been the hopei 
moA fafq^uard of future generations* Such deftm^ion haf 
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been too prevalent ih the Eaftem as well as Weflem coi 
ties : to the date of timber in the Northern, I profefs my 
aftranger. But when aflfured from authentic documei 
founded on indifputable fa£b, that the aggregate of oaks til 
in England and Wales, for thirty years pad, hath amoun 
to 320,000 loads a year J where is the man of refledlion t 
will not be alarmed for the confequences of fuch a dema 
confidering the prefent ftate of the woodlands round hi 
Whether this amazing quantity be coniumed in fpokes. 
laths, in beer-cafks, or what elfe, it matters nou The qi 
tion is, doth the progref^ of young timber keep pace v 
the confumption? The obfjprvations of nine out of ter 
the beft-informed people with whom I have either cor 
ponded or converfed, juftify my opinion that it does not. 

P. S. To explain what is meant by the modern imprc 
ihent in hewing, to thofe who are not con^erfant in the 1 
finefs, let circles No. i and 2 [in the plate annexed] fuppc 
to reprefent the central part, or ufual girting-place> of a fl 
of oak forty feet long, and the periphery of fuch circles tc 
four feet round; then the girt, which is one quarter of 
periphery, will be twelve inches, and the meafure of fi 
fliaft will be forty feet, or a ton. 

When timber was hewed after the old method, the 1 
ments a^ h, r, rf. No. i, were chipped off. A rule was t! 
laid from / to^J and the number of inches between the j 
'pendiculars r, A, and /, f , were confidered as the fide < 
quare: which multiplied into itfelf gave the number 
inches contained within its compafs, which multiplied 
twelve gave the contents of one foot in length, and that ag 
by forty the contents of the tree. 

Th»;s the circle itfelf girting twelve inches, contains wit 
the periphery 144. fquafe inches; the triangles e, /^ g, 
though areas only, are in fquarc tiipber taken as folids j tl 
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by multiplying the fide /,/,* (or 134 inches nearly) into iU 
felfj about 180 fquare inches will be produced: that is, the 
iquare contains 36 inches, or one-fourth more than the cir- 
cle ; and that extended through the flick, the 40 feet, or ton 
of round timber, become a load, or 50 feet when fquared. 

No. 2 is a circle of the fame fize as No. 1 j but the fo- 
ments chipped off at a^ b^ Cj dy in the new method, are much 
f mailer; the triangular areas ^, /, g^ h^ of courfe ^ronfidetr 
ably enlarged, and the fide of the fquare ^, /^ lengthened 
nearly to 14-} inches;! which multiplied into itfelf produces 
about 216 fquare inches, viz. half as much again (for 724* 
72=144^72=216) as the contents of the circles confe- 
€)uenily, by this flight hewing, a round flick of forty feet be- 
comes half as much more (i. e. fixty feet) when fquared. 

N. Q. Round or girt meafure gives lefs than the real 
crontents of a flick. Square meafure gave at all times mor^ 
xiow much more. 



IBj/ Mr. Edmund Rack.] 

I have lately examined a fine plantation of afh-trees otl a 
piece of moor land in EfTex. The foil was a black bo^ 
Jrnoor, and had formerly been a hop ground: but fo wet that 
it would hot anfwer for thit or any other purpofein agricul* 
^ure, altho' it had been cut acrofs with many open drains, fiv^ 
leet deep, to take off the water. The quantity was 3 flatute 
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acres, and the following account of the plandng aqd produce 
was given me by the fanner in writing from his own re^flor* 

^ In the fpring of 1 764, 1 planted thefe three acres of Uack 
moor with fmall feedling a(h plants, drawn from my woodii 
hedges, and wafte grounds, at four feet diftance from cadi 
other* When they had ftood two years, I cut them down 
within four inches of the ground. I then let them ftand 
ten years, during which time they throve exceedingly: and 
in February 1776, I cut one acre anda half. Theproduoe 
Mras as follows : /*• /• i« 

31 hundred of poles, fold on the premifes for • 39 6 
1 1 loads of firewood, fold alfo on the premifes 

at i6s. per load — — — — ^ 8 16 

^.48 2 
^ The other acre anda half is ftill ftanding, and much fa- 
perior to that already cut/ — '^June I779» 



I ^ 



[iBy Dr. B. PuoH.] 

I am furprifed at thefe gentlemen, who feem to be fo well 
verfed in the comparative value of timber trees, take little^ if 
any, notice of the horfe chefnut^ ^nd fweet chefnut^ which trees 
make exceeding good timber, are certain and quick growers 
in every kind of foil» and the beauty of the flowers of the 
former quite equal to the mod beautiful (hrub in the garden; 
and as for the duration of the timber, efpecially the fweet 
chefnut in the dry, it is equal to the oak. I have feen a large 
barn that was built of this timber, which had ftood fome 
hundred years, and all perfedUy found. 
. The black withey nukes die beft hedge-flakes that can be 
ufed, becaufe they are ffaaight and handy, and will all grow > 
whereas all other ftakes, in three or four years, rot and be- 
come ufelefs, and a tm^ation t$ bedge^breaiers. 
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lie^surement of three Oaks at Dibden, near Souths 
amptan. — \_By Mr. Webb.] 

t/l. As to a young oak faid to have fprung up about the 

Mf 17CC. Ckcumfercnce. Meafurc Value. 

^ */5> Inches. Feef. t. «L 

J5th Auguft 1776 - 321 - - 4 - ,- 4 o 
iSdi April 1 783 - 4ai - - 8 - - 10 o 
15th March 1794 - 56^ - - 16 - - 24 o 
The above oak ftands fingle, is a thrifty tree, but does 

ot appear to grow fo rapidly as feveral others which have 

3tbeen meaiured. 
idly^ As to an oak now about 70 or 80 years growth, 

Grcumference. MeaAire« Value. 

Inches. Feet. L t. d- 

aSth March 1762 - 58! - • 18 - i 7 o 
19th April 1780 - 72i - - 35 - 3 5 o 
a5th March 1794 - 8ii - - 45! - 4 15 6 
The laft-mentioned oak is now a kindly-^growing tree, but 
b obferveable that after its value exceeded about 3I. it has 
Ht paid quite fo much as three per cent, compound intereft. 
^dfy. As to a ripe oak, tho* (till growing, without the leaft 

ipeaiance of decay. circumference. Meafure, Value. 

aSthMarch 1762 - 105 - J17 - 16 7 6 
19th April 1780 «- ii8i - 150 - 22 19 o 
a5th March 1794 - 125^ - 170 - 27 14 6 
The growth of knees may be promoted- by cutting off the 
ire of fuch young trees as throw o^t a good ftrong limb^ 
out three or four feet above fuch limb; and by layering, or 
lAiii^ of faplings, to fix the ftem along the ground, firom 
lich young (hopts will arife nearly perpendicularly, and make 
e firongeft knees, and much fooner than from the limbs of 
aes* The growth of oompafs timber may be promoted 
' Unding young trees, and tying the tops of them together 
r iSnferal years until the ftems get fixed— Z>/c, 1795. 



i 
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On Apples, Apple-Trces^ Pears, Cider, Kd 
[IJj/ Mr. Samuel.] 

I HAVE heard it frequently remarked, that a good zpfk 
is hardly ever to be procured but near large towns; and 
in general 1 have found the obfervation juft. 

If the Society recommended to their correfpondents and 
other gentlemen, a difpo(al of good grafts, round their re- 
fpeciivc neighbourhoods, I (hould not doubt but in a very 
few years every county would be plentifully fuppUed widi 
the bed apples, 

IHj/ Mr. Grim WOOD, Kensington.'] 

It is mme as well as the general opinion that the dege- 
neracy is not in the fruit, but in tlie tree owing either p 
want of health, the feafon, the foil, the mode of planting, or 
to the flock which they are grafted on, being too often raifed 
from the feed of apples in the fame place or county: it ap« 
pears from the ableft men in my profeflion, that they never 
found a real decbiie in any one kind of fruit, but from the 

above caufcs. ^Vo make a fair experiment, 1 fliould be 

much obliged to any gentleman tliat will take trbuble to 
fend me a few cuttings from thofe very trees, the ftnit of 
which is fuppofed to be degenerated from the original good- 
nefs. I would graft them on the real crab-ftock, and foine 
alfo on the ftock raifed from the apple-pij>s in this county; 
then fend the trees |^ the place where the cuttings came 
from; — by which means (through the procefs is tedious) we 
(Irail be able to afceriain, whether the change of ftock wiH 
Xiol reflore the fruit to its original goodnefs. 

It is my opinion, that if planters of orchards would pro- 
cure the trees grafted on real crab-ftocks from a difbuit 
county, ihey would find their account, in fo doing much 
over-balance the extra txpence of charge and carriage. 
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My reafon for recommending the true crab-ftock is, that 
I believe the crab to be a native of this country ; but whe- 
ther it is or not, we are fure it is much hardier than the 
fiwcks raifed firom apple-pips; and there cannot be a doubt 
but the apple was originally an exotic. The crab-ftock will 
fucceedin many different foils, particularly in ftiff, cold, moift 
ground, where the apple-ftock will canker and die. I re- 
commend the crab-ftock for this reafon, as alfo that it not fo 
early in vegetating as the apple; by which a few days' may 
preferve the flower from the cold blafts, and be the means 
of laving a fine crop of fruit.- Dec. 1786. 



[By Mr, Gillincwater.] 
I obfervcd in the Ipfwich Journal of Saturday laft, that 
circular letters were fent from the Secretary of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, relative to a reprefentation made to that 
Society, viz. " That in moft of the counties, and particularly 
in that of Worcefter, the old and belV kinds of apples arc 
jicariy loft ; and that by perfons converfant in fruit-trees 
it is apprehended, they will in a few years be entirely gone.'* 
I muft acknowledge, that I was ftruck with the reprefenta- 
tion ; and it immediately occurred to me, the convcrfation 
which we lately had at Harlefton, when I obferved to you 
the danger which orchards of apple-trees, when planted too 
near each other, were expofed to, from the mixture of va- 
rious farina : and this, I apprehend, is the caufe of the de- 
generacy of all the old and beft kind of apple-trees in the 
great cider counties of this kingdom, which is here com- 
plained of; and which the Society fo earneftly requefts its 
members to extend their enquiries concerning. 

This conjefture appears to me extremely reafonable ; for 
if the great variety of apples, and alfo other fruirs, be pro- 
duceci by the cafual intermixture of ditlcrent farina, the ii uit 
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alfo itfelf miift be aifefted. The old and beft kinds of a(^ 
pie-trees, I apprehend, are not loft at all, but are only cor-> 
nipted from being planted too near bad neighbours :— ^remove 
them to a (ituation where they are not expofed to this in-* 
convenience, and they will immediately recover their original 
excellency.-' Harlejion^ Suffolk^ July 1786. 



[By Mr. Wagstapfei.] 
An Advertence to the foregoing. 

The remarks of my friend refpediing the probable altera 
ation in the diftinguilhing quality and flavour of fruits^ 
by an indifcriminate planting of various fpecies of apple- 
trees together, are unqueftionably well-founded; but whe^ 
ther the entire depravity can be conquered, and a perfcft 
regeneration of the original fpecifick quality of the fruit be 
recovered, is a matter of queftion. For we may confider 
the circulation of the Tap in trees as fomewhat analogous 
to tliat of the fluids in animated bodies; and that the latter 
imbibes falubrity and contagion from the approximation of 
different fubjedts; whereby a conftitutional change is fomc* 

times effected. It has been found on trial that a fdon 

ingrafted hath not always produced that fpecifick fruit fitmi 
whence it was prefumed to be taken ; and that the mere in- 
fertion of the bud in inoculation hath, without fenfible vege- 
tation, altered the habit of the plant in which it was inferted« 

It is a piece of juftice to advert to fome fubfequent remarks 
from my friend, that '^ no d^neracy is to be apprehended 
from the proximity of other fruit-trees; as the admirable 
difpofition of the receptacle to its farina, denies every \xn* 
generical impr^nation.'' 

.Mr. Wagftaffe recommends grafting .crab-ftocks and 
white-thorns in the hedge-rows by which the boundaries 
of a field might become ufeful.— A/"^. 1787* 
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[By the Same^ 

The fluid extra<3ed from a fpecies of maple, perhaps two 
of the maples of America, may be ^adduced in certain evi^ 
dence, that fugar is not the produce of the cane only, as it 
is generated from the maple tree in fubftance and quality not 
diftinguilhable from the produft of that plant. 

Now the a lion of fire on pears, in the common culinary 
procefs, gives even to the moft auftcre of this fruit a facw 
chariiie quality: 1 have had different fpecies of pears, fomc 
of them hard, iloney, and unpalatable, baked at different 
times; ail of which, when duly baked, are more or lefs re* 
plete with this quality, infomuch that theu* pulp, added in a 
proportion of about a fourth or Afth part to apples baked 
in fmali pies, gives the required fweetnefs, and it has feemed 
to me pleaiing co every palate as though fweetened with 
fugar: the fame requifite fweetnefs is likewife communicated 
by the iiifpiflated juice in which they are baked, whicli juice or 
fyfup is formed by a portion of beer or water put to the pears 
before they are put into the oven ; and which feems to at- 
tradi the native juice of the pear in a larger proportion than 
what might flow if baked without an added fluid. This 
apparent fyrup impreflfes the palate with the fweetnefs of real 
fugar, and which imparts to milk, and the acid pulp of ap« 
pies, its fweet quality, not diflinguifhable in thefe fubje6ts 
finom what it is ufed for. 

J therefore cannot but find myfelf interefted, in earneftly 
wifliing that fome encouragement might be given, to afcer-» 
tain wiiether fuch a fubftance as fugar is not obtainable from 
this lufcious fruit when thus prepared by fire. 

In addition to hawthorn flocks, obferve, that they take 
with known facility upon the quiixe, the flocks of which 
Daay be eafily propagated by their cuttings. 
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I lailfummer received from America a paper of mapleieeds; 
two plants from which made their appearance in autumn, and 
I purfuade myfelf more will in the enfuing fpring. — 1792* 



Mr. Crocker, of Frome, tranfmitted to the Society 10 
different forts of apples, cultivated in the Weft of England. 
Mr. PuGH, of Shafte(bury, prefented 36 kinds. 



[Bj/ Mr. Morse; 0/ NewenC."] 

I have fent a hamper of fruit: we have great numbers 
of excellent cider fruits, but the old forts as the Golden Pippin^ 
Redflreak^ Redmujs^ Woodcock^ and Haglode Crab, bear very 
fparingly 5 the trees are old and decayed, and young trees 
grafted with thefe fruits fucceed very indifferently : they very 
foon canker and die, but I cannot tell from what caufe; 
many think it is for want of a frefh fupply of grafts froiiy 
Normandy, &c. If any gentleman of the Society can pro- 
cure grafts of the beft fort of fruits of that country, about 
the month of February or March, I will have tl\em grafted 
on young thriving flocks. I prgcured a few grafts lately 
from thence. The fort is called the Goldeii Norman. They 
were grafted in March 1792, and have made (hoots eight 
feet feven inches, are likely to make vcrv capital trees, but 
have not yet borne fruit. 

Apple-trees grow well in moft foils: we efteem a ftiff 
land inclined to clay the beft > the cider made off fuch land 
is preferable, and will keep better and longer than that made 
from fandy or light land ; the cider made from fandy or light 
land is pleafant and good for the firft year, and often the fc- 
cond, but is apt to get acid in long keeping. Pear trees 
thrive better than apples on fuch a foil. We efteem a mix- 
ture of apples to make the beft cider 5 the fruit ought to be of 
jpqual ripcnefs,and not made until thoroughly ripe and mellow, 
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Old Field Pears. Good tree, bears well, excellent perry, 
the tree thrives in almoft any foil. 

Reynold's Crab. ' Small reddifli apple, good for cider, tree 
grows to a good fize. A loamy clay foil we efteem bed for 
'all apple trees. 

Marfh Apple* ^trj good cider, fine growing tree, 
bears well. 
' Two Park Kernel, Fine cider, ditto, ditto. 

Hardvnck*s Kernel. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Green Stire. Ditto. 

fVhite Stire. Ditto^ ditto, ditto. 

Red Harvey. Good cid^r. 

Never^faiL Good cider, fine tree, bears well. 

Maiden's Blujh. 

Red'StreaL Well known. Excellent cider ; the fort almoft 
loft; few graft with it, as the tree cankers and dies, and will 
not arrive to perfedlion. 

Red Mufs. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Skerm's Kernel. Fine pleafant cider, very fine upright 
growing tree, grows faft,' hears well. 

XJnderleaf. Good cider, rather low bufhy tree. 

Cherry-Cheek. Good cider, and fine tree. 

Golden-Pippin^ well known. Excellent cider. A neigh-, 
hour of mine, Mr. Holder, of Tainton, fold two hogflieads 
for feventy guineas ; the fort nearly loft, as well as the Red- 
ftreak and Red-mufs. 

Orange Pcarmain. Good cider, and fine tree. 

Forejl Sire, yellow apple. Excellent cider. I have fold 
it at thirteer^ guineas per hhd. and the perfon I fold it to fold 
it again at i8s. per dozen bottles, that is 'jil. los. per hhd. 
Fine tall tree, grows to a good fize, rather ftiy bearer. 

Black Fox Whtlp, Excellent cider, and very fine tree. 

l^ongny RuJfeU Good cider, ditto, 
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Red Kernel. Good cider, and excellent to mix irith. 
other fruit, as it is very high colour; very fine tree, 
apt to bear. 

Brandy Appfe. A neW fort here, faid to be very good 

HagUde Crab^ yellow apple. Excellent cider, good mij 
vrith other fruit, being of high colour. Tree not very iaig^^si. 
rather given to canker. 

WoodcHk. Good cider, beft mixed with other fruit.—— 
Tree grows large, the fort alinoft gone, very few grafted, 
they fcldom fucceed well. ^ 

Greenes Kernel, Good cider, very beautiful tree. 

Old Harvey. Good cider, tree not very large. • 

Oxford Pippin. Very good cider, and fine tree, 

Loudon Pearmain, Good cider, ditto. 

l)utcb ^inin. Very fine cider, fine tree, rather low. 

On Plantings Grafting y and making Cider » 

{By the Same.'] 

After the apples are ground in a mill, and the juice 
cider (or if crabs, the veijuice) is preffed from the ri 
flalks, core, and kernels ; this is called the mufi^ and (houK 
be crumbled quite fmall, and laid thin on a board floor tT 
dry; for if it be laid thick, it will heat and deflroy the v 
getation of the kernels. To prevent its heating, it 
often be turned with a malt-ihovel. 

Prepare a piece of ground by well digging and clear! 
from weeds, keeping the furface fmooth ; and in Febnia 
or March lay the mud thereon, and fhovel-tum it in, thx 
it may be two inches deep ; in about fix weeks the yo 
plants will appear, and mud be dept clean from weeds ; 
them remain two or three years in the feed-beds, when 
(hould be taken up, and the tap-root cut off, as alfo 
of the fprcading branches. There now fliould be anothcJC 
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found prepared by double dig^og, whe!rein to 
the (locks,: laid out in beds fouffeet wide; plant 
»w& acrofs the beds about one foqit diAance be*" 
rows, and.eight or ten inches. diftance in the rows } 
and here three ye^fs, when they ifiuft ^in be 
the roots and tops dreft, ahd.planted in tows about 
tches diftance in the ro^s^ and three feet between 
but four feet is better, as it will be more room to 
lund between them, which (hould be done at lead 
r, and kept clean from weeds, &c. by lioeing* 
ting them twice, and pruning their rOots, makes 
better and ftronger, and commonly rife with a 
try root. They are to ftand in this nurfery until 
t fize to plant in orchards j fome may be large 
len ten years old, others not until fourteen or 
r they may be of very diiFerent fiaes, although 
planted at thfc fame time. Here' they are to he 
rained up ftraight, and pruned every year, by cut- 
^e or (ix of the lafgeft knots or fprays each year^ 
any more in one year» as it would make the (lock 
leavy and throw out more branch^. This pro* 
d be done in the fpring feafon, as the wounds will 
(l when the fap is rlfing) but if pruned in autumn 
the wounds will be long in healingi and be very 
continue fo for years. 

Dught to be Arong for planting orchards, that they 
^oner grow out of the way of cattle, who very 
hem great injury. The fiax I choofe to plant 
le inch and a quarter to one iiKh and a half in dia« 
le grafting place ; that is about five feet fix inches 
ground. 

ithod I purfue in planting orchajrds is, firdlay but 
r fettjng up {bke$ cquidiftant -, 20 or 2% yards from 
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each other, I look upon zs the bed diftance. After they are 
properly arranged, dig a hole confiderably larger than will 
take the roote of d^ ftock, that the earth may be foft and 
mellov for them to ftrike therein more freely; have your 
fiock ready with the roots and head pruned, particularly thofe 
tfat were bnuTed in raifing ; place it upright in the hole* 
If ibme better mould, fuch as ftreet-(hovellings, or a corn*- 
poft made wi^ rotten dving, good mould and lime, (lime 
kills fte ants, which are very de(hii£live to Aocks and trees) 
ii/trt mixed with the foil to fiH the hole, it will expedite the 
growth of the (lock. Care (hould b^ taken to fill up every 
vacancy between die roots, (baking the (lock well whilft fill- 
ing; when filled, tread the earth down to the roots pretty 
haiid, then have a (hke four or five feet long driven (idew^ 
in the ground leaning againft the ftock, pointing to the weft 
wind, and firmly tie the ftock to the (hke with an ozier twig, 
placing a hayband between the ftoc|e and the (lake, to pre- 
vent galling ; this will prevent the wind (baking the ftock, 
which very often injures it, and prevents its taking root* 
We (hould then plant black thorns round the ftock, to pre- 
vent cattle or fiieep fix>m brou(ing on, or rubbing, or peel- 
ing the ftocks, which they are very apt to do, particularly 
yMng fheep. The ftocks mlift now (land three ^cars to 
take full root ; at the expiration thofe that have made free 
(hoots (hould be grafted with what fort of apples the planter 
may pleafe. The beft time for performing this bufinefs is 
in February and March; 

Apples (hould be gathered when full ripe, and will quit 
the tree by gentle /baking; if gathered before ripe the cider 
will be rough and hard, and feldom pleafant or good fla- 
voured. Lay them on the ground in a fruit yard, better if 
upon a gravel walk, as the wet will run from them and they 
will lie dry in the bottom } ihould not lie thicker than tea 
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or twdve inches, and are better lcq)i: without than vrithiii 
doors. Care fiioukl be taken to pliK% fruits of equal ripe- 
nefs and good quaiities by themfelves ; for if of different 
ripenefs the cider will be apt to ferment too much, which 
will caufe it to grow hard, and never be rich, full, and fine^ 
iavoured. When the fruit is thoroughly mellow, it muft 
be committed to the mill for the purpofe of cider-makings 
made with a (lone diafe and roller, fomething fimilar to a 
bark or a fugar-miil. The roller drawn round the diafe by 
a horfe. Here it (hould be ground to a pulp, that no bit of 
;^le may be feen, and untill you cannot hold it in your 
band, if you take a handful and fqueeze it; the kernels and 
rind will then be well broken, and will give the liquor a fine 
flavour. Let it be put into tubs or hogflieads with one head 
out, and remain there two days, then prefs ir through hair«» 
doths. I ufe fourteen or fifteen, putting about two pails 
full in each, turning up the fides and comers ; then put 
another on until the whole are filled, when prefs it with a 
ii;rews put the juice into hogfheads ; after it has been there 
a few days it will work and throw up a thick fubftance at the 
bung-hole, fomewhat like barm, but of a darker colour j 
when this appears it generally is dropt fine, and (hould be 
immediately racked into a clean cafk; for if the fub(fauice be 
fuflfered to fall, the grounds from the bottom will rife, and 
the whole will be in a ferment and very foul, and perhapa 
muft be racked three or four times before it can again be ie» 
parated and got fine ; and will run a rifque of making the 
cider harfb^ So long as it remains fine, and firee from fef« 
menting, it may remain in the cafk, but if it ferments much 
it (hould be racked, and the grounds or lees taken from it) it 
often requires four or five rackings. Cider made with dif- 
ferent (brts of apples keeps heft by breaking and mbdng to- 
gjether; but this (hould pot be done until it is fine, when 
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the proprietor may blend it to his palate. After the whole, 
is done, a bung may be placed over the bung-* hole, but (hould 
not be clofe ftopt until February or March, when it will be 
fit for fale or ufe. 

If cider do not fine, fome people ufe ifin^afs. For one 
hog(head of a hundred gallons beat about one ounce and a 
half and pull it to pieces; add to it about two quarts of liquor^ 
and whidc it toother; next day add more liquor/ and whifk 
it :' repeat this until it be difiblved, and beaten fine. Rack 
your foul liquor, throw in the difiblved glafs, and ftir it 
together with a (tick. As foon as it drops fine, rack it oflT 
into a clean cafk, — Dec. *79i* 



\By R. Stephens, €sq.\ 

I comply with the requeft of your Committee, and ftiall 
fend, next Saturday, a two-gallon caifk of cyder- wine, drawn 
fh>m a hogfhead I had made under my own infpedion, as a 
trial of the liquor recommended in the Bath Chronicle. I am 
foity to obfcrve the directions there given were too fcanty 
as very little more was faid, than that two hogfheads of cyder 
from the prefs (hould be boiled down to one, and kept till 
fit for ufe, and that in diree or four years, according to Dr- 
Rufii's opinion, it would become a pleafant liquor, not un- 
like Rhenifh. 1 took particular care as to the cleannefs 

of the copper the apple-juice was boiled in, and which I had 
immediately from the prefs. — As foon as this juice was re- 
duced from two hogfheads to fomewhat lefs than one, the 
liquor was immediately taken out of the copper, and cooled 
in wooden coolers. When it retained that degree of heat 
only, in which beer is ufually worked, fuch a quantity of 
yeaft was put in as I imagined would bring on a tolerably 
briik fermentation — it fermented pixtty firongly during the 
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night following, and the next morning si thick yeafty froth 
covered the top of the ma(h-tub in which it was put— the 
fermentation fubfided to\*ards the evening, and, if I recol- 
left, was rather in a negative ftate the whole day. I think, 
had the fcrmentetion continued longer, I (hould have made 
a more wine-like liquor.— -^w/crrf, near CaftU-Cary^ 1 789* 



\By Dr. Fothergill, of BathJ] 

Dr. Fothergill, after analyfing fome cider wine made ac- 
cording to the method communicated by Dr. Ru(h, that is 
by evaporating it to one half, concludes that a fmall portion 
of copper is difiblved in the procefs. Independent of the 
danger ((ays the Dr.) of any metallick impregnation, it may 
be juftly queftioned how far the procefs of preparing boiled 
vnnes is neceflary, or reconcileable to reafon or ceconomy. 
The evaporation of the mujiy by long boiling, not only occa- 
fions an unneceflary wade of both liquor and fuel, but alfo 
diffipates certain {^wZ/W principles, without which the liquor 
can never undergo a complete fermentation, and without a 
complete fermentation there can be no perfeft wine. Hence 
the boiled wines are generally crude, heavy, and flat, liable 
to produce indigeftion, flatulency, and diarrhoea. If the 
evaporation be performed haftily^ the liquor contracts a buHnt 
empyreumatick tafte; MJlowly^ the greater is the danger of a 
metallick impregnation. 

It may not be improper to add a few obfervations on the 
prefent flate of fruit liquors in our cyder counties, the im* 
provcment of which is an objeA of great importance. 

When the mujl is prepared from the choiceft fruit, and 
undergoes the exaSf degree of vinous fermentation requifite 
to its perfedion, the acid and the fweet are fo admirably 
blended with the aqueous, oily, and fpiritous principles; and 
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the whole imbued with the grateful flavour of the rinds, and 
the agreeable aromatick bitter of the kerneU) it aflumes ^, 
new charaSler; grows lively, fparkling, and exhilarating, 
^d when completely mellowed by time, the liquor becomes 
at once highly delicious to the palate, and congenial to the 
conftitution— fupcrior in every refpeft to mod other Eng- 
li(h wines, and perhaps not inferior to many of the beft fo- 
reign wines. — It is greatly to be regretted that ^he capital 
old fruits which railed the feme of the liquors of this 
country, are now chiefly loft, or fo for on the decline, as to 
be deemed irrecoverable. 

Mr. Marfliall, in his late furvey of the orchards in Here- 
fordshire, aflures us that the redjlreak is given up *, the cele- 
brated y?/W apple is going off; and xh^fquajh pear, which has 
probably fumiftied this country with more champaign thaa 
was ever imported into it, can no longer be got to flpurifh; 
the ftocks canker, and decay. 

The famous Hagloe crab, which yields a cyder that for 
richnefs, flavour, and price on the fpot, furpafles. perhaps, 
every othep fruit liquor, having been valued at 60 guineas 
the hogfliead, is confined to a fmall diftrift near Rofs in He* 
refordfhire, and will probably in a few years be extind. 

In the vale of Glocefter, (fays Mr. Marihall) fix quarts 
of cider a day is the common allowance; fometimes nine or 
ten quarts ; or an unlimited quantity ! In a plentiful fruit 
year cider is of very little value : men and mafters are equally 
adepts in the art of drinking; and the tales that are told of 
them appear fo incredible, it is to be hoped they are not 
ftriiSlly true. Drinking a gallor. .bottle full at a draught, is 
faid (on good authority) to be no uncommon feat. Four 
weU-rfcafoned yeomen f well-known in t lie vale) having raifed 
their couraje with the neibrious juice of the apple, refolved 
fo have a freih hogChead tapped \ then fetting foot to fool, 
hey cntirdy emptied it at one fitting !.l 
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On Maple Sugar of America. 
{By Mr. Clifford.] 

THE Sugar Maple is a natural tree of the woods in the 
interior parts of North- America, and is very common 
in particular fituations, from the latitude of 25 to 45 degrees. 
The refult of my feveral enquiries led me to conclude, that 
trees from eighteen to thirty inches diameter (which were 
the fizes generally tapped) upon the average yielded about 
forty gallons of fap^ and this quantity about five pounds of 
fugar. The fugar trees frequently growing on their beft 
lands, when they wanted the ground cleared, made the farm- 
ers indifferent about preferving them, and the common mode 
of tapping was by cutting a notch in .the tree with an axe, 
which was enlarged by a freih cut every year; the fap was 
collected in wooden troughs made on the fpot from folid 
log^ hollowed out, and the fap boiled down in the wood in 
their common pots and kettles, handy to where it was col* 
leded. Where the trees were of valuer and intended to be 
preferved, fome people tapped them by boring a hole with 
an auger or gtmblec; this was requifite to be done afrefh 
every year, or the hole pared larger. The whole of the fap 
b colIe3ed in fix or eight weeks, generaUy be^ning to run 
early in February, and to ceafe by the laft of March, or 
early in April \ this being a feafon of the year when the 
farmers have little to do, enables them to pay the ^greater 
attention to it, and the expence of manufacturing being little 
more than their labour, at a feafon when time or labour is 
of lefs value to them than ufuaU makes it a profitable un- 
dertaking; and it is fuppofed, when the manufactory of pot- 
aflies is more generally efiablifhed, the afhes arifing from the 
fuel ufed in boilinfg the fugar, made into pot-a(hes, will, by 
increafing their profits, tend much to inCreafe the manufac- 
ture of maple fugar.—— J!r^^/, Dec. 1791. 
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On JVasteSf Heaths, Indosing^ Kcm 
\By G. Uj 
"N OME land which had long been a iheep- walk, ai\dpro- 
^ duced only furze, heath, and mole-hill thyme, wa^ in 
larch ploughed ten inches deep, dragged, and harrowed ten 
iches deep, well dragged and harrowed to draw up the roots^ 
£. which were burned in heaps, and the afhes fpread. In 
lay it was crofs -ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and what 
K>ts and weeds could be collected burned, and the a(hes 
4read as before, in July it was ploughed, and drefled with 
(ne, thirty bulhels per acre. In September it was ploughed, 
arrowed, and the rubbifh burned. In Odober half was 
»wn with rye, and half with wheat. In January the rye 
fas fed with (heep, which ate it bare. In February it was 
^ dreffed with fix bufhels of lime per acre; the produce 
ras hve quarters per acre. The wheat yielded four quarters 
er acre. 



■p^ 



[Anonymous.] 
Aboi)t fixty years fince there were in the county of Nor^ 
)lk vail tra{5^s of uncultivated land, fandy and barren, but 
rt and induftry, however, have now fo altered the face of 
lis once Arabian defert, that it wears a very dift'erent ap- 
earance. Mod of thefc traits are either planted, or ren- 
ered very good corn-land, or (heep-walks. — On the fpots 
'here they intended to raife new plantations from feeds and 
x>ms, they laid on a thick coat of marie and clay, which, 
ter being rough fpread, and lying a winter in that (tate, was 
lade fine, and ploughed in juft before planting. By thefe 
leans the foil became fixed, and in a little time covered 
ith grafs and herbage; fo that there arc now valt planta« 
ons of firs, oak, and foreiU trees, in the moft healthy and 
igoroiis ftate, where within my memory ten acres of land 
7ould not maintain a fingle Ihe^p three months.—! 783, 
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. " [i?jf Mr, Waostafpe.] 
I wifh gentlemen to follow the example of Sir WilTain 
Jemtngham. The ntode wUkh he purfucd, was the jrfant- 
if^ of the beech-trees fron^ the ourlery, while Tmall, amongll 
Scotch firs. Many heaths be£de his have been broken up 
md planted vrithfirs, to much publick and private benAfii; 
but I have not obferved, unlefs recently, the regular inter- 
mixture <^ the beech at due dilbncd Thefe trees, in a fc»l 
perhaps without clay or loam, 'with the heathy fod trenched 
nto its broken ftrata of fand or gravel, under the prote£tioo 
of the firs, have 1^ hold, though (lowly, <^ the fiul, and 
accelerated by the fuperior growth of the firs, have pn^xtr- 
tionably rifen, until they wanted an enlargement of fpace for 
growth, wlfen the firs were cut down. Ftb. 1788. 



[JVoOT iht CouKty Survejfs.} 

CarJiganJhire, by Thomas Lloyd, efq. The waftes are 
unfriendly to cuIti\'ation, and only partially cultivated: they 
amount to near half the county. 

Serijbirr, by Mr. W. Pearcc. The waftc lands of - 
Berkfhirc are very extenlive. 

Carmarthertjhire^ by Mr, C. HalTel. One third of it is 
uninclofed and wafle. 

Chtjhire^ by Mr. Thomas Wedge. It is liot an eafy 
matter'to afcertain what proportion of the wafte lands of 
Clieflure might, in feveralty, be profitably converted into 
tillage, or padkjre land ; there arcj however, very confiderable 
tra<5ts which might be fo cCinverted. 

Ntrfdk, by N-.Kentjcfq. There is ftill a confiderable 
deal of common field land in Norfolk, though a much le& 
proportion than in many counties. 

Northiimherlaru!, by Mr. Jolii^Bfc^^Thc extent of 
yafte lands or open mQunlainoJ 




f 



iffoiding profit from cultivation by the plough) are yery 
gremt; confiderable quantities of \9hich arc private property, 
and of courfe may be depadured by (heep or other ftock to the 
greateA advantage; of thofe that are common, it would cerr ' 
faisily be belt for every man to know his own (hare. 

Offfordjhirey by Mr. Richard Davis. There are, in moft 
pf the unindofcd parifhes, eitlier fniall or larger tra£ls of 
waUle or downrland, which arc appropriated chiefly to the 
. ^ed of Ihecp. 1 he molt confiderable, and at the fame time 
'|D[ioft valuable, trad of walte larfd in this county, is the com«- 
non or Oxmoor, fituated near Iflip; which contains, at 
near as can be afcertained, about 4OC0 acres, and is com- 
incxiable to eight adjoining townfhips. 

^embrokejhirej by Mr. Charles Haflal. The wafte Ismds 
oiF Pembroke(hire are eflimated at 14,220 acres; capable of 
k>ting inclofed and cultivated at a reafonabk expence. 

Rutlandjhtrey by Mr. John Crutchley. There arc voy 
I^Vf waAe lands in this county. 

Suffolk^ by Mr. Arthur Young. I have calculated, from 
much information of different kinds ; and from comparing * 
Uid combining various daia, conclude, that there are in 
Suffolk wafles' tp the amount of nearly (perhaps quite) 
100,000 acres, or one eighth part of the whole ; compre* 
bended under the terms fheep-walk, common, warren, &c 
Surryy by MefTrs. Macolm. Will it not he a matter of 
fiuprife, that at the clofe of the (eventeenth century, there 
ftall be found, in a county like this, commons and waflet 
^ the magnitude of 96,000 acres ? 

Suffix^ by the Rev. Arthur Young. The wafles of thi$ 
i^unty on the northern part of it are very extenfive. Out 
I of a portion of fand containing.470,360 acres^ they occupjf 
I ^ lers a i^>ace than 90,000 apres of land. 

L 
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Warwick/hire^ by Mr. John Wedge. The wafte lands 
t)^ this county, including the roads, 1 have ellimatcd at 
120,470 acres ^ and, like all other lands, the firft ftcp to be 
taken for their improvement is draining, where^ neceffiiry. 
f fVeJi Ridiffg ofYorkjhire^ by Meffrs. Rennie and Brown# 
A confiderable part of the Weft-Riding is wafte land and 
moor. It may appear ra(h to guefs at the proportion, but 
inre think it may be computed at one fixth part of the whole . 
The quantity is leffehing every day, as indoiure bills arc. 
frequently pafTed for that purpofe; but ftill a great deil 
remains to be done. 

Lancajhire^ by Mr. John Holt. In this couny there art 
large trads of wafte lands, not lefs than 508,500 acres, ac- 
cording to Mr. Yates's ftatement, who took the pains to 
calculate the number for this particular purpofe. He mate 
the lands under the denomination of mofs, or fen lands, to 
be 26,500 ; moors, marfties, and commons, 482,000. 

Leiceflerjhire^ by Mr. John Monk. Wafte lands amount 
nearly to 20,000 acres^ and the whole capable of confider- 
able improvement. 

Lincdnjhire^ by Mr. Thomas Stone. The commons ia I 
the Ifle of Axholm, furrounding fome of the moft fertile^ 
ftrong, loamy, foils in the kingdom, may be here juftly in- j 
fianced. Thefe commons and waftes contain upwards of 
12,000 acres. 

CuTnberlandy by Mr. George Cully. The extent of wafte 
lands in this county is very great — of mountainous pafturt, 
342,000 acres, wliich we fuppofc not capable of improve- 
ment from the ploughs yet many parts of thefe diftrifls 
might be-applicd to planting with confiderable advantagp^ 
and would probably in this way make a better return than 
if the foil had been in fuch a fituation as to admit of being 
converted into tillable. 



\ 
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Effixy by Meflrs. Grigg. Our wade lands including the 
fcfts may l^ eflimated at full 1 5^000 acres. 
iiarvey of Kenty by Mr. John Boy. The commons and 
afte bnds of Weft-Kent form an extent of many thou- 
nd "acres, wl^ch at prefcnt produce very little; tho* under 
roper fyftems'of management they might undoubtedly be 
ode of great Value. 

■ BeJfvrdfblrey by Mr. Thos. Stone. The town of Bedford 
duefly furrounded by common fields, the foils of which 
toftfaemoft improveabic nature by means of indofing^ 
liercby the barbarous practices of the common fields might 
I aboliihed, and tiie foil applied fuccef^fully to the purpifcs 
' improved cultivation. 

BmUm^bamfinrey by MefTrs. James and Malccn. f rr;ai 
e extent of the county, it might have been . > iCi^X ti.at 
nuicb neater portion of wafte-Iand would 1 i.-e been n<ct 
ith. Jt dbcs nor, hov.evcr, appear to be abc ■'. 6cco ac;-.^ ; 
qnantity very inccnhdcnible indeed, coa^^ : .u to v.h^ I& 
uod n other diitri^ts. 

•Hamffiurey by Meflrs A. and W. Driver. The total 
liniity of wafie-Iands in Hants, exclufive of '*je fcre^*», but 
AAxg yfa'jS ^^^ in the Iile of Wi^'-it. > fu^poLJ to 
1 104,845 acres. 

Durham^ by Mr. Jofcph Granger. T: ^ -ai^linds arc 
taated moftiy in the wcrttm pans of the ntj*, a.^d-may, 
f probabfe conje3urr, ar-.ount to 1 3:^^ : 1 : tu ar.i being 
f £Serent qualities, arc C3pib> of varlcu* i: o e«r.ents ; 
■Kh inay be convcrred mio ar^bie, muc:. no pafture, 
ttidi into wood-land, jcc 

if9rtb'Rz£?t£ 9fYfrkLri^ey by Mr. Tukt^jr^r 1 bou^ 
^ri&gpafiUesfomeextenfiveopenarzbleti^ ny/apco 
leiriioie tbecnantity is r»;.t iarge, and thrv are . fo' :- de- 
tveannoaDj kfieokig by kiclofures under sbczs (A ^s :'a.T.<enr. 



toerlyjhtrey by Mr. Thomas Brown. Within ihc y 
fifteen vears, I bcKcve that above one-fourth part of tk 
whole county of Derby has been inclofed— the two diftridi 
which I have dehotninated fertile and low feak^ are alnoft 
entirely inclofed \ the high peak remains a field in many phoei 
for that improvement. • 

Dumfries^ by Mr. Btyce Johnftone. Formerly there 
fevera] commons (or commonties as they are called) in tUi 
county. But fome years ^, the greater part of them waf' 
divided among the furrounding heritors, (propnetorsoftaoi) 
in proportion to the fervitudes, which the dominant tene- 
ments had upon the common, for the years of the long piv* 
fcription, according to the law of Scotland. 

Stafford/hire^ by Mr. Wm. Pitt. The wafte and nrain- 
proved lands of this country are very confiderable; and cer- 
tainly, in the prefent fhte of population, their cultividoB 
and improvement*are very muchd national otaje^ 

Wortefterjhirey by Mr. W. Pomeroy. The wafte-fajidi 
in this county contain, at a very low computation^ ftom lo 'j 
to ao,eoo acres: the medium 15,000. * 

MbTtmouthjfhire, by Mr. John Fox. The quantity of fid 
land Ipng in commons on the marfhes is very confiderahki 
and alfo upon hills there is much wafte land, to the amourt 
of manf thoitfand acres. « 

FRntfbirey by Mr. Gea Kay. Although (mall portfam 
of the wafte-lands have lately been divided and endofcd, yet 
there arc many tboufand acres JHU kft in their original Jlate. 
^ Angkfea^ by Mr. George Kty, The commons, or wafle* 
lands, are computed at 5,000 acres, aixl no divifion of tbett 
is as yet propofed. 

Caernar^mflnre^ by Mr. G.K«y« All d)e moontaios ii 
Caemarvonfhtrf^ and aUb focM parts of the low g^XHBd c^ 
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the weft fide of the county, arc cmtmons'j the mountains are 
chiefly depafturedby (heep, andthelow grounds by black cattle. 

Montgomeryjhirij by Mr. G. Kay. Full one half of 
Montgomeryfliirc, I was informed, confifts of wafte- lands, 
or commons, which are chiefly depaftured by (heep,and in- 
numerable ponies, with a few cattle -, and here, as in other 
Welch counties, the commons are all denominated moun- 
tuns) although fome extenfive trails are to be feen, as far 
as the eye can reach, withdut the obftru£lion of a hill of 
any confequence. 

Mirhnethjhire^ by Mr. Geo. Kay. The wafte lands in 
Mcrionethfliire are of very confiderable extent, and by cm* 
banking and draining in fome places, and by draining alone 
in others, might be converted into fine pafture, or hay lands. 

Difibighjblre^ by Mr. G. Kay. There are no common 
mkAt lands' in this county, but feveral commons to a great 
extent, at prefent depaftured by the cattle and (heep belong- 
ing to the adjacent tenants. 

Hertfordjhire. There are feveral fmall commons and 
waftes fi'om 20 to 50 acres, and fome confiderably larger i 
the whole may conuin 4)Sco acres. 

Northamptonjhire, Though there is not one aci'e of wafte 
land in this county properly fo called, yet there are many 
dioufand acres in the open field lordfliips in a ftate of com- 

won pafturage. 

■ li ■ , .^1 

[By W. F.] 

I have read above thirty of the furveys lately made for the 
fioard of Agriculture, many of which are well written, and 
tentain much valuable information; they all agree that a 
commutation for tithes, a general incldfing bill, and the 
granting of leafes, are eflfential to any great improvement in 
the cultivation of lands in thb ifland. 
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[By Ben J. Hob house, esqi] 

What prevents /many parifhesfrom applying to Pailk« 
ment for permiflion to inclofe their commons and waftes 
is the expence of foliciting for a bill. 1 his expence is 
fo heavy, that to inclofe a pari(h, unlefs it be very large» 
is but to buy land rather cheaply ; and to inclofe a fmall 
parifh, is to confume the fee-fimple of the uninclofed lands. 
Let a motion be made in the Houfe of Commons for a re- 
duction of the fees of office ; and let it be propofed that two-^ 
thirds of them, or any other proportion which may be 
thought more proper, (hall be abated in all cafes where the 
property to be inclofed fhall, by a valuation figned by an able 
and refpedable judge of land, fuch as Mr. Billingiley or Mr. 
Davis, appear to the Committee of the Houfe appointed to 

frame the bill, to be worth no more than . I leave a 

blank for the fum, becaufe it requires more time to fix it 
than I can at prefent beftow. — O^. 17, 1798. 



On DRAINING. 
[By Mr. Anderson, Cotfield, 7iear Edinburgh.^ 

IT is now twenty years fince a book, entitled, " Effays r/- 
lative to Agriculture and Rural Affairs^ was publiOied by 
me ; and if you will take the trouble of turning to the fecond 
effay in that work, which is, on draining bogs and fivampy 
ground^ you will there find the method of draining, by means 
of tapping, which has fince been praftifed by Mr. Elkington« 
After defcribing the efFefts of tapping by ^nVing fmall pits^ 
and explaining the circum(hnces which will render it effec- 
tual, it is added : ^^ I have often imagined that the expence 
of digging thcfe pits might be %vcd, by boring a bole through 
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ibis folid ftratum rfclay wifb a large wimHi {an attgir) made 
on purpofei but as I never experienced thi% I cannot fay wht-^ 
ther it would anfwer the defired end exafUy.'' 

A Mr. Brodie brought forward, what h^ calls the PateHt 
Bath Stefue^ the principle upon which that flove is con-> 
ftru6ted having been explained, arid dearly illufirated \rf 
sneans of a plate, in a treatife of mine on fmoaky chimnies^ 
chat was firft publilhed in the year 1769; but this particu^ 
lar was little adverted to for feveral yisars, until Mr. Brodie^ 
by a little proper management^ brought it into notice* 



On TITHES. 

Survey ofSeriJbire. W''^" '^^ "^ '^*''' ^ 

▼ V pradice generally followed 

in the prefent mode of indofing, of ^ allotting land in lieu of 

them,'' is certainly a good one ^ and preferable to a com rent. 

Carmarthenfifire. Among the obftades to improvement 
io this county may be Aated the local prgudioes of thecoma 
mon farmers, and the prefent mode of paying tithes in kind* 

Cbejhire. In fpeakingof 0^tfr/rj to general improvement^ 
the prefent impolitic, and in many inftances, op|npeflive mode 
of colle£ting tithes in iind^ muft prefent itfelf firft to notice. 

Northumberland* In our journey through this county, we 
found that the payment of tithes in kind was confidered as 
the chief obftade to improvement 

Pembrokejbirei Another impediment to improvements 
in agriculture is the prefent mode of paying tithes; 

Surry. The fecond obftade to im p rovement is the pay* 
inent of tithes in kind. 

Warwickjhire. Having (jjokenbfwaAe lands, it miay bd 
proper to mention tidies in kmd, as a great, and in fomd 
cafes an infurmountable^ obftru£tion to their imlproVementb 

VOL4 II, o 
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Turtjhlrii The next obftacle to improvement Is the coI« 
ledion of tithes in kind ; or by. an annual valuation. 

Lanc0jhire. Tithes are univerfally acknowledged as ob- 
ftacles to improvement. 

Lekejlerjhire. The payment of tithes in kind is an ob- 
ftacfe to improvement. 

IJUof Man. A method of maintaining the clergy> lefs 
unpopular than taking the tithe in kind, would excite the 
^rmers to improve, and grow a confiderably greater quan- 
tity of com than they now do. 

Cumberland. It feems univer&lly agreed, that the pay- 
moit of tithes in kind is a material obdacle to t|ie advance- 
ment of agriculture. * 

Effix. Another hindrance to the improvements, which 
men of property and fpirit might otherwife make, particu* 
lariy in regard to wafte and. uncultivated land, is ih^ prefent 
mode of rewarding the. labours of the clergy. Could the 
honoumjble Board fugged fome fair equivalent, which would 
make that mod valuaUe member of fociety, the former, fe- 
^re in all the juft gains of his laborious endeavours, with- 
out injuring the legal rights of the church, it would confer 
the mod fubfhmtial benefit on the ianded intereft in generaJ, 
aflift morality and good neighbourhood, and give comfort ta 
the tithc-g^therer, as well as to the landlord and the huf- 
lytodman; all of wliom> were the fubje£l properly under- 
ftood, it would not be difficult to fatisfy. 

Kent. If a fair commutation for tithe could be devifed, 
fo as to f;^tisfy all parties, there can be no doubt but that the 
produce of this iiland, great as it already is, would be much 
increafed by the additional crops that would be raifed on 
thefc bantn fpots, which would be an advantage to the com- 
aumity in proportion to the additional fiock of produ<%ons. 



Buckinghumjhire. Tithes arc every where confidered 2% 
a leading obftacle to improvements in agriculture. 

Hatnpflnrc. Tithes arc a fubjeft of great national im- 
portance, and whicli, if properly adjufted, would prevent 
much difcontent on both fides, which is now daily the caufe 
of difputcs and litigation. 

North-Riding of Yorhftnre. The taking of tithes in kind, 
or advancing the rent of them as improvements are made^ 
are a great obftacle to improvements. 

Derbyjhire. fhe coUeding of tithes in kind has a ten- 
dency to damp improvement ; but on one of the largeft cftates 
in the county of Derby, the agreeing for the tithes is left cn*> 
tirely between the clergy and the occupiers of the land; and 
although this is not the cafe on many other eftates, yet it it 
a matter of fadl, that no ellatc in the county is in a better* 
Aate of cultivation and improvement. 

Gloucejlerjhire. In the new inclofures, tithes have bccti 
got rid of by giving up a part of the property in lieu of it* 
One-fifth of the arable, and one>ninth of the padure. and in 
fome inftances, two-ninths of one, and one-eighth of the 
other, has been afked, and agreed to* 

Hertfirdjhire. Where the land is titbe^free^ and occu<» 
pied by the owner, his intereft, (if he knows it) and that of 
the publick, exactly tally; the land will be brought to, and 
continued in, a proper date of manurage. 

fVorceJierJhire. If the payment of tithes in kind, and 
mortmain tenures^ are found pbflacles to improvement 
might not fiich obftacles be removed, by a law, enforcing a 
compofition for tithes, to be afleflfed, not by the value of any 
particular eftate, but by the average value of a conliderabte 
diftri£t, and re-aflefled at different periods. 

Alonmouthjhire. Tithes are very unequally paid in this 
county, and the prefent mode of colleding them in kind. 
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throughout many parUhes, diftuifos the harmony of fociety, 
and checks agricultural improvements. 

Caemarvm/bire. In fome places of this county hay is 
tithed, in other places it is not Com is always tithed, whidi 
IS confidered a great bar to agricultural improvements. 

Denbigbfifire. The drawing of tithes in kind is peculiady 
difcouraging to agricutture, as it not only affe£ts the tenant^ 
but even the proprietor himfelf, who muft, on this account, 
forego many attempts he could have made in improvements 
with profit. 

NorthampUnJbin. The coUefUng the tithes in kind is 
very generally complained of, and in parishes where that mode 
is adopted, it certainly operates very powerfully againft tho 
i6trodu<3ion of improvements in hufbandry. 



[Bi/ Mr. Pryce.] 

A commutation of tithes for land has many advocates, and 
fome very able opponents. The Lord Bifhop of SaliA>ury, 
in a late excellent charge to his clergy, has amongft other 
important matters (hewn, with great flrength of argument, 
that (uch a commutation is by no means eligible. 

Compositions. 

The flufhiadng value of money, and the very finaO t>ro-» 
portion which modufies, or real compofitions, made previ*- 
ous to the difabling (btute 13 Elizabeth, now bear to the 
value of tithes then compounded for, are convincing proofs 
tit.\t no pecuniary payment can be fixed, without the greateft 
probability of injuring poflerity. To remedy this evil, pro- 
vifyjn-ienis have formerly been adopted. But a moment's 
coiL^; rtlrn will convince us that a commutation of tithes 
fc. prjv 'io.t-rciits. or the produce of the land in a marketable 
ftatcs V. ji.li) be liubjc to much trouble and abuie. ' It would 
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not be eligible even for the fanner; nor can it be expeded 
that the tithe-owner would ever confent to it* 

The worthy and learned prelate before*nientioned, with 
equal judgment andphilanthropy, recommends to his clergy 
to compound ^th their parifhioners on tmderate terms.-* 
Were this falutary ad^ce univerlally adopted, it would be 
ibr the benefit both of the clergy and the laity. 

Composition to vary with the Value of Money, 

The mod unobjeSionable commutation that occurs to 
me, is that of a money-payment, chargeable on the occu-* 
piers of the land now titheable, but to vary with tlie value of 
'money, in fuch manner as for the fiune income to piu'chaie 
the fiune quantity of the neceffiuries of life, in times to come. 

In order to accomplifh this end, it is propofed, that a bill 
be brought into Parliament, not to compel every parilh to 
enter immediately on fuch a meafure, but to enable all par- 
ties, who are defirous, to proceed on the bufinefs. A very 
fudden and general change would ndther be pradicable, nor 
d^le. It muft inevitably be a work of time ; and (hould 
be carried on rather from conviction than compulfion. The 
following hints may probably be of fome ufe in firambg the 
^incipal dauies in a bill for that purpofe. 

Mode of Proceeding. 

That every thing may be tranfii£tod in as (hort a manner, 
as openly, and at as litde expence as poflible, the juftices at 
their general quarter-feflions of the peace, held for the £ime 
county, and at the neareft diftance from the pariih where 
the tithes are propofed to be commuted for, (hould be en- 
abled to ^uthorife commiffioners to proceed on the bufineff • 
Whoever has attended the pafling of private bills through 
Parliament, muft have obferved, that although the alleg:|- 
tions of a bill are proved before a committee, with due care 
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I 

and folemnity, yet the real merits »nd mod material parts, 
are fometimes but imperfe^Iy underflood, or attended to. 
At a general quarter-feiTions, it is probable, that feveral of 
the magiilrates may be well acquainted with the merits and 
circumAances of thx bufinefs, and the expence of attendance 
will not debar the parties from coming forward with the 
beft evidence that can be obtained. 

Proper notices fhbuld be given. The proportion of con- 
fenting parties fhould next be brought forwieird) and the rea- 
fons given by thofe who withhold their affent (hould be par- 
ticularly dated. 

The parties intcrefted in the tithes, or thofe whofc coft- 
fent ought to be obtained, are the bifliop of the diocefe, the 
patron, and incunibent-*appropriators holding tithes, and 
impropriators, with their refpe£tive leffees for long terms re- 
newable or for lives. " ' 

On the part of the land -owners, the confent of the pro- 
prietors of three-fourths of the property in quantity or value 
fhould be obtained, previous to fuch application to the quar- 
ter- feflions. But no perfon who confents or diflents as dio- 
cefan, patron, incumbent, or tithe-owner, fhould have any 
vote as land-owner alfo. If any oppofition be made to the 
meafure, the parties oppofing (hould be heard by themfeh^es 
or counfel ; and if the magiftrates are not unanimous, in 
order that friendfliip or party may have no influence, the 
queflion fhould be determined by ballot. 

Three commilfioners, who are men of judgment, integrity, 
cxperitrnccd, and difinterefted, will tranfact bufinefs much 
better than a larger number. Tlie ad of any two of thcoi 
.(hould be binding. 

In the firft place the coinmiffioners fhould give ten days 
notice at leafl, in fomc country newfpaper which circulates 
in the neighbourhood, of the time and place of their fiift 
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Ineeting, and (hould alfo give like notice in 0ie parifh church 
immediately after divine fervice^ on two Sundays previui^ 
to fuch, meeting J and require that all perfons pofleiled ofy 
intereiled in, or claiming, any tithes or moduiles, lands 
tJtheable or exempt, do attend, and give in a particular ac- 
count of the fame. 

If any modus is iet up or claimed by one party, and de- 
nied by another, the commillioners fhould in this, as in all 
cafes brouglit before them, be empowered to examine wit? 
nefles upon oath. 

Any of the parties who conceive themfelves to be injured| 
may have liberty to appeal at fome general quarter-ieflions. 

On the prefent eftabliihment^ the clergyman has a right 
to his tithes as (bon as fevered abd divided into propprtioqat^ 
fliares. : He is in no danger from the feilore of any tenants, 
except thofe of his own choofing* It fhould therefore ,b^ 
provided, that whenever a landlord (hall felze for rent; the * 
tenant's eiFe6ls (hould be anfwerable for one year's ,compo- 
fidon to the tithe^^owner^ who (hould alfo, equally withthp 
land-owner, be entitled, to liis remedy by diftrefs. Bqt a^ 
this remedy is fuch a one ^ every man of -feeling, and parr 
tkularly a clergyman, would wifli to avoid, it would be pro- 
per for him to have the privilege of calling on his pari(hioners 
to nominate, at a ve(fa'y two coUedors, for whom they (hould 
be refponfible. The clerg}'men to allow them three*pen£^ 
in the pound for collecting. If the colle<^r$ of the land*tax 
were to be appointed for that purpofe, it would be hut little 
additional trouble, and would make it worth their attention. 

As the value of money or of the neceilaries of life rife or 
fall, on an average, fo (hall the payment for tithes riie or 
fall in like proportion. 

Suppo(e the clerk of every principal market throughout 
each county was, once a year, at the court of general quarter^ 



ftffions, hddthe firft V9etk after the Epiphany^ to ^ve in apod 
oath the average price of a buihel or quarter of wheat, on 
each maricet-day, in the feveral months of Odober, No-^ 
yember, and December. 



[By Mr. Davis.} 

•' There are two kinds of compeniation that can be given 
for tithes, viz. 

ift. An equivalent in the grofs; and 

%dfy, A yearly commutation. 

An equivalent in die grofs may be^en in two vny^w^ 

« 

' ifif By obliging the tithe-owners to fill thdr intertft to 
the landholders for a valuable confideratioo in money; oi^* 

2My. By oblong the latter to give land tp the fqrmer o^ 
equal value with the value of their tithes. 

The former has always been thou^t, and perhaps pro^ 
perly, too great a ftretch of power even for Parliament to at— 
temptf The latter is frequently done under indofure a6b im 
pariflies where every proprietor has fufficient cmrnimabU lands 
to give for the exoneration of the tithes of all his property 
in that parilh ; but is frequently and indeed generally im-* 
pradticable in parifhes where the lands are already inclofed. 

A yearly compautation in money may alfo be given in 
two ways, viz. 

iji. By a petynamnt yearly money pay^ient. 

Tidty. By a payment in money, to be variid from time to 
tftne, according to the variation of the value rftbe articles 
cut of tubs fh tbi tit bis arifi. 

The former haft been fometimes direded in inclofuiv a&, 
but is objedionable, on account of the continual fluduation 
fn the value ^numey. The latter is the mode mod com- 
monly direfied by Parliament in indoifure a£l;s at this time 
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r fetdii!^ commutatiofis^ for tithes; and the variation of 
B yieariy payment is ingeneraldirededtobereguhtedby 
e yaiiation in the prices of wheat in the London Gazette* 
The latter mode may therefore be faid^ not only to be the 
ft exceptionable, but is, indeed, perhaps the only prac- 
able mode by which pari(hes, already inclofed« can bb 
merated from tithes. 

But whether the price of wheat alone be a proper ratio 
iwhich to fix the value of all tithes, is a matter deferving 
ilMis confideration. 

T^ie writer of this, who has been long and a£HveIy em«- 
3ped imder inclofure adh, is of opinion that ic is not; and, 
liaD proper deference to the wifdom of the legiflature, 
o have hitherto dire6led that, ratio to be adopted, ventures 
Rate the following reafons for his opinion :-* 
Xhef tithes of this kingdom arife chiefly from the follow^ 
r articles, viz. 

Com, viz. wheat, bariey, oats, pulfe, &;c« ' 

Hay, including clover, vetdies, &c. 

Cows, viz. calves and milk* 

Sheep, viz. wool and lambs. 

Underwood. 

Pigs, Poultry, fcc. 
^ b not only evident that the price tif wheat does not go» 
m the price of all the other titheable artides above enii- 
erated, but it is as evident, that the price of wheat fluc« 
ates le/s than any other yieceffary ofKfe^ if taken on an aver- 
;efor any twenty years together; it having been the policy 
' the government of this country to keep the price of fo in- 
Qpenfable an article a»fteady as poffible, by importing it frodi 
[ other countries when it is dear in this, and by giving a 
uHty on its exportation^ when its price at home is too iaw 
• pay the expence of growmg it. 
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Any ratio for the tithes of the lad-mentioned ardck% 
which was fettled in the lail century, and deduced from tbe 
price of wheat alone, mud therefore at this time be an unfair 
commutation for the tithes of many other titheable articles. 
. No commutation for tithes can be called a fair equivalent^ 
which is not fo fettled as to fluduate with the rife and fall 
every commodity fubjeifl to tithes; fo as to be in fad, a 
yearly rent for each y^ar*s tithes^ or as nearly fo as tlie natures 
of the caic will admit. 

The ratio of a commutation fhould therefore be deducosJ 
from all the feveral articles out of which tithes arife, or 
lead from fuch of them as are of the greateft confequence, 
which, in a great degree, influence the price of the refl ; and 
ibme (landard, as fimple in its operation as pofllble, (houM 
be fixed upon, by which the owners of tithes may make fuch 
a commutation as will enfure them and their fucceflbrs,/v^ ' 
year to year for ever^ the fame income as would have beeD 
received from the tithes thetnfelves^ in cafe fuch commutation^ 
had not taken place ) or as nearly fo as the nature of tt^^ 
cafe will admit. 

The principal titheable produce of arable land being, ^^ ^ 
is already Hated, wheat, barley, and oats; the commutation^ 
for the tithes of arable land (hould be regulated by the valv^ "^ 
iifoUthofifirts of grain; and thofe values could be aseafil^^ 
deduced from the LondonGazette,asthevalueof wheatalon^^ 

Thus, would the tithe-owner be paid the real value \\ 
money for the feveral titheable articles, which he woul 
otherwife have taken in kind. And, as the price of the othe\ 
common produiSlions of arable land is, in a very great de 
gree, influenced by ihe prices of thcfe principal kinds of grain 
it is fair to infer, that a ratio for the other productions 
arable land, deduced from tiiefc prices, would be a fair equi 
valent for the litiies of thofe productions ; and parricularJ 
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fo, when taken .on an average of feme years together. And 
the pofRble efFedl which future regulations may have with 
refpe£i to the importation and exportation of com, which it 
.is impoffible at this time to forefee, is an additional reafon why 
oo Gonclufion can be drawn, that the different kinds of grzin 
will hereafter bear the fame relative prices %s they now do ; 
and confequently, that no ratio deduced from the price of 
.one kind of grain can be infiallible with refpccl to the oth^ 
kinds. So far there appears to be no great difiicuhy in 
finding a proper tlandard with refped to the common produc- 
tions of arable land ; and with refpeCt to the more valuable 
•auticJcs, fuch as hops, hemp, fiax, &c. of which the produc- 
tion is local, it would not be difficult to afcertain their value 
s^d fix a local ratio by wliich to regulate the tithes thereof. 

hut with refpe^^ to the tithes anung from grafs land, and 
•fiock of all kinds, there feems to be a much greater difficulty. 
I^he principal titheable productions of this kind are, hay, 
.caUves, Iambs, wool, and milk, and the ^^^ ///>' of thefe is fo 
Very different^ and the price fo variable and puiiuatin^^ and 
fc> much influenced by local circumftances, that it is ne^t to 
**^poifible to keep ^fair regifter of prices of every article- 
But it is polfible that we may find fume one commodity of a 
^^Hstant invariable quality^ and of daily^ regular^ and indif- 
P^i^abU confumption in quantity \ on the price of which^ the 
Price of every other produftion oi grajs land in a great mea- 
'Vire depends. 

I contend, that this article is butter^ by which I mean 
Gutter made from the pure cream of milk; and I contend, 
that this article is the leait variable in its quality, and of the 
tkiofl confront, regular, daily, and lead varying confumption 
in quantity, of any other titheable produce of grafs land; and 
that its price has kept a more regular progrefTive proportion 
Vrith the price of the land trom which it arifes, for thefe VN^t 
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bft coitoriet, Ain any other article whatever; andofcovft 
is Tikely to make a proper Aandard, by which .die vabe tf 
iSthes arifing from grafs land may be regulated for timelD 
ieome. Befides, the £de of butter bdng chiefly confined It 
great towns, an account of its prices is more eafily |[^ 
than of almoft any other article. 

That the juftic^ of the peace for each county (hodd^ 
yearly, at their Epiphany feflions, puUifh an account of dil 
average prices of wheat j barley^ and oats^ and alfo of milk-ht* 
Ur^ taken from the London Gazette for the year precedo^ 
lor that county. And that the difference in the prices betweA 
the year then last pastj and the year in which the commutitim 
tuas made J /hould be the ratio by which the tithes to be rectvod 
from every landholder Jhould be regulated for the year enJbf 
at the enfuing Easter; in like manner as commuutions «t 
now fettled aiid . regulated daily under inclofure aAs, if ft 
'ratio deduced from the price of wheat alone. 

It may be faid that the price of the tithes/ when ooct 
fettled, might remain the fame for more than one year. I fl^ 
fwer, that as the many parifhes which now pay rents of thb 
kind in lieu of tithes, and the many others yet remaining 
to be fettled, muft neceflarily begin from different periodis 
it follows, that the juAices must make a return every ytat* 
But the tithe-owners and the tithe-renters are not obUpi ' 
to alter the terms every year; but may, if they thmk proptfi 
make agreements for three^ feven^ or fourteen years^ or fa 
as long time as their refpedihre intereds fhall continue. 

With refpe<a to the tithes of fuch valuable articles as hopS 
hemp, flax, &c. the I^flature may fix a fair price per acre 
for each, and fuch as would not be fuflicient to prevent the 
culthration of thofe articles in land naturally adapted to them* 
And whenever a general commutation takes place, tbe rife 
and fall thereof mijat follow the average price rfcomi as '^ 
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If the price of rmi that thegrovth of thoTe artteletkat 
mi in a great degree regulated. . . 

Ir. Pryce bavingi in his very ingenious ei&y on this fub« 
(already publiflied by the Society) pointed out minutely 
procefs which he apprehends would be proper to be au« 
rifed by Parliament to carry commutations into general 
% and Parliament having in. many inAaiAxs done him 
the Society the honour of adopting many parts of hi» 
I in commutations under indofure a^ it will be need- 
to add more here on that fubje£t. 



[J9j/ Mr. Pryce.] 

Fhe principle laid down in Mr. Davis's eflay, that, ^ No 
nmutadon for tithes can be called a fiur equivalent^ 
kh is not fo fettled as to flu£hiate with the rife an^ fJl 
erery commodity fubjedi to tithes^ &c." is not, 1 thinks 
II founded) becaufe, the rife and fall of commodities is ge« 
ally occafioned by the plenty or fcarcity of them in mar«» 
• It would not therefore be equiuUe, that the rents of 
les (hould be lowered by particular yepr^ of great plenty^ 
en the increafed quantity makes amends for the decrea- 
price; and it would be equally uryuft, that thofe rents, 
cdd be advanced in confequence of high marketrprices, 
afioned by years of general failure, and fearrity. 
Mr. Davis has adopted the article of Butter as a regulator 
the rents of tithe on all the grais land in the kingdom* 
confiders butter as a^ commodity of a confiant and 
ariable quality, and of daily, r^ular, and iodirpenfable 
ifumption in quantity, on the price of which every other 
Kiudion of grafs land in a great meafure depends/' Other 
icultural furveyors hold a different opinion. 
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Mr. Tomer, in his furvcy of Gloccfterfliirc, account? it 
an article not ftriiUy neujfarys and Mr. Bifliton, in his fiff*. 
vcy of Shropfhirc, dcprcfsly treats it as an article of luxurj. 
In whatever light the Society (hall pleafe to confider this 
commodity, it Teems to have but little influence on the prioei 
of various other valuable productions of grafs land. Thde 
feems to be but-little conne6tion between the price of but- 
ter and the prices of wool and lamb, which are feldom 
produced, in confiderable quantities on land fit for the dai- 
ry; nor is the demand influenced by fimilar caufes. The 
price of hay is determined more by the length and feverity 
of the winter, than by the price of butter. Hay muft be 
had for the fupport of valuable animals ; butter may be 
difpenfed with, or the quantity leflened. 

It muft have occurred to every accurate obferver, in com- 
mon with the late ingenious Mr. Wimpey, that mod mar* 
kets are fupplied with butter by fuch little dairies only, as 
are thought ^^ below the notice of the wholefale dealers/' 
Whether the price of butter has kept a regular progreflive 
proponion with the price of the land from which it arifes, 
as dated by Mr. Davis^ is much doubted. I. have reaibo 
to believe, that it has advanced in a higher ratio. I ^ ^ 
equally unfortunate in differing firom Mr. Davis, wbofe 
general fentiments on rural matters I highly approve, by 
thinking that the rent of tithes, when once fixed, ought not 
to be difturbed every year. It is not becaufe wheat is ^ 
of the principal productions of the land, that I have, in my 
£3rmer effay, chofen it for a fhndard : it is on account of 
its being an indifpenfable necejfary* of life^ 
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* Of the other I,. J ^ ^ P'ace fine- ,» »'"- 
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citafed, I was rather led to adopt that idea by the great de- 
mand for fire- wood; the fcarcity of which was everywhere 
complained of. In Cornwall and Devon, notwithflanding 
the encouragement to promote the growth, by a douhkd 
price; and notwithftanding the introdu£Uon of gntes, and 
burning pit . coals in ahnoft every town, and aoiong die 
higher claiTes of people in every pariih within ten miles of 
the fea coaft, (where coals were never feen forty yean ago) 
yet fuch was the a£tual fcarcity of furze and &ggot wood^ 
that it could only be reafonably accounted for by ^ inoea* 
fed popuhtion, and by a greater number of fires being daSf 
kept up. 

By a table of imported and exported grain, hui^ up la 
the Treafury Chambers, it appears, that to a certain period, 
(which as far as I can recolle£l from memory, is to the year 
J 774) England had received a balance of about four milr 
lions (lerling, or about 400,000!. per annum, in the lattet 
years of that period. After this, the exports began to de^ 
dine, and the imports foon gained an excefs, till they a* 
mounted in thefe two or three laft years, to about 7 9^ 
800,000]. annually; fo that, fuppofing two- thirds of iSbtC 
value of the grain imported to have been wheat, worth wM' 
kail 5s. per buihd,. the annual importation of late has 
3,200,000 bufhels, equal to the produce of 160,000 
of land, and to the fubfiAence of 533,333 people. 

The progreffive increafe of population, according to m; 
ideas, achially demanded fuch a fupply of bread-corn fix>i]r^ 
abroad, unleis the produce of the land has been progrdfivd^ 
increafed by improvements in agriculture, or that an ade 
quate number of acres of wafte land has been brought inl 
cultivation. The fad is, I apprehend, that thefe circum— ** 
ftances united have not been fufficient to provide for-an in--^ 
fieakd confumption 3 and although a great number (r^ 
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IncIoTure Bills have been pafled within thefe twenty yeafSi 
yet -they have been chiefly of common field land; and I 
fear by this mode, that more' has been converted to paAure 
than has been preferved to arable., But taking the prece- 
ding data and fa6ls as they are, and as they (hnd incontro* 
vcnibly, it is dearly deducible, that Great-Britain muft 
either continue to import a coqfiderable portion of the firft 
article of fubiidence) and thereby give an annual bounty to 
foreign cultivation, or that 1 60,000 additional acres of land 
jnull be brought into tillage; and 30,000 added yearly to 
that number, to provide for an annual increafe of 100,000 
ibuls in the population. Without fuch a refource, ftarvation 
or emigration mud enfue; for I fuppofe no legal or political 
flop will be put to the increafe of mankind. — June^ i79S* 




On Pr(rviding for the POOR. 
\^By Mr. Matthews.] 

OF the Vagrant Pctor, — Thofe who under various pre- 
tences wander about the country without any vifible 
means of getting a maintenance, and who fumifh but too 
common a fufpicion of their being worfe than fturdy beggars, 
^fvc (hall fay but little. As vagrants, the laws now in force 
provide for their being treated as they too generally deferve. 
But the clafTes of poor for whofe benefit this article is 
principally intended, are, the refident labourers in hufbandry, 
manufaflures, and mechanics. Such may be faid to form 
the bulk, and the valuable bulk too, of the people in thi$ 
country; to render their poverty the leaft irkfome to them* 
l^ves and to the public, and as much as poflible to prevent 
poverty, will be allowed in every point of view to be a work 
^ exalted chanty and univerfal benefit. The eflabliflim^nt 

VOL. II. p 
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^f Provklent Societies, for a provifion in health againft 
the <Iay of iiduiefs, has been tried, and wherever it has been 
tried, the effeA has been uniformly good. The mode of 
this provifion has been in it3 outline generally the fame, i. e. 
(^ inducing the labouring daflfes to appropriate fome fmali 
part of their eanungs to a fund, from which they may draw 
fuccour in the h6ur of need. 

VarioMs have been the outlines of plans, fubmitted to the 
jpublick examination, with a view of bringing the fubjefl 
before Parliament, fo as to obtain a national reform by au* 
thority. But improvements by inftitutions of authority 
have long been waited for in vain. Some have held forth 
the necelRty of large buildings under the names of work- 
houfes, houfes of induftry, &c. to be eftablifhed in certain 
diftri£ts thro' the nation, for carrying on diflferent branches 
of manufildhire, by means of the indigent, who (hould want 
relief; thereby fuppofing that fuch poor would be more cer- 
tainly employed, more regularly fuperintended, better pro- 
vided for, and at a cheaper rate. Others have reprobated 
that fydem in t$t$j and maintained that while fuch houfes 
virould be attended with an ehornKHis expence of building, 
they would do nothing towards ledbiing the general burden; 
but that the poor in them, committed as to fo many jails, 
would be rendered unhappy; their morals, from a crowded 
way of life, would become more corrupt; their lahf)ur 
would be'lefs, and their work worfe done; cortfcquentiy, 
that manuiadures would be injured; that the maintenance 
of the poor would coft more, and that the peafantry would 
be enervated by fuch early corfinement and reftramt. 

Among the molt ingenious of thofe fchemes may he con- 
fidered that of Mr Pew, late of Wcllinbt^rough, but now 
of Shaftefbury. Wis treatife, vliich is entitled Tmntv M- 
nkfis Uoftrvaiians on a better Mai^ of providing for the P$ory 



Icems to have been kmgundeiervedlyottt of print, %nA tlOt 
to h^e been known- in proportion to ito meritA 

^' I believe it may be aiTerted with jnftice,'' Ays h^ ^ that 

moft of the difhrefles df the poor in this country are more 

-anifkat than real difbeilesj they do not depend fo much oti 

any difficulty in procuring the necef&iesor even the convex 

- niOTces .of life, as u|ion a total want of ceconomy amongft 
^'the poor, in the management of what they can earn; it bc- 

- ing,too much the cudom with them (ukimately certain rf 
y rtlirffr<m the parit/k) toiqu^nder ittimediately all theyg^ 

- be it little or much j fo that our manufiidurefs and labour- 
-*«ra, with very few exceptions, are equally poor at the week^d 

«nd, whether they have earned in that week iL is. or 5s; 

^^ It 'has been my fortune to be placed in a fituatioti^ 

-^which obliges me often to vtfit the dreary manflons of the 

iprretched, when the jaundiced eye of difeafe gives additional 

4iorror to the meagre countenance of poVerty4 With {I 

^mixture of forrow, indignation, and pity, have*! ofktti iceit 

« young man, capable of earning fourteen (hillings a weekf 

.^ivkh a wife in perfe3 health, and onfy one ehiUy rediiced t^ 

-di fingle week's illnefs to Ae neceffity of feekmg reStf frortl 

^e parifh ! whilft the furniture of his houfe, and the cover-" 

ings of what was called his bed, were fufficient, firem theiif 

iffldi and n^nefs alone, to occafion ^feafe in the moft ro- 

liciA conftttution. Coukl this extreme poverty procoedl 

%t>m any other caufe than the moft (hamefol mifm)lnage« 

menf i And is^ it not the duty of every government to obligv 

liich perfons to be ceconomical, whether they will of (hem* 

filves or not; and 10 compel diem, if poffibk^ to lay up* 

fbmething in health and yooth againft the attacks of a nu-^ 

merous fimily, ficknefs, or age? It (ball be my bufinefs to 

examine the poffibility of putting an equitable (cheme fat 

tUs purpofe into execmion— let others determine how far 
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it be compatable iwith the fpirit of the Britifh conAitution. 
It is known to every body, that there are in this kingdom 
imny aflbdations under the dtle of clubs, or friendly fo- 
cieties, the objed of which is to fecure to the members of 
them, when incapable of labour, a certain fum we^y du- 
ring fuch interruption; of thefel (hall take for my example 
, one inftituted in - this town* about forty years ago, upon 
the iame principle, . I beli^e^ as fnoft ip|her aflbciations of 
this nature throughout th^kingdotif: Every member pays 
into the hands of the treafurer one (hilling every four weeks, 
which muft be depofited for one your compleat, before he 
becomes entitled to any relief from the fociety ; after that 
period, wh^n rendered incapable of labour, he receives Gx 
(hillings per week, for the fpace of fix months; but if his 
incapability continues longer than that time, his pay is; re- 
duced to three (hillings per week, which he receives until he 
g(ts well,. or other^ife as long as he lives. The fame pro- 
vifion is maSe for thofe perfons who are rendered incapa- 
ble of labour by age;, for the .firft .fix months they receive 
6s.' per week, afterwards 3s. It alfo provides for burying 
the dead in a decent manner, and allows for each funeral 
three pound$«. ,This (lender monthly contribution has been 
found fo perfectly adequate to the purpofes intended by it^ 
that it ha$ not.only proved fufficient to defray every 
agreeable to the conditions held out, but has alfo enabled 
ibciety, without rift, to return a guinea to each mem 
every two- or three years, (the number 48) retaining man; 
pounds as.Bankilock. 

The peribn who ties my hair has 'been. in this £• i 
aflbdation for the laft feven years; he has 
paid annually 13s. -- - - - - -411 

* Wellingborough. 
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WitKout having received any thing on account 
of ficknefs, he has withdrawn at three fevend 
times il. IS. - - - - - - - - ^» 3 3 



Balance paid 180 
So that in fa3 il. 8s. is all that he has difburfed in the fpace 
>f feven years, or 4s. per annum; a trifling fum indeed^ 
ivhen compared with the advantages he might, if neceffary, 
Mve derived from the inftitution i but after aU there remains 
n ftock 36I. IIS. one forty-eighth part of which, or 15s, 
lid. may be confidered as his property, fo that he h^, in 
reality, in the courfe of feven yezrSyfunk no more than I2s. 
^jd. or IS. lod. per annum.* That the income of the 
kind may fuffer no diminution or interruption, every diiabled 
nember continues to pay his monthly contribution as at 
^tlier times, although he is upon the fick lid. 

Now if fo fmall a contribution as is. in a month, or one 
urenty fourth part of a common labourer's wages, be fuf- 
Ident for forty years together permanently to maintain a 
und more than adequate to the purpofe of affording to each 
nember a comfortable fubfiflence when afflicted with fick- 
lefs, or exhaufted by age, might not a fund be drawn from 
be people at large upon the fame principle (almofl without 
lieir feeling it, when in health and profperity) fuffictent, or 
learly fufficient, to fupport them in time of ficknef^ or in 
rid age ? In fhort, tnay not every parifh be induced^ or com^ 
uUid^ to form themfelves into one or more friendly aflbci- 
iti(His, to which each individual above a certain age (fup- 
x>re males 18, females 17) (hbuld be obliged to contribute 
1 fmall proportion of their fuppofed income, for the purpofe 
^ fupporting them when unable to get their own livelihood f 



• Not above one-fevemh part of the fiira originally paid, threc^ 
;>tnce per week. 
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J^ us imiutre what would be the probable efFe£b when 
applied to a partictdiir town; I (hall as before take that of 
Wellingborough. It appears by an adual and exaA enu- 
meration) made under my direSion, that the number of in- 
habitants refiding in Wellingborough amounts in the whole 
to 2^57 ; that out of thefe 847 males, and 1100 females, 
are above the age fpecified; the fum therefore paid by thefe 
perfons would be 847 (hillings, and 1 100 four-pences, every 
four weeks, amounting in the whole to 60L 13s. 8d. or 788U 
1 7$, 8d. per annum. 

The expence of the poor in Wellingborough, upon the 

average of three years laft paft, appears to have been 1 1 9 il. 

48« ii|d. from which dedu£l 788I. 17$. 8d. there remains 

40^* 7^ 3id« or very little more than on&rthird of the pre- 

fent expences of the paridi. Let this he applied to the whole 

King4oip, taking the expence of the poor to be, as in 1 773, 

three millions, the (aving to the nation will amount to the 

fum of 1,984,8851. fterling, a fum well worthy the attention 

of the legidature; and this might be raifed in a manner (b 

cafy and gentle, and fo perfedUy congenial to the wi(hes of 

the people, as fcarcely to be felt, much lefs complained of, 

by any individual, efpecially in manufa6turing towns, where 

the poor are always the moft numerous, and always the 

moft wretched; fince the fum h^re fpeciiied would feldom 

amount to one forty-eighth pa)t of the arti(icer*$ wages ; 

yet the return^ in the time of his neceffity, would be much 

greater than it would be poffible for the pari(h to afford 

him, however well-difpofed they might be, and however 

great his ditVefs. Out of this fund every man, who is 

really incapable of labour, (hall have a right to demand 6s. 

per week, for the iirft fix months, (hould his illneis laft fo 

long, and 3s. per week after that period, until he again 

beppme^ capable of labour j every woman (hall have a right 



to demand 2s. per week for the firft fix months, and after- 
iKrards is. 6d. per week, until (he is again able to work. I 
-would alfo wifh to extend the advantage of this inftitution, 

a matter of right, to thofe induffa-ious poor perfons who 
opprefled by large families^ to the fatherlefs, the widow, « 
snd the orphan. 

It is with the poor man as it 'is with the tradefman; the 
Jatter, as long as the balance at the year's end appears in his 
^vour,'and he adds fomething annually to his capital (lock, 
continues unremittingly to exert himfclf to the utmoft of 
las abilities; but if, notwithftanding his exerdons, theba- 
^mce of trade goes against him, and he finds his capita] an- 
nually decreafing, he be^ns at firft to look into his accounts 
"with reludtance, then negleds them altc^ether, and at length 
Jceks relief in continual diifipation. So it is with the poor 
snan i ^ long as he continues in perfect health, his earnings 
are generally fufficient to procure him a comfortable fubfift- 
<nce; and if he is in debt to no one on Saturday night, he 
lays himfelf down contented. Let us fuppofe him now af- 
flicted with a few days' illnefs, that his credit is good, and he 
xuns a little in debt ; as foon as he recovers, he makes fome 
efforts to pay it, but before he can accomplifh this, a fecond 
illnefs overtakes himfelf, his wife, or his family; his debt of 
neceffity increafes, and at length arrives to fuch a height, 
that he fees it is impoffible, by any exertions he can rnake^ 
to recover himfelf; he feels hurt at the idea, his fpirit is 
broken, and if no one for charity, or good policy, fteps in to 
rtkeve him from his prefent dilemma, his defireof independ- 
ency is loft /or ever^ he applies to the overfeers for relief, 
and having once furmounted the pride natural to man, and 
been beholden (as they call it) to the parifh, he is deter- 



mined to get as much from it as he can; and thus, by an 
agg^e^;atioa of &ich cafes^ the poor's rate is extended be- 
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id all bounds. Such is the progrefs of the human mind, 
the lower orders of fociety, as I have too frequently h^d 

xafion to obferve.'* 
Mr. Pew, in a letter to Geo. Rofc> efq; infertcd in a fuc- 

:eeding volume, has given the outlines of a bill. 



[By Mr. Hall^ Preston- CandovcrJ] 

Looking over the liil of premiums of your refpetSable S(k 
ciety, I obferve one is directed for the improvement of tiw 
Poor-La ws. This has put me on recollecting fome circui 
ftances, which, in the courfe of near twenty- five years prai 
tice as a juftice of peace in the county of Hants, have 
curred to me as likely to conduce much to the comfort oft! 
poor, by making them more induflrious than they are fouKT&cJ 
to be at prefent; and alfo to introduce a laudable emulati^i>n 
and fpirit of good order among that part of the communis 

iji. rhat in a bill to be brought into Parliament clan 
may be inferted to authorize the juftices of the peace to ord^r 
a bounty on work, in certain cafes, with a view to pro- 
ducing better efFe£ls than by giving money to' the poor. 

ift. this has hcen put m practice (hy recoinmendation) fbf 
near fifteen or fixteen years pajl\ and has heen found to prff-^ 
duce an excellent effect. 

Idly, That certificates t3;iven agreeably to the Aft of the 
8th and gth of Kii^g William the Third, and other fubfe- 
queni ai5ts, for tlie amendment of the fame, be hereafter li- 
mited to (hort terms of years. See Gilbert's plan, 1781. 

2diy. The ufe of thii isfo very obvious^ and prom'tfuz cfinh 
prsvirnrnt^ that it is fuppofd n^M or ten certificates ivill b 
granted under the limit ntio?i^ injlf,*d of one in the prcfnt mod 
8th afid gth -s ylly. That a dilcrinjinatr and fpecial i 
WilUayn III. V of the badge be applied by the overftcrs, w 
Cc:p. 30. J the confcnt of the majority of a veftr)', {f» 
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to appeal to the divifion or diftriiSl juftices, at their petty 
ons) as a cenfure and puniihment to the difprderly and 
^ poor only. 

^dly. It is fuppofed that a creditable mark or token of dif- 
Mion might alfo be added with excellent effe^. As a reward^ 
inftanccy to an ind^^rious labourer^ or an ingenious artift^ 
9 has bred up a numerous or confider able family in a reputable 
miery without ajjiftance from the parijh in which he is fettled. 
wi real benefit may alfo be added thereto^-fuch asy an ex^ 
Mionfrom highway duty for a certain timcy or for ever^ as in 
^afe of militia^men enrolled in their own righty and not as 
iitutes. Other ufeful fervices to a neighbourhood may be re^ 
*^ded in the fame manner ; as for inftanccy to thofe who pro-' 
te or make difctniery of perfons guilty of mif demeanours^ and 
fever al degrees of larcenies andfeloneous offences • 



Outlines of a Scheme to alleviate the very unequal 

burthen of F^oor^s^RateSy and to answer se^ 

veral other desirable purposes. 

[By Sir Mordaunt Martin.] 

|r THERE AS it is a common practice to take a fum of 
▼ money from the father of a baftard, which contri- 
'S to lower the rates for that year, and leaves an increafed 
nanent charge upon the parifh, it is propofed to eftabliih 
>ffice to receive thefe fums and all others, whlt:h it may 
ound expedient to allot to an increafing fundi fuch aSj 
penalties already direfled by law to be paid to the poor 
the pari(hi thofe inflicted by magiftrates for trefpaflesy 
» 1 that upon burying in any thing but woollen; to which 
^t be added one. upon being regiftered on becoming a pa« 
^oneTi by any other mean^ that birth or in9rri9ge* Aq4 
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iRi exemption to every perTon who (hould pay a halfpenny %. 
day to it, from being removeable, til! they (hould become 
a<Slually chargeable. 

Were employers to be made rcfponfible for a h^dfpenny a 
day (or moK in proportion to wages) for all labourers and 
workmen not belonging to the parifh, and liable to pay double 
|br neglect, with a reward to informers, it would induce oc« 
cupiers of land to encourage perfons to become pari(hioner8| 
liiftead of their prefent endeavours to depopulate the country $ 
the efib;^ of which were feverdy felt in many places by the 
quantity of corn fpoiled, and the exorbitant wslges paid in 
the harveft of j 792. , 

Payments to be made to the parifh in which the mafter 
ihould redde, who (hould employ perfons to work for him 
in others ; this would avoid ditputes, and be fome compen- 
lation for the number of perfons (ufelefs to agriculture) who 
are fixed on country parilhes by apprenticelhip, and (ervice^ 
to thofc who pay veiy litde to the rates. 

Monthly or weekly returns to be inad^ to the overfeers of 
ftrangers employed, and the wages they earned, and the 
money to be paid quarterly. The capital to be vefled go 
fimilar fecurities to the property of Wards in Chancery^ 

The intere(V to be remitted to the clerks of the peace, wbo 
ihould at the qaarter-(e(rions receive the principal fums coi- 
leded by the pari(h officers, and pay them the preceding in* 
tereft due. To be difburfed under the fiime limitatioof 
as the poor's-rates are, before any rate (hould be levied in 
the refpedive parishes. 

The accounts to be exhibited at all ytdrj meetings, ami 
to the magillrates ading for each diftriva. Whenever it 
it^ll appear to the overieers of any pari(h fhsdl have motf 
than one year's intereft ia hand, iucb fiirptus to be paid tQ 
the county rate. 
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And when any pari(h (hall have contributed to the county 
fate for a fpecified number of years, fuch parifh to he ea* 
tided to draw for a certain portion of its capital to repair the 
churdi, or be applied to any other work which ihould be 
recomoieiided by fuch parifhioners as fhould pay two thirds 
of the rates, and be approved by the majority of magif- 
trates, who ftiould have a£led a fpecified time for the diftri<St i 
ihould their numbers be equal, the one who (hould have 
gkSUd longed for the diffariA, to have the cafting vote.— « 
Bumham^ Norfolk^ Augujl lO, 1793. 



PLANS of COTTAGES. 
[By Mr. Davis.] 

r' the inhabitants of thefe houfes are in health and aUe 
to work, they will be able to fupport themfelves by the 
\m di their labour, if they are not, the> become a bur* 
then to tlie parifhes to which they belong, and the laws wilt- 
ohSge the landholders to maintain them. To pnsferve the 
health and ffa'ength of thefe poor^ but mcejfary feilow-crea- 
torts, is therefore not only the duty, but the intereft of tlie 
landholders. Men of feeling will endeav our to do this from 
frhtcipie. Men without feeling (if fuch men there are) 
will find it their intereft to do it. 1 he firl) ftep towards this 
neceflary purpofe, is that of providing proper habitations for 
them. Humanity (hudders at the idea of an induftrious 
lidK>urer, with a wife, and perhaps live or fix children, bcii^ 
cUiged to live, or rather to exift» in a wretched, dainp^ 
g^my room, of ten or twelve feet fquare, and that room 
>irithout a floor ; but common decency muil revolt at xron- 
lidering, that over this wretched apartmoit there is only om 
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diainbcr, to hold all the miferable beds of this miferaUe fami- 
ly. And yet inftances of this kind (to our (hame be it fpoken) 
occur in every country village. How can we expe£l our 
labourers or their families to be healthy^ or that their daugh- 
ters, from whom we are to take our future female domef- 
ticS) (hould be cleanly^ mgdeji^ or even duenty in fuch wret- 
ched habitations? To remedy this ferious grievance* the 
following plans of cottages for the habitation of the labour- 
ing poor in the country are fubmitted to the Society. 

Plans of cottages may be drawn, and calculations made 
to build them, at a lefs expence than thefe herewith fent to 
the Society;. but the writer of this pledges himfelf, from the 
refult of long experience, that nothing lefs than 50I. for a 
fin^e cottage, or 90I. for two dwellings under one roof, 
(even in the WeAem counties, where materials and work- 
manfhip are cheaper than in many other parts of England) 
are fufficient to build cottages that are comfortable, or even 
bealthy, or fuch as a humane landholder would wi(h to build> 
cr an indufhious labourer with a decent cleanly wife and fa- ' 
mily would, if they could poifibly help it, inhabit. 

As the health of the inhabitants is certainly the firft ob- 
je& to be confidered in building houfes, and as a free cir- 
culation of air is allowed to contribute very eflentiaJ thereto; 
the lower rooms in all thcfe plans of cottages are at lead 
fcven feet high under the beams, and the upper rooms at lead 
fix feet eight inches. A nd as every humane builder of cottages 
would wi(h to make them as comfortable as poifible, where 
it can be done at.a fmall additional expence, a chamber- 
chimney is drawn in the greateA part of the following plans. 

The plans of cottages on the plates annexed, and here- 
after defcribed, have in part been already executed by the 
Marquis of Bath, part by Jolhua Smith, efq; and the reft 
are new defigns. 



X-1. Cottatre with two Rooms on aHoor. 
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PLATE I. 



PLAN" 



OF 



A PLAIN USEFUL COTTAGE 

OF TWO SJORIES, 

Containing three rooms below, and Wfo above, with a 

(killing behind for fuel. 

The chambers lighted from the ends, by windows in the 
gables, and the roof finifhed with a half- coot over the 
windows. 



ESTIMATE^ 50l. 



Tliis plan is the mod fimple that can be contrived, td 

liave two bed chambers. 

The Room, marked Working-Room, will be neceflary 
to fpin in by day, to put by the fpinning-wheds when not 
in ufe, and in countries where there is no manufacture, will 
be ufeful for a cleanly boufeyvife to wa(h in, &c« 
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PLATE n. 



PLAN 
A PLAIN USEFUL COTTAGE 

OF TWO STORIES, 

Containing three rooms on a floor, and a ftdllmg 

behind for fuel. 

Tlie chambers lighted from the ends. 



ESTIMATE^ 50l. . 



la this plan the (ize of the kitchen is leflened, to give an op- 
portunity of making tbree rooms on the chambers-floor^ 
v^here it may be thought nec^fTary lb to do. 



~N-2. Cottage with three Bomas on a Floor. 
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Ws. Small DouUe Cottage Tiritli SkUling bekmj 
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PLATE III. 

— ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

PLAN 

OF 

AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL 

DOUBLE COTTAGE, 

Each dwelling containing two roonns on a floor, the pantries 
and fuel-noufcs being fkillinged behind. 

Or this cottage may be executed />////;/, with horizontaji 
caves, and plain fquare Channber-windows. 



ESTIMATE, gOl. 



The ground plan of this cottage is the moft fimple, and per- 
haps the fmalleft that can be coijtnved^oc/wtf fa4nilies.— - 
The elevation (if not approved) may be alicAcd at aiicrecion. 
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TLATE IV. 



PLAN 



OF 



AN USEFUL AS WELL AS ORNAMENTAL 



DOUBLE COTTAGE, 



With twQ rooms on a floor, and (killings for fuel 

at the ends. 

Or this cottage may be executed with plain fquare chamber- 
windows and horizontal eaves. 



ESTIMATE, lOOl. 



^ t« * * ■■■ ■ r 




2^4. Double Cottage wMi Skfllings »t flieEnds. 
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!^. Iiorge DooHe Cottage with SldUings behind. 
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PLATE V. 



PLAN 



or 



A LARGE DOUBLE COTTAGE, 



With every neceflary conveniencet 



ESTIMATE, lOOl. 



VOL. lU 
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PIATE VI. 

PLAN 

OF 

AN ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE, 

Of dute rooms bdow and two above, with a 

Odlling for fiieL 



BLTIUATB, 50l. 



PLATE VIL 



PLAN 

ov 

AN ORNAMENTAL COTTAGE 

FOR 
A PARK OR PLEASURE GROUND, 

Whh every neceflary convenienoe. 



ESTIMATE, 70L 



^ ^ni(hing one room for tea-drinking, && 
occafionally. 



Ornament a I (' ottaffea . 
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On the UTIZrry of BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

{By a Member.} 

AS I venerate every attempt, either in fodcftidb or in in* 
dividuals, to promote uficful khowledgp^ improve-^ 
ments in the neceflary arts, and happineTs in eoUediVe and 
civil fociety, I wiih to point out one fubjed which feems in 
a particular manner to merit your attention and encovrnge-' 
ment : this is, the eftablifliment of Parochial fri$ndlf Socie^ 
ties among handicraftsmen and poor labourers. 

As thefe Friendly Societies are founded oa one of the 
wifeft maxims in the coda of human pdicy; namdy, that it 
is eaftly in the power rftbe many to help the fowl I think they 
merit publick encouragement and fupport. Therefore, if 
your finances will admit, I think you cannot beftow a few 
guineas better than in offering a premium ^ to the moft nu- 
merous Society of this kind, of not lefs than forty members^ 
which (hall be eilabliihed by labourers and handicraftsmtti^ 
in any country town or parifh where no fuch Society b at 
prefent infKtuted. The (aid premium to be claimed as foon 
as the faid Society, of not lefs than forty member^ has fub- 
fitted one year/* 

In confequence of the preceding letter being laid before 
the Society, John Anflie, efq; of Devizes, tianfmitted to 
the Secretary the following (late of hOs^ to fhew the great 
utility of a Society of this kind in thattown,and of whicb 
that gentleman is treafurer. 

• 

<< Sctiblers Club^ Md dt th€ Black tlorfis DmgeiL 

^ Ca(h drawn for Sick and Burials fromSept. 1 765, toSepV 
X783, di(tingui(hing each year. J. Fish^ Book-Keeper^ 
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Cafi Paid. 






Number of Members. 


£. s. d. 


1765 to 


1766 


— 


108 


— 


48 5 


1766 to 


1767 


— 


IC7 


— 


58 »S 5 


1767 to 


1768 


— 


97 


— 


41 10 II 


1768 to 


1769 


— 


lOI 


— 


40 17 6 


I769 to 


1770 


— 


104 


— 


40 18 


1770 to 


I77I 


— 


108 


_ 


4t 2 6 


1771 to 


1772 


— 


107 


— 


57 »7 > 


1772 to 


1773 


— 


loS 


— 


47 H '* 


1773 to 


1774 


— 


106 


— 


27 11 


1774 to 


1775 


— 


103 


^- 


38 9 6 


1775 to 


1776 


— 


91 


. — 


51 » 4 


1776 to 


1777 


— 


,81 


— 


41 12 6 


1777^0 


1778 


— 


82 


— 


38 18 


1778 to 


1779 


— 


86 


— 


38 18 


1779 to 


178s 


— 


85 


-^ 


23 6 9 


1780 to 


I78I 


— 


83 


— 


3« 4 


1 781 to 


1782 


— 


77 


— 


42 6 


1782 to 


1783 - 

Eighteen 


75 
years • 


- I- 
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On Machinca^ and Inipletnents of Husbandry. 
IBy Air. Boswkll.] 

ABOUT three years fincc I found fome difficulty in 
procuring hands to take up my Lent or Summer corn 
In the method ufually pradifed in tliis county (Dorfet \) that 
is, by forking the fwarths into cocks, and raking the ground 
with band-rakes by women. 

I therefore had one made nine feet and a half long, and the 
teetli fix inches afunder. Upon applying it in the place of 
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the plough on the bread- work, I found it anfwered extremely 
well, except that when it met with any confiderable obftruc- 
lion at one end, it drew the other end aihnt. To remedy 
this inconvenience, I took away the pillar (the part of the 
breail-work that the beam refts upon, and which is raifed 
lugher, or let down lower, to fink or raife the plough) and 
had another made to extend about a foot or rather more be* 
yond the outfides of the flandards, and from each end o( the 
chain, made to let out or take up at pleafure, to each end of 
die pillar: this kept the rake even and fteady. To my 
great fatisfaftion, I found it fucceed even beyond my expec* 
tation; for by means of this bread- work, it could, like the 
Norfolk plough, be inftaiitly fet up or let down to the 
greateft degree of nicety ; fo that any ftubble, whether cut 
high or low, whether very full df grafs or clover, or quite 
clean, might be raked by it with equal facility ; for the teeth 
being made very much curved, the lower part of the back 
of the teeth refts upon the ground, and the points ftand out 
of it. . The weight of the rake preffes the teeth clofe to the 
ground, and the corn is gathered into the throat of the rake, 
without digging up the weeds or the foil. I am fatisfied it 
might be advantageoufly employed in raking com, upland 
hay-ground, and all forts of feed-clover land. 



[Anonymous.J 

I beg leave to propofeto yourconfideration the propriety 
of offering a premium for the mod fimply conftrufled ma« 
chine, which (hall fully anfwer the purpofe of raifing water 
either for draining or floating land; fuch machine to be 
worded by a fmall running dream, where there happens to 
be a fufficient fall of water. And another premium for a 
machine capable of being worked by wind to anfwer the 
fame purpofes. — Marlborough^ Dec. 8, 1779. 
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Piscriptim of the Model of a N&rfoljc PUnigh. 

WITH A PLATE. 

fjffy Mr. BoswKLL.] 

The model of the Norfolk plough, which I now fend 

fgreeable to the requeft of the Society, is complete. As an 
explanation of its various parts may be neaeffiiry, I truft 

the following obfervations will not be decimed impertinent 

EXPLANATION; 

A the tail. B tlie beam. C the head. 

D the wood Q)iQdle. £ the iit>n fpindle. 

F the \rood mould-board fitted to the iron plat or tura^ 
fbrrow. 

6 the iron tum-Airrow. This part is geoeially caft to its 
jHToper fliape. 

H the ihare, with a fodcet to fit oa the headj by which 
fneans it is eafily ta^en off to be repaired. 

I the fide irop. K the heel iron. L the ground-ralfc 
Thefe threo are often made of cafi-iron. 

M a pin to keep the mould-board at a proper diilance. 
. N the coulter. 

OOOOOOOO eight iron pieces to flrcngthen the joints, 
end thofe parts where the greatefi power or fri^on is applied. 

P a fiaple i|i the tall, through >yhich thp plough-line pafles. 

Ql the beam-ring and breaft-iron. 

R the bread. S the pillar. T the fiandards. 

V W piUar-pins and chains. UUftandard-pins and chains. * 

,\¥ beami'pins and chain. X the beam-ring and breafi-iron 1 

pin aqd chain. Y the gate. 2# the heart and links. ' 

A B tlie beam nail. A C, A C, two holes ip the (iandardi 
|iead through which the plough-line pafies. 

S the horfe-tree, or bodkin, fixed b^ the clafp (2) to the 
heart (Z) on the gate Y. 3 3 two clafps on each end of the 
borfe-tree (S) to which the hamble-trees, or weas, (4 4) arc 
^xed, on each of which ^re twp clafps {5 ^5 5) to receive 
l^c hor^ traces, 
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Jteferenees to Mr. Cookb'^ Drilling Machine. 

WITH A PLATE. 

Thatliis new patent machine is a great improvement 
on his old one, and vended at the reduced price of 12I. ifts. 
(inchiding the drill hoes, and facrificators) may be obVious 
from a comparative infpefiion. But from a motive of refpeA 
to Mr. Cooke, as well as for the fiirdier information of fome 
of our readers, we fubjoin tfie following brief account. 

The fuperidr merits of the prefent improved machine, 
compared with the old one, confift 

I/?. In the wheels (B B fig. x.) being fo large, that the 
machine can travel on any road without trouble, or danger 
of breaking } alfo from the farm to the field, &c. without 
taking to pieces \ requiring only half the draugjht whidi the 
old machine requires. 

In the coulter beam (C C fig. 1. with all the coulters) 
moving with great eafe to the right or left, on a principle of 
the pentagraph, by which means tbedriUs may be made ilrait. 

In the feed fupplying itfelf regularly, without any atteiv 
tion from the upper to the lower boxes, as it is diAributed. 

In lifting the pin M on the coulter beam to a hook L oil 
the axis of the wheels; by which means the couhefs arc kept 
out of the ground at the end of the land. 

In going up or down deep hills, the feed-box is elevated 
or deprefied accordingly, fo as to render the diflribution of 
the feed regular; and the feed, being covered by a lid, i& 
fcreened from wind or rain. 



lA^ta 



WITH A PLATft. 

The new patent machine invented by Mr. J. Horn, pf 
Dover, will fow wheat, barley, oats, rye, clover, cole -feed, 
hemp, flax, canary, rape, turnip, befides a great variety of 
other kinds of grain and feeds^ broadcaft. This machine 
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when fixed to a plough, will drill a more exteniive variety of 
grain, pulfe, and feed, (through every gradation, with r^rd 
to quantity) and deliver each kind with greater regularity, 
than any drill plough whatever. 

The price of the machine, to be ufed with a fingjc furrow 
plough, three guineas and a half. If made with a fpring, for 
fowing on the fide of a hill, where the flope is confiderable, 
but which is very rarely nccelTary, 58. more. If made to be 
fixed to any double-furrow plough, 4I. 14s. 6d. 

The large machine, fig. 2, plate i, when made to broad* 
cad feven furrows at a time, and to be drawn by a horfi:, 81. 
38s. 6d. If conftruded to (bw five furrows at a time, and 
to be ufed by hand 61. 6s. 1 hefe are alfo 5s. more, if 
made with a fpring.- — ^Orders to be addreflTed to J. Hom^ 
the patentee at Dover; Mr. Pearfon,.No. 169,'Flcet-ilrcett 
JLondon ; or to Mr. W. Matthews, Bath* 

FIGURE r. 
The machine fixed to a Kentiih tum-refl plough. 

B. The apron upon which the feed ^lls and rebounds upon the 
land, in broad calling. 

C. The lid to cover the hopper. 

D. Wheel at the heel of the plough. 

E. Strap. 

FF. Hooks, upon which the apron turns by a pivot on each fide, 
G. Stiy, to keep the machine fteady, 
H. Lever, to prevent it from fowing. 

FIGURE III. 

The machine conftrufted to be drawn by a horfe. 
A A A A. The hoopers, 
B B. The diagonal fupportcrs, 

C C C C. The upper fpouts. [fpouts. 

D. Thr apron or fticif up^m which the feed falls from the upper 
£. The l.vci-, which carries back the bar, and prevents the maf 
chine from fowing. 
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F F. Staples apon the handles, through which the reins pafs, for 

the man who conduds the machine to diredt the horfe by, 
I. Screw, to fix the machine occafionally. 
1^ The knobs (by turning which each particular fpout may be 
taken from ofF the barj, and thereby prevented from feeding) 
are over each upper ipout, but (to prevent confuiion) are not let* 
tered in the plate. 

FIGURE m. 

Is the fame machine with that in Fig. I. The dotted lines ex- 
' prefling the (ituation of the long fpout, when the apron is re^ 
, moved » and the machine adapted for drilling. 

FIGURE IV. : ' 

Same machine, front hid open to (hew the iniid^* 
A. The catch-wheel fiYftd iipnn the^axle> .. 
B B« The axle, uppn which th^ machine b^ng^ ^tween the han- 

dies of the plough. 
C. The pulley, by which this ftrap'from the wheel at' the heel of 

the plough turns the <atcl\ wheel* . . .:,.;.:'.. 

p. The bar, upon which the upper fpout reds, fufpended by the 

diagonal fupporters E £» bearing againftthc catch- weeel by the 

. trigger F, and (hereby kept in motion, while the plough is going. 

G. The apron in a floping; pofiti6n, upon which the pom or feed 

falls from the upper fpout, and is fcattered by rebounding upon 

: the land. It turns upon pivots, and by this means thr6ws the 

feed either towards the right hand or left at pleafure. 

FIGURE V. The upper fpouts. 

Figure VI. The plate which is placed between the bridge and 
the Aider, for fowing fmall feeds. The aperture A being down* 
wards, for (owing turnips ; the larger one B downwards, bt 
'fiywing clover, &c. 

Fig. VII. The bridge fixed in the upper fpouts. 

A. The flidei', wbi^h contrails or enlarges the different apertures. 

9, The aperture in the bridge, through which the feed pafles* 

yf}ipi fowing any quantity from one bviihel Q|>W9rds on an acre, 
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Fio. Vni. The regulator, mafe of bnTs. 

. D. Tbe (Uder or horfe which morei upon it, and is fixed at my 

particular degree by a ferew in its fide. 

Fib. IX. r^retentB the movement in the machine Fig. 17, 

A A A A. deets, between which the upper fponti refi. 

B B. The diagonal fupporten, by which the bar with the upper 

fpoota hang. 
C. The cateh-wheelt 
DD. The axle. 

E. Tbe trigger apoa the bar, which bean agunA the catch-whcd. 
PF. Stays from tbe back of tbe machine, bf which the faftridayi. 

FIGURE X. Tbe long fpoot. 
A A. The ears ^ which it hanga. 



■ [By Mr, Hbkbt DoSsok, Norwich^ 

TbefeUoiring are the dimenfioro of a bam 50 feet bf 

&0i feet, and thofi: of the modeL (Sit tnuuKed Plate.) 

IHme^JUnt of the MoJel. Di>nei\Jiaiu of a common San, 

147s fqaare fitet the area. 147s Tquare feet the area. 

30,900 cuIttC ftet for com only. 14,426 cubic feet for corn aAj, 

44; cubic feet of timber. ■ 70Z cubic feet of timber. 

By whidi calculadon it appears, that a bam built on the pre- 
ient modd guns, on one in common ufe of the fame utz, 
6474 cutnc feet of fpace, and is built with 257 cubic feet of 
dmber left ; and as there is nothing in its conflrudbn whidi 
would incrcare the expence of workmanfliip, the difference 
between the expence of building a barn o o thg plan, and thit 
of one in commonufe of the f^me are^^^Hteas 44.5 i> 
to 702.— It v ^yo &y any tliio j 
ftrength, and ^vious to any^^^^^Htall ac- 

quainted wii ^b*t 'be pr^^^^^^^^ iQ 
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[By Dr. Grievkj Niw. 1785:] 

Oa my road from Peterlburgh to Riga, I faw'at Cuicate 

a number of peafants tilling the ground with their fmall fingte. 

horfe plough^. Thcfe in(faximents of tillage, which would 

excite the derifion of an Englifh fanner, are ufed all over 

Ruflia. They are very iimple, and cohfift only of two poles 

or fhafts, to which the horfe is hamefled, and which extend 

l[>ackward, behind him, betwcen'three and four feet. To 

this end is fixed a crofs bar, by which the pealant holds and 

;dir6£ls it. About fix inches forward from his hold, there 

runs down, in an oblique direBion to the earth, a (bong^ 

piece cf wood, which is divided into two points at the lower 

end ; thefe two points form two focks, and are (hod with 

iron. Thqr are two inches diftant from each other, and 

gently curved towards the horfe; From a rope joining the 

two upper (hafts, runs down a final! fiack (hod with iron, 

- and fo formed as to grafp one or other of the focks, being 

* tied in fuch a manner that tbepeafant can move' it from the 

one to the other at pleafure. This I call the turn glebe^ as 

it turns the earth to the right or left according as it is placed. 

When fixed on the right fock, it turns to the left; and vice 

ver/a. Thus a whole fkld is often tilled without chan^ng 

fides ; for at the end of the furrow, the peafant has only to 

change the turn glebe, and to return in the fame trackhe came. 



M7\ W IS jj AW* s Patent Mill, for separating the 
Grain from the Ears of Corny in place of Threjhing. 

Upon trial, there were paiTed tturough the mill one bufhel 
of the heads of wheat in one minute, with very moderate 
labour to the man that turned it; and, by experiment, it is 
found that four bufhels of the ears will yield one bufhel of 
clean grain. I have tried the experiment of threfhing the 
com clean out from feyeral trufles qt bpndjes of (faraw, an^ 
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found that a trufs, which weighed j^lBs. contained in it 
2lbs« 4 0Z. of wheat, whkh sneafhred (after tlK>rooghly 
cleared) two .pints and a half, l^hirty-iix trufles are a load» 
and, according to this experiment, in one load are 90 pints^ 
or five pecks and ten pints; confequently, in the thoufands 
of loads confumed in the metropoFis, there is a very gjceat 
lofs to the cotnmunity'i but the number is beyond my 
|>owcr to afcertain. W. W^ 

References to the annexed Plate* 

A A A A, the Frame of the mill^ — B, the outward Con& 
C, the large Iron Wl^el. — ^D, the Regulating Screw. — E, 
the Pinion. — F, the Hopper, to receive the Ears.— -G, the 
Top Curb furrounding the Nutt.— H, the Fly.— Fig. i, the 
MiU>, 2, Combing the Sheaf, 3, the Comb for (tripping the 
EarS) 4, the Hand Comb. 
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Implement for transplanting Turnips. 
[7)[y Mr. Kirk Patrick.] 

As it frequently happens in turnip fields, that laige fpott \ 
^), this inArument is ufed for filling up thofe fpot6> fron . 
the adjoining parts of the fame field. It may alfo be very 
ufeful in gardens, for tranfplanting plants of different l^indSi 

The method of uiing it is, to hold the long handle with 
the left hand, and the (hort handle with the right drawn 
up^ put ti>e inArument over the plant that is to be taken 
up, and vyth your foot force it into the ground; then give 
it a twift round* and by drawing it gently up, the eanh will 
adhere to the roots of the plant in a folid body; then with 
another inHrument of the fame fize, take the earth out where 
the plant is to be put, and bringing the inflrument with the 
plant in it, put it into the hole which has been made by 
tjic other; thcu keep your right hand Aeady, and draw up 
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3rour kft, and the earth and plant will be left in the hole 
with tiie roots undiihirbed. 

When turnips arc to be tranfplanted in a field, there arc 
two men employed with each an inftrument, one man tak- 
ing up a plant, while the other fills his inilrumcnt with earth 
only, thereby making room for deporting the plant; fo that 
the Hole which is made by taking up die plant, is filled with 
the earth taken out where the plant is to be put; which 
having depoiitcd, he takes up a plant, and returns to the 
place he firfl fet out from, the firfl man at the fame time 
letuming with canh only ; fo that each man is alternately 
! die planter, and each being employed both ways, the work 
I goes on brifldy. 

This inftrumcnt was invented by Mr. Cubitt Gray, oi 
Southrepps in Norfolk, a pcrfon who has given a great deal 
wf attention to hu(bandry, and particularly to the cultivation 
of turnips, for which crop he prepares his land in a differ- 
ent manner from raoft of his neigiibouisj they 'larro wing 
their Jand immediately after each ploughing, and then rolling 
jt^ in order (as they fay) to keep in the moifturc^ on the 
contrary, he never roils his land, nor harrows it till he is 
L going to plough it again, but leaves it a^' open as |x>irible, 
L in Ofxiar to warm it, as he thinks land can ne\Tr be too warm 
or dry for turnips: and he has always had the bed crops, 
even when the feafon has been dry when fown. This me- 
[ Aod be has followed iixteen years, and never once failed 
fotz crop of turnips. — I/Ie .fJVighty Nov. 18, 1784. 

\. jPescriptwn of n Covib-Potj to ht used with Pit-CoaU 
[By 3. Ashman, Jbhey-Milton,'] 

Platb I. Ftg. !• The furnace for water, which contains a 
.ftttUer one, keeping the fuds of the fecond wafhing the wool 
Jor to be n&d with the next quantity of wool the firft way. 



Fig. 2. A tin chimney for conveying the finoke, (and carried 
higher in any diredtion made of tin) the lower part of which b 
made almoft globular, for the better convenioacy of taking away thtf 
fbar fmaller ones lh>m the top of the furnace, [fig, 3, 3, 3, 3,] 
to clean the fame tubes continued through the furnace, clofe to the 
fide at equal diflances, and diredUy over each fire-place. 

Ftg, 4, 4, (with two more on the other fide) the fire-place doors. 

Fig. 5» 5. Cocks for drawing off the water and fuds* 

Fig, 6, 6, Covers to the furnaces. 

Fig, 7, 7* (with two more on the other fide) Spaces between 
each fire-place, to receive the combs to heat on a caft-iron place. 

Fig. 8, 8, (and two more) Large wires on iron-plates, projedb* 
ing a diftance fuificient to prevent the wool from finging in the 
combs while heating; each place heating one pair of combs. 

Fig. 9, 9, An iron plate, for makmg the fire on, with holes to 
let the afhes through. 

Fig. 10, A flone to receive the aihes on; and at fbar eqol 
difbnces bricks to fupport the uj^r part. 

Fig. 1 1, A place for the pit-cosd, fapporting in like manoer 
the afhes. 

Ftg. 12, 12, Handles for taking off the furnace. 

The above pot is made of a circular form, lefiened in the wH* 
die for receiving the handles of the combs while heating. 



Patent Drill Machine. 

[By Mr. Winter. [ 

This machine is fa ftrong that nothing but the grcatcft 
violence can injure it ; and is confb-uded on fuch plain ma-^ 
thematical principles, as to be worked by any perfon of tlw^ 
lowed capacity. It dcpofits Grain, Pulfe, Turnip, Car- 
rot, or any other feed, with the greateft accuracy, at any re- 
quired depth in the earth, from the furfece to fix inches, at 
any required diftance from 6, 7, 8, 9, to 40 inches between the 
rows, and may be infhmaneoufly regulated fo as to increaft 
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or deoeafe the quantity fown, winch b immediately covered. 
One man, a boy, and two horfes, can drill ten acres of li^it^ 
and ^;ht acres of (lifF land in one day ; and from one bufhcl 
of feed wheat, and one bufliel and a half of barley, will pro- 
duce a crop of froni 6 to 20 bufliels per acre, (according to 
the lichnels of the foil) more than when fowed by the coxrim 

■ 

moa mode of bulbandry. 

FIGURE I. 

ReprefeDts a front view of the madune when &t work, with fir 
conliers fiiflfned on, d^N^ting gnln at the depth of two inches^ 
in drills at fevea inckes dUtaoce, 

A* The fface Qap turned ap, and the back board taken off, for 
the porpofe only of reprefeatiqg ih« infide work, which when 
drilling in the field u all indofed.* It then appeal as a boy be- 
tween two whecl!»» and all the.infide work is ferkEdy fecnred 
from the efFedls of the mofl tempefhioas weather. 

B. The frame. 

C. Iron plates, in which the gudgeons of the fore wheelo are 
placed, and may be removed to any required depth. 

D D. The two hind wheels with fpikes, which are for the 
purpofe of preventing the wheels from fliding over roi]^h ground 
or clods, and by the fpikes penetrating into the earth', the wheels 
are forced round, by which the grainis delivered; fo« when the 
wheels ftop, or Aide, no grain is.d&harged. 

£ £. Iron rings fattened to the fore-ftandards, to which the 
chains are fixed, for drawing the nu^chine. 

F. Coulter^bars with groovest through which die coulters are 
placed at anyrequircddittaiKe, from 6, 7, 8^9^ io,.to 36 inches 
.or more. 

I, 2, 3, 4. Six coulter^ numhemd betwosn the bolt-holes, widi 
^gores for ietting the coulters fo as to depofit the grain at any 
miaired depth; foriafiaace, when the twits are pkcod over No. 
s, the grain is depofited at two inches di:ep; when over Na j. 
at three inches deep; and fo on* 
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G. Six qrlinders, which occafionally flide off and on the ans^ 
fo that the whole, or any number of them, may be fixed at any 
required diftance. 

H. Boxes which contain the feed. « 

I. ConduAors, into which the feed is delivered oat of the cy- 
linders, and conveyed into the grooves, in the back part of the 
coulters. 

K. The axis, which pafTes thro' the cylinders and large wheels. 

FIGURE II. 

Reprefents a fide view of the machine when at work. 

a. Iron ring with a hook and chumfixed to it.- 
h, A Hiding-board that covers an opening in the box, throo^ 
which the axb and cylinders are taken out. 

c. The cafe or box inclofing the works. 

d. Handles for lifting up, and turning the machine at tbe 
headlands. 

e» A marker for difcovering the track of the machine, on land 
not ridged. 

/. A harrow, for more effefhially covering the feed and terd- 
ling the ground. 

g. One of the three coulters on the fore coulter-bar. 

h. One of the three coulters on the hind coulter*bar. 

u The guard which protedls the condudors from being in- 
jured by ftones, dirt, or weeds. 

i&. The pipe of the conductor, which enters into the cavity in 
the back part of the coulter. 

There are two (Irong iron wheels which are placed in the 
back part of the frame, letter ^, for the parpofe of travellmg from 
one place to another; which wheels elevate the coulters about fit 
inches above the furface of the ground, and are immediately re* 
moved when fet to work. There are alfo regulators for increa'* 
£ng and decreafing the quantity of grain to be fown, which with 
the wheels cannot be difcovered in either of the vifws. 
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FIGURE III.* 
Reprrfents a rannin^ has for cutting the weeds betweto the 
frills, and adding earth to tho rows of vegetables ^ the two paints 
coiled the weeds, which are in a manner inclofed, and more ef- 
fedually deAroyed than when the blade ts fqnarei or angular. 
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Description of a mfw Hai^ow and Drag. 
[By Mr. Treffrey.") 

At the time of fowing barley laft feafon, I c6nfidcred that 
our Gomrnon harrows did not anfwer tlie end defigned to 
well as could be w(bed. The faults I efpied in all thofe t 
bad feen were, the tines or fpikes werd placed too near to^ 
gethcr in the middle of the harrows, which prevented them 
.finom (inking down into the ploughed land fo deep as neceC- 
£iry i and when the ground on the top became fine, that they 
were apt to draw the couch, &c. together in heaps, and sit 
the fame time little or no fervice was done for si foot or moic 
Within each fide comer; in confequence whereof we were 
obliged to double over that ground sig^in, by which means 
I thought we loft at leaft one day's work in a week, which 
is no trifling matter. 

After refle(Eting a little further on thefe things, I applied 
pencil to paper, and produced a plan, from which I had si 
Iiarrow conftrucled, which in feveral refpe£ls far exceeded 
Ipy expedations \ the fides, or ends, do not only operate as 
well as the middle, fo as not to need doubling over again, 
hilt the tines or fpikes fink down (b much deeper than the 
oofiamon harrows (on account of their being regularly placed 
at i 5 inches diftance in each bar^ whereby alio the clods, &c« 
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have a free paflage, and are not drawn together in heaps} hM. 
that no part is left untouched more than three inches, when 
the harrow is drawn only once over the land ; from all 
conveniences, it equally excels as a drag, or firft harrow, f* 
rough land commonly ploughed ; and alfo for fuch as is turxx* 
ed one half on the other, which we call (kirting or thwart— 
ing, as well as for finifhing and fmoothing the furface. I 
imagined at firA more Arength woi|ld be required to draiw 
it, but find two of our little country horfes, from 14 to 14^ 
hands high, draw it with eafe. 

My harrow is 7 feet i inch long, and the pofts 12 inches 
from center to center. The bolts fhould be fordocked tm 
iopy and have a fmall flat head under. The pofts are 3 by ^ 
inches, the ledger or bars are 3 inches by 3-qrs» of an inch^ 
which was intended for a finifhing or laft harrow, Tiotadrafm 

Drag. — The hinder poft or rail is twice as heavyi^ 
either of tlie others, to keep down that part as deep as i^ 
ncceflfary, which otherwife would not be the cafe. My boA 
is in general tolerably free, fo that four larg^ or fix commoift 
oxen draw it well ; but I prefer four of our tittle horics t» 
dthcr. —Beer- Barton, Devon^ July 1787. 



lieflections on Drill Machines, 

[Bj/ Air, WiMPEV.J 

Were I the inventor of any machine or implement it» 
hu(bat>dry, which I had reafon to thirflc would be acceptable 
to the publick, I would fet it at a price fo moderate ascoQkl 
be no impediment to the fale of it. It may be a queffioo^ 
what would in this cafe be a moderate profit ? The profit^ 
in trade, when the returns are not very large, we may fup-' 
pofe to run from 10 to 15 per cent. But in this cafi^^ 
where ingenuity is as neceflary as diligence, we will fuppofi^ 
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twice that fum, or fay from 29 to 30 per cent would not 
be generally thought immoderate. The excellence of all 
inventions is meafured by the quantity of good they afford 
the publick. Every inftrument or machine, therefoi-e, be 
it ever fo ingenioufly con(lru£led, and competent to its in« 
tended ufe, becomes almoft ufelefs, and of very little value 
to the publick^ if the price be fo high as almoft totally to ob^- 
^TuSt and prevent the fale of it. 

. Immoderate taxes are ever unfriendly to trade, and heavy 
charges and exorbitant expences are not lefs fo to fcience 
and the arts. Ingenuity, even mere pretenfions to inge- 
nuity, are often taxed as high as any article of commerce. 
Subfcriptions for thoufands and tens of thoufands are pro- 
pofed ftnd tendered to the publick, with a^ much eafe, uncon- 
cern, and firmnefs of features now, as the mod hardy ve- 
teran would have dared to have offered formerly for fives 
and for fifties. But this is an age in which credulity is be-' 
come epidemical, and the alchemy and empirieifip of Ben 
Johnfon's days are fafl gaining ground under another de- 
nomination, and in a different form. Should the drill huf- 
bandry be generally extended, as there feemsf to. be good 
reafon to exped, I will venture to fay, new inventions of 
machines for drilling will moft probably foon appear, of a 
very fimple conftrudion, and at a price fo moderate as will 
rarely be an impediment to their ufe, even among the lowed 
clafs of farmers* 

I have been for fom yeare pafl a confiderable fpeculator 
in this bufmefs^ and have ufed many inventions for perform- 
ing this mode of planting, hoping to find the eafieft^ cheap* 
cfl, and mod (Economical manner podible; However, I am 
not able to determine the precife manner of planting, fo as 
to produce the mod beneficial crops for any feries of years 
in fuccelTion. I call that the mod beneficial crop, which 
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produces the greatdl nett gain upon an/ g^vcn qaandty of 
and, for xHf ^ventdrm of years ,^Feb. 1 789. 



[Si/ Mr. Adam.] 

When fpeaking of Ploughs, I have ventured to allege, that, 
though the moft common, they have appeared to me the 
leaft perfe£): of all the inftruments of hufbandry; and that I 
^as of opinion, they were not yet well wderftood, cither 
with rcfped to dieir confiru(^on or mechanlfm. J have 
4ikcwi& obfervcd in the fame place^ that the vaft variety of 
.ploughs over all Great-Briuin and Ireland, was to roe a con- 
vincing proof that none o^ them were perfedly good ; for if 
any one of them had a decided fuperiority, it wouU have 
been pretty univetially adopted, on fimilar foils. 

This was the ftilc of language I ufed fiei{uently to hdd 
-with my fnend, the Rev. Mr. Cooke, the ingenious inventor 
of an inimitable drilUplough and horfe-hoe. After many 
converiations of this kind, Mr. Cooke was induced .to turn 
this fubjed in his mind,' and fometime after ihewed me a 
model, which I have hinted at in the above-mentionedleSioQ 
of my book, as promiSng well. Since that time Mr. Cooke 
haspurfued his idea, and, in my opinion, with great fticccft. 
In (hort, be got fome bodies of ploughs made of caft-iron, 
confiding of a mouM-board regularly twifted, with the land 
fide of the plough, and a plug for fixing on the (hare, all in 
one piece* 1 his combination of the parts, which fo eflen- 
tially affed the operation of die plough, prevents the poffi- 
bility of thdr undergoing any alteration from the un/kilftil- 
nefs of country ploughwrights, who have only to add the 
common wood-work to thefe caft-iron bodies. 

Mr. Cooke had. one of them fitted up at London as a 
fwing-pJough, with a (hare of wi ought iron, a coulter, and 
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the necd&ry wood-work. This he tried in a loamy foU^ 
and iranfwercd perfe£Uy well, but this did not £itisfy me; 
I therefore requefted him to come and fpend a few days with 
me in the country, and take along with us two of his iron 
cafts, in order to have them fitted up, and make trial of 
them in fome of the (Ironged foil in England, and in many 
{daces mixed with flints and pebbles. This he cheerfully 
cJMnplied with; we aceordin^y put our plan in execution, 
and iot xfirft eflay, I think I may add, that we met with 
sioft extraordinary fucceis. I was So much pleafed with my 
two fwing-ploughs of this new form and conflrudion, that 
I have ploughed with them e«er fince, and I will venture 
ID (ay it is the beft pbu^nng ever petfbrmed on fo ftrong a 
f6ii.^-^beHUy''Lodg^y Herts ^ Nov. '3, 1789. 



On the Leith Cart. 
[By Dr. J. Anderson.] 

This cart is univerfally employed at Leith, for tranfport- 
ing goods of all kinds from the (hipping to Edinburgh and 
that neighbourhood. It coniilts of a pair of fhafits made of 
fir joined together by five bars of a(h or dm, with two deals 
laid upon them, and a fmall piece of wood below the croft 
bars, refting upon the axle, for {lengthening the bars ; all 
which are fufficiently plain by infpevEling the figure (plate I.) 
The whole of this is fo light that a man might take it upon 
his fhoulder, and fo flrong as to laft feveral years m conflant 
employment. The firft coft is firom 12 to 153. independ- 
ent of the ade and wheels. 

This fimplc carriage is fo contrived as to be yoked or un- 
yoked with the greateft cafe ; for that purpofe a pair of round 
rings are fixed by Ihort chains to the collar of the horfc, 
which flip over the end of the fhafts with the utmoft fa- 
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fiility, and" are there fixed by a pin put into a hole. Breech- 
ing, becaufe troublefome for yoking and unyoking, is feldooi 
et/iployed. — Cotfield^ Sfpt. lo, 17X9. . 



On a new Washing -Machine, 
\^By Mr. Henry Murrell, of Bath,] 

The advantages of this machine are obvious. The fa- 
ying of foap, from the more copious ufe of foapier's lye, 
"which cannot be ufed in the common way, on account of 
the wafher's hands; nor for the fame reafon can fo hot wa- 
ter be ufed as in the machine. The faving alfo of fuel, 
at icaft one-third; of labour, two-thirds; lefs injury alfo 
to the linen than in the common way; and, above all, the 
haflening one of the mod troublefome parts of family ceco* 
pomy. A Aout lad or man may perfprm the more labo* 
fioMs part of the procefs. 
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On the DrilURoller, 
\By Sir Thomas Beevor.^ 

The con(lru£iion of this roller is fo obvious, that bare in- 
fpedion may fufHce to (hew its ufe. It is contrived for three 
horfes to draw abreaft, driven by a man elevated behind them. 
The length of the roller may be more or lefs, according to 
fhe choice of the owner; and the ribs of it may be alfo deep 
or (hallow, fo as to determine the depth of the drills, and 
the (jiftances of the row§, by the fame rule. The common 
length is about eight feet; and if eight-inch didances, for 
inftance, (hould be thought mo(l proper, then the roller 
would have twelve ribs. The common diameter is about 
twelve inches. It is almoft unneceflary to remark, that the 
jl on whic}i this implement can be ufed to greateft advaa*^ 
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>e mud be a light one, the Airface even, and well pul- 
rized. , The ieed, after the roller has pafled and prepared 
e drills, is to be (own broadcaft. It falls into the drills, al- 
i^ wholly by the fowing; but that defign is compleated by 
yufh harrow, which, is ufisd acrofs the drills to linifh the 
ifineis. After this the com comes up in regular rows, as 
ough drilled by a machine. Two horfes may be deemed 
ffident, on fomc foils. Dec. 1788. 



escription of the Instrument called a Sward^ Cutter^ fife. 

[By the Hon. Robert Sandilands.] 

Figure I. No. i, A A. &c. a fquare frame three feet four 
ches from the fore to the hind part, by four feet three in- 
es, the breadth of the machine within fide ; the timber 
rhen of fir) four inches fquare, placed on two wheels B B« 
ree feet diameter, "a little more or Icfs, (the old fore- wheels 
a chaife may anfwpr the purpofe) to fupport tlie hind 
It of the machine. v 

C. C. &c. fix (h-png pieces of wood, called bulls, three 
It long, five inches and a half broad, the thicknefs fix in* 
les at £, No. 2, and tapering to three inches at F. Into 
efe bulls are fixed the cutting wheels, which are iron, 13 
ches diameter, 3-quarters of an inch thick at the centre, 
out an inch diameter, for piercing holes to fix the iron 
les in; from that they are to be of fuch thicHnefs, as to 
low the edg^s to be well fieeled. Thefe wheels are fixed 
r two bolts going through the bulls, with eyes on one end, 
r the axles of the wheels to run in, and h\its and fcrews 
I the other, to make them very firm by, and funl^ in the 
ills to prevent their interfering with the weights L. reft- 
g pn them. 
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G. G. in No, I, are hoHow pieces of wood, called thor/esj 
each three inches and a half long, which indtrie the bolt M. 
and keq) dK bulU C. C. at thdr proper diftinccs, but may 
be made longer or (hortcr at f]leafure, as the ward reqatret 
to be ait in larger pr fmallcr pieces. They are in two pieces, 
' and, hound (c^her> and jointed by a fbap of leather or cord, 
' which allows tlicm to be readily dunged, when the cutting- 
wheels require to be kept at vaore or Ids diflance. 

The iron-bott M. No. i. goes through two pieces of 
wood or iron, feven inches long, clear of the wood, fup- 
poned by iron flays, fixed to the frame, and through all the 
bulls, as at T.No, 3,itrequirestobeftroiig,as thcdraughc 
of the horfes tertninaie there. 

H. H. No. 2 and 3, a cylinder or fegment of wood, feren 
inches diameter, called a rocking-trttj which goes acrofs the 
frame, and moves on the pivots, fixed into it, one at each 
end, fupported by an iron-bolt, or piece of wood morticed 
into the fbme, eight inches high, as appears in No. 2 and 
3; to which fix chains or ropes are fixed by hooks, at dif- 
ferent diftances, as you want your cuts, at 9, 8, 7, or 6 in- 
ches from one another, and are joined to the end of each 
bull, in which the cutting-wheels run ; fo that when the 
rocking-tree is turned about by the lever I. fixed in the mid- 
dle of it, all the bulls, with Dicir cutting-w^d^ are railin 
out of the ground at once, as in No. 3, b 
machine may be turned, or moved from J 
• great eafe, without any danger of ftrain 
N. B. The rocking-tree is not deiincati 
der that the plan of the frame may be rm 
L. L. No. I, 2, 3j are weights of fi 
long, fix indies broa^ 
Upper one of theP 
which will wcig' 
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a^out Four ftonc the under, and three the, upper, all of tlicm 
having two holes in them, iliro' which imn fpikes, ^wly 
fixed in the bulla, pak, in orda to keep them Ihady. 

When the ground is csGly cut, the under Aone, of four 
flone weight may anfwer i when nwre ditficult, tlw other 
fltxie of three ftone weight may be adiled, fo that every wheel 
may have fevcn (tone weight upon it, whicti has been found 
fOfficient for tlie (liiFeflland and toughed fward the machine 
has ever been tried on. Call-iron weights will anfwer tuljy 
t>ettcr, but are more expenGve, which the inventor wiihes 
by all means to avoid. 

The lever I. No. a, 3, which ought to be five feet long, 
tnaR have a Hiding rope (hi it, fixed to the bacic part of the 
frame, fo tliat when the cuning-wheds are all taken out of 
the ground three or four inches, by the rocking-tree's being 
turned partly round by the lever, thcTopc is tU^n fixed to it^ 
by putting a loop at the end of the rcpe over the pin R. No* 
3, (it ought to be placed.thrce feet four inches from the ex- 
tremity of the lever i, ) which keeps all the cutting-wheels 
out of the ground till the machine is turned, and then, by 
moving the loop of the pin, it Hips back towards the frame^ 
and the lever is gently led back to its place, as in No. 2, by . 
which tlie cutting -wheels are put into their former poftur^ 
by the weights fixed on the bulls in which they run. The 
kvers may be made of good lougli afli. 

^No. I, a fmal) bolt of iron, wiili a hook on one end . 
: is fufficicnt) to ftrengthtn the bolt M. to be 
k the centre of ii, and joined lo tlie frame by a 




Harrow invented by Mr. San- 
particular manner, and 
die Oiain end Sirtui 
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Harrow. Its properties are, that if your ridges are high, 
and you wiih to harrow them from one end to the other, 
by lengthening the chain (which the fcrew commands) the 
harrow, when drawn along, forms an angle downwards, and 
mifles none of the curve of the ridge, fo far as it extends, 
which may be nine feet, the diflance from A. to B. The 
diffamce from C. to D. is five feet fix inches. When the 
crowns of the ridges have got what is thought fufHdent liar* 
rowing lengthways, you (horten the chain by the fcrew, which 
forms an angle upwards; the harrow is then drawn by the 
horfes, one on each fide of the furrow, which completely har- 
yows it, and the fides of the ridge, if i8 feet broad. 

When you want to harrow even ground or high ridges 
acrofs, with the fcrew you can bring the harrow to be hori- 
zontal, fo as to work as a folid harrow without a joint. 

The teeth are formed and fixed in the common manner, 
fquare, not in the fafhion of coulters, and are nine or ten in- 
ches below the wood, and of fuch fb^ngth as is thought the 
land requires. The teeth cut, or rather tear the ground at 
every four inches without variation, though feemingly placed 
irregularly, without any ri(k of choaking, except fometimcs 
at the extreme angles, where the teeth arc necefTarily near 
each other, which may be cleaned with the greateft eafe, by 
raifing them a little from the ground. The figures j, 2, 
&c. point out where the twelve teeth on each fide the 
harrow are placed. 

Figures III. and IV. the plan and profile of a Harrow like- 
wife invented by Mr. Sandilands, called a Wracks Harrow^ 
from its very expeditious manner of bringing the wrack or 
roots of coudi-grafs and other w^eds together. It confifts 
of a plank of timber, fix feet long, nine inches broad, and 
two inches thick, in which there are two rows of teeth fixed, 
^welve in front, and thirteen in rear, about four inches row 
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from row, and about five inches from each other, which, in 
tffe£l, brings the teeth to operate at two inches and a half 
one from another. They are in length about feven inches 
below the wood, three quarters of an inch fquare, not (harp, 
but pointed diamond ways, (o as not to penetrate the foil, 
but only to catch what by preceding thorough harrowing is 
brought above ground. To the plapk is joined (hafts for a 
borfe,and handles for a man, of fuch length and (hrength as 
any workman think ntcefhry. 



An Improved Pedometer. 

[By Mr. L. Tugwei^lj £ ever stone ^ 

References to the Plate of the Pedometer, 

A. The ftock of the Pedometer. 

B, B, B, &c. Twelve fpokes, one end of each infertcd in 
the ftock, and the other faftened with a fcrew to the outward 
ring, or periphery of the whed. 

C. Periphery; an iron ring i6^ feet, or one pole in cir« 
cumference, adapted to Gunter's conciie method of arith- 
metick, and divided into 25 equal parts, correfponding to 
the links of his chain for land-meafuring, &c. 

D, D, D, &c. Twelve fmall plates, denoting the fepa- 
rate fpokes, each including two links of the chain above* 
mentioned. 

N. a. The twelfth fpoke is divided at its foot for taking 
in the odd, or 25th link. 

£. An iron axis, being a fcreW with 320 circumvolutions, 
feparately marked on an engraved index on one of its (ides. 
In its application, it is fcrewed faft into the ftock of the 
wheel, and when at work, revolves with it. 

t . A ftyle or alidade, being an expanding fcrew-nut, em- 
bracing t^e axis, and fcrewing along it, as the latter revolver 
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C. is a valve well leathered on its top, and yielding dowi)« 
wards to the preffurc of the air wlien the ptfton is raifed up. 

D. is a crofs bar of iron to confine the valve, fo that it 
may clofe inftantly on the return of the piAon downwards. 

Fig. 4. Is a tin pipe or tubeof lefs than four inches dia- 
meter, and of fuch length as when . fixed to the bafe of cy- 
linder fig. I, (hall admit the nofle dj fig. 2, to within half 
an inch of the valve £• at the bottom of the wooden cylin- 
der F. in fig. 4, which valve £, will then yield to the pret- 
fure of air condenfed in its pafTage through the nofle, and de- 
liver it into the pipes below. This valve mufl be well 
leathered on its upper furface, and faflened with an hinge 
of leather to the cylinder it is meant to clofe j affixed to its 
bottom is the fpindle G. paffing through a fpiral fpring H« 
which being compreiTed on the defcent of the valve will, b/ 
its elaAicity, caufe it to rife again, clofe the aperture above, 
and retain the air delivered beneath it* On connecting this 
cylinder with the upper end of the nofle at i e^ we muS 
carefully prevent any lapfe of air that way, by a bandage of 
oakum fmeared with wax, on which to fcrew tlie cylinder 
like tlie joints of a flute, air-tight. 

L is a bar of iron, having a rifing in its centre, wide 
enough foi; the fpindle to play tlirough, but at the fame 
time fufHciently contraded to prevent the pafTage of thff 
fpiral fpring. 

Fig. 5. Is an afTemblage . of tin-pipes of any lengths^ 
fhaped fuitably and conveniently to their fituation in the 
fhip; to the form of which, when fhut into one another 
they mufl he adapted; obferving only that the neck be 
flraight for a length fufHcient to admit the lower end of tlfe 
cylinder fig. .4, as high as the letter F. of higher. 

Fig, 6. To the middle pipe which runs along the i>ottoffl 
(hquld be fixed a perpendicular one, fully perforated, tof 
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convey the air more readily into the centre of the heap, and 
this may have a conical top, as reprefented in the plate, per- 
forated with a fmallcr punch to prevent tlie air from efca- 
ping too haftily. In large cargoes, two or three of thefc 
perpendiculars may be necef&ry, and each (hould be well 
fecured by an iron bar ^, fcrewcd down to prevent their be- 
ing injured by the (hifting of the cargo in ftormy weather 
or a rolling fea. The top of the conical cap of thefe pipes 
may reach two-thirds up the cargo. 

Fig. J. Is a valve of the fame conftruflion as that repre- 
fented in fig. 4, but inclofed in a tube of brafs, having a 
female fi:rew at //, adapted to the male (crew c r, on the 
node fig. 2, and may then be inferted into the head of the 
pipe fig. 5* This will add to the expence, but in a large 
apparatus is to be preferred as a more certain fecurity firom 
lapfe of air than the junflion of the tube fig, 4, to the neck 
i fy in fig. 2. 

N. B. ^ ^ is a neck of wood making a part of the bottom 
fig. 2, whereon to fecure the tube fig. 4, when applied to the 
nofle. The joints of the pipes when put together for ufe, 
(houkl be made air-tight by means of bees-wax or fome 
ftronger cement, till they reach the bottom of the veflcl, 
when there is no farther need of this precaution. 

The horizontal pipes Ihould run by the fide of the kel- 
fon the whole length of the hold, the tin plates of which K. 
is made, (hould be punched in holes like the rofe of a wa- 
tering-pot, in two or three lines only at moft, and then 
formed into a tube with the rough fide outv^^ards. L. may 
have four or five lines of the like perforations. M. and the 
red (hould gradually increafe in their number as they ad- 
vance towards the middle of the hold, and continue fully 
perforated to the laft pipe, which (hould be clofed at its end 
to prevent the ingrefs of the com. It is the centre of the 
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cargo which mod requires ventilating, yet air (bould pervade 
the whok. Like the trade winds, it wiil dtre£t its courfe 
to the part moft heated, and having effeded its iaiutary pur- 
pofe therci will difperfe itfdf to refre(h the nui£i« 

Where the hatches are dofe corked to prevent thb influx 
of water, vent-holes may be bored in convenient parts of the 
fleck, to be bunged up or opened occafionally, from whence 
the ftate of the com may be known, from the effluvia which 
afcend when the ventilator is working. The power of the 
ventilator is determined by the fquare of its diameter, mul- 
tiplied into the length of the (broke, and that again by the 
number of Arokes in any given time. 



Explanation of the Plate of a Patent Plough for Under draining, 

[By the Rev, M. H.Bartholomew.] 
No. 

1 Spiall Roller to prevent the Plough from entering into 

the ground. 

2 A Rdling-Coulter to cut the turf and nifhes, to be 
taken out in arable land. 

3 A Flat Share, edged in front. 

4 Bottom of the Share, round above where united to 
the flat; oval at the bottom, and pointed to make an 
opening for the water. 

5 Pinhead, by wliich the (hare may be fet to make the 
drain a certain numbei^of inches from the furface, or 
kfs deep. 

6 PI ough* Beam, ftrong and plated. 

This Plough is worked by taking off the fore wheels of a 
^vaggon, or other low wheels, with the ihafts to the axlq 
and a chain -brought from them to the hook A* — Edgecolf 
B^rksy Dec, 1 797. 
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Description of a pair of Harrffms^ and a Drag] 

[By Mr. Wynn.] 

Inclofed I fend you a plan of a Harrow, of my invention^ 
which feems to me to poiTefs fome advantages over any I 
have yet feen. If you think it better than thofe in common 
ufe) you will, I dare fay, give it a place in your u&ful pub- 
lication. I alfo (end a plan of a Drag or heavy harrow^ 
which I think fimpler and better, without a joint. It will 
will work a piece of ground fix feet. three inches bi'oad, lea- 
ving intervals of five inches between the tracks. This is 
confbxi^^ed oa the fame principle as the odier, for the pria- 
ciple is a general and fimple one, and is applicable to har- 
rows of any iize, or for any purpofe ; as the intervals be- 

r 

tween the tracks may be varied at pleafure, ftill preferving 
their regularity. I have fometimes made the fpikes in the 
form of the coulter of a plough; but I find that it anfwers 
as well, and is fimpler and cheaper, to make them of fquaro 
iron, pointed and bent forward diagonally; and care muft 
be taken to fix them in the pofis in fuch a manner, as that 
the line of the track may pafs through the angles of the fpike^ 
as at A in the plan. I have tried different ways of apply- 
ing the draft, but have found nohe anfwer fo welt as thofe 
reprefentcd in the drawings annexed; and I recommend, 
that in the chain of the heavy harrow the three centre links 
at B m^y be made round, in order that the draft-chain may 
be fixed to which ever of them may, on trial, be found to 
anfwer beft. Having found much advantage from the ufe 
of this harrow, (which is more effe£hial in its work than 
thofe in common ufe, from the manner in which the fpikes 
are arranged, and is cheaper from there being fewer of them) 
I wifh to give others an opportunity cS trying it. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Account of a Furrow-Roller, and a new Drag. 
IBy Mr. W. W. Pinchard.] 

It is become a cufiom in the light and billy lands in 
Wilt% Hants, and Dorfet, to ]plough the furrows fo that the 
horfes may go as level as poflible, in which cafe, as I obferved 
before, it cannot conveniently be crofTed by the common 
roller ; as a remedy for that inconvenience, I thought a 
(hort one, to be drawn in the forrowy would anfwer well 
in both the above cafes. 

I have likewife fent a model and plan of a Drag upon a 
new conftru£tion, which will ftir the land to any depth re- 
quired ; and by being drawn over it only once, does more 
good than drawing the heavy drag of this country three 
times, with the fame ftrength of horfes; and if, from the 
lands being very heavy, &c. it be required to have the tines 
or coulters cut at feven inches and a half, (infiead of five 
inches from^ch other, as it does when all the tines are in 
their proper places) you are to put the tines a a aa a into 
the holes 2Xb b bbby and take out thofe in the fore beam at 
c c c c r, which will leflen the ftrength required to draw it 
before, almoft one-third. — Stockton^ Wiks^ Nov. 1798. 



I 



On the use of Lime with Gunpowder, Kc. 
[By Mr. Griffith, Caerhun, near Conway. li 

IN clearing my lands of the heaps of ilones with wbkh 
this country every where abounds, I found the quantity 
of gunpowder ufed in the operation to amount to a confi- 
derable fum at the end of the year; and as the price of 
this article has been increafing of late to an enormous 
amount, I had recourfe to an expedient by which the expence 
of it has been materially dimini(hed. 
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I weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and one pound 
of quick lime well dried and pulverized, which after having 
been thoroughly mixed With each other, I delivered to the 
blafler with dire£lions to apply it in finrular quantities as he 
would have done the powder by itfelf. I then feleded fix of 
the hardeft granites I could find for the experiment, and 
tlie effev^s of the explofion were precifely the fame as if 
powder alone had been ufed. It now occurred to me that 
tins might be fallacious, and that a fmaller proportion of 
gunpowder would produce the fame effedl as a larger; I ac« 
cordingly ordered the man to bore holes in a fimilar num- 
ber of fiones of the fame texture and fize with the former, 

• 

and to put in a lefler quantity of powder by one -third than 
he would have done if it had been left to bis own manage-^ 
ment. The ftoncs were feparated by the fliock, but the 
difference in the cfFcft was mani^ to every perfon in the 
field; thofe with the mixture of lime and powder having 
been much more effefhially brbken and (battered than the 
others. After the fuccefs of this experiment, I have con- 
ftantly adhered to the practice, and am fo &tisfied of its uti* * 
lity, that I wUh to fee it more generally adopted-*-i 796, 



Method of Preparing Canvas. 
[By Mr. Lansdowne, MellsJ] 

TAKE one quart of boiled linfeed oil, and a quarter of 
a pound of the gum elaftick— boil them gently to- 
gether— they will fo boil near two hours before the gum 
will be diflblved. Then add three quarts more of boiled oil, 
one pound of refin, one pound of bees-wax, and one pound 
of litharage of lead — boil all up together, and with a brufh 
lay it warm, and evenly, as a coat, on the canvas. 
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TIus 'prepared fubftance will be as flexible as can be 
wiihed, without cracking — ^will refifl wtt or dainp> and will 
be found durable, if common prudence be exercifed in the 
care of it.-— 1 795, 



Method of making Ponds, tic» 

fANONYMOUS.] 

MARK out a circular piece of ground, whofe diameter 
is twenty yards^ (more or leis) and dig out one foot 
of earth, fo as to leave the fides perpendicular that depth. 
Then begin to form it in the (hape of a wooden milk-bowl, 
till the perpendicular depth in the centre be four feet and a 
half or five feet. On the bottom and fides ffMread limc^ 
finely powdered, two or three inches tliick. On this lime 
lay well-tempered clay, fix or feven inches thick. This clay, 
when layed on, mu/l be well worked with circular beaters of 
a.foot diameter and three inches thick, firft ufing the outfide 
edge of the beater, which will indent the clay, then life the 
flat fide, fo as to leave it with a fmooth furface. Upon the 
clay thus prepared, lay gravel or chalk-ftone fix inches thick. 
The gravel fhould have both the finer and coarfer parts 
fcreened from it. No more clay (hould be prepared for the 
gravel than can be laid and covered the fame day, as heat 
or froft will be equally apt to catch it, which muft be par- 
ticularly guarded againft, as it would occafion the pond to 
lofe its water. After the gravel is laid in, nothing more is 
neceflary. A piece of ground fhould be chofen for Ais pur- 
pofe to which there is a defcent from all fides, if it can be 
found in a proper fituation. 

Winter, or early in the fpring, is the beft feaibn for 
making thefe ponds or refervoirs. 
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Lay each material of equal thicknefs from the centre to 
the edges of the pond. 

If lime can be made fine enough without the ufe of water, 
fo much the better : if not, ufe as little water as poiTible. 
The clay (hould have no more water than will ferve to 
make it work kindly.— *In this manner ponds may be made 
of any iize, the diameter and depth being kept iiearly in the 
fame proportion as above dircSedi— /««• 1779. 



Method and great }idvantage of extracting the Essence 

of Oak-Bar ky for Tanning. 

AS there are large quantities of oak-bark annually im- 
ported into this kingdom, the bulk of which renders 
the freight very high, and confequentfy makes the article 
very dear, befides endangering its being fpoiled by getting 
wet, it would be of great advantage to the community if 
the aftringent qualities of the bark could be extraiEled on the 
fpot where it grows, and reduced to the confiftency of a 
thick ef&nce. 

On confidering the ful:je£l attentively, I am of opinion, 
that the fcheme is pradUcable, and would anfwer extremely 
well. With refpeft to the procefs, this extraft muft firft 
be made either by decoSion or infufion; and then the wa- 
tery particles muft be evaporated, to reduce it to the con- 
iiftency defired, in fuch a manner as not to lofe any of the 
qualities neceiTary in tanning. 

Suppofe the operator has at his command a common h- 
mily brew-houfe, with its neceffary utcnfils: let him pro- 
cure a ton of good oak-bark, ground as tifual for the pit; 
and having placed a ftrainer to the mafli tub, fill it two- 
thirds with the bark) heat as much water, nearly boiling, 
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as will fufficiently moiftcn it, and ma(h it well together.-* 
After it has flood about two hours, draw it off dear, and piut 
f\t into a caflc by itfelf. Make a fecond extrad whh a 
fmaller quantity of boiling water than before, fo as to draw 
off a quantity nearly equal to the firft, and put that alfo into 
the fame cafk with the former. Thcfe two extrafb will pro- 
bably contain in them as much of the virtues of the bark as 
the quantity of liquid will abforb. 

A third cxtraS, rather more in quantity than the other 
two, may be made from the feme bark, and as foon as drawn 
off, fhould be returned into the copper again when empty, 
and applied for the firfl and fecond math of a quanthy of 
frefh bark, as the three extra£ls may be fuppofed to have car- 
ried off the virtues of the firft. Then proceed as before till 
all the bark is fleeped, and a ftrong liquid extratSl is drawn 
from it. The bark, when taken out of the copper, may be 
fpr^dd in the fun to dry, and ferve as fuel in the fucceeding 
operations. The next procefs is, to evaporate the watery 
particles from the extrad, by a gentle he^t, till it come$ to 
the confiftency of treacle. This may be done either by the 
air and heat of the fun, or by the^/7/, or iron pan, over the 
fire. For this experiment, (hallow veflels will be fufficient. 
Let the evaporating vpflel be covered, during the procefs, 
with a wooden lid, through which a number of holes are 
bored with a gimlet, as the fleam will fly off much quicker 
this way, than if left uncovered; and for this realbn, tl^t 
}n tlie latter cafe^ the air, preflTing on the whole furfacc, 
would prevent the fleam from riling fp freely as it will do 
through a number of fmall apertures. 

In the colder climates, fuch as Canada, where Dutchflpves 
are ufed ^ve months in the year, the fame fire wquld ferve 
for evaporation ; fo that when the procefs, which is not 
llifHcuIt, becomes generally known^ the country ppople migl\t 
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colle£l bark in the feafon ; and during winter, when thef 
have little to do, extrad its eflence. But were it carried on 
in a manufactory, the heat might be fo frugally applied as to 
occafion little expence; for the evaporating veiTels might be 
fo conftnvSted and placed, as for the fleem to empty itfelf into 
the fteeping tub, and there condenfe itfelf into hot water. 
This would fave both time and expence. 

The univerfal ufe of leather, and the great fcarcity of oak 
bark, make thefe confiderations of great importance to the 
publick ; and it were much to be wiihed, that fair trials 
were made, both of extra£ling the effence, and tanning lea* 
ther with it when extra£led, with an accurate rq^er of the 
expence attending eachproce(s.-<-Z)^c. 1777. 



Paint for FaUsj Doors, Kc. 
{By W. T.] 

MELT twelve ounces of refin in an iron pot or kettle; 
add three gallons of train oil, and three or four rolls 
of brimdone; and when the refin and brimftoneare melted 
and become thin, add as much Spanifh brown, or red, or 
yellow oaker, (or any other colour you want) firft g^und 
fine with fome of the oil, as will give the whole as deep a 
(hade as you like. Then lay it on with a bru(h as hot and 
thin as you can. Some days after the firft coat is dried, 
^ve it a fecond. It will preferve plank for ages, and keep 
the weather firom driving through brick- work. 



Account of Glauber's Salt, Kc. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Swatnej PucklechurchJ] 
A S I was one day lookbg round a fteam-en^ne which 
JljL has long been erected at the coal-works in this neigh- 
bourhood, I perceived the bricks and mortar furroundin| the 
furnace to be very fiilly impregnated with a fubftance which 
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from its appearance I judged to be faline. From the cir- 
cugiftancc of Dr. Watfon's extrafling a true Nitre from 
the mortar of an old barn, it immediately occurred to me^ 
that this fubftance could be no other than fuch Nitre, par- 
ticularly as it appeared in many places already crylbllized. 
Workmen were at that time removing the furnace, iwhich 
was in a (late of decay, in ordqr to fubftitute a new one in 
its place. I took home with me a fmall quantity of the 
rubbi(h, and examined it by the ufual analyfis. The quan- 
tity examined was 20 ounces. Having elutriated the mais 
fufficiently with hot water, filtered and evaporated the fo- 
lution till a pellicle was forming on the furface, I fet it by to 
ihoot; when it had (lood a fufficient time, I found ]denty 
of the mod beautiful prifmatic cryftals depofited. But I 
v^s not a little furprifed to find that thefe when committed 
to the fire would not deflagrate ; whereupon, tailing this 
fubflance, I concluded it to be not falt-petre, but that fpe- 
cies of fait which is termed by chemifts Sal AfirabiU^ or 
Glauber's Salt, The quantity of faline matter obtained 
from the whole folution weighed fix ounces. 

Dr. FothergiU, after examining the fait found it to poflefs 
the following properties:— It has a peculiar bitter tafte, like 
that of Glauber's fait; like that too, it has hexangular prif- 
matic cryflals, eafily foluble in water, fufiblein the fire, and 
calcinablc in the air, A folution of it does not alter the 
fyrup of violets, pr tinfture of Ktmus; undergoes no preci- 
pitation from acids or alkalies; nor can it be decompofed 
but by the addition of phlogifton; becaufe having the mi- 
neral alkali for its bafis, the vitriolic acid (being the other 
ingredient in its compofition) cannot be detached from it by 
any other means. From thefc circumftances, I conclude, 
there is np dpubt of its being a native Glauber'^ iaJt. 
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On adminiflering it internally, to the amount of fix drams 
in half a pint of warm water, it operated mildly three or 
four times, without producing naufea, ficknefs, or griping* 
This was repeated twice in two different perfons alter- 
natdy, with an equal quantity of the common Glauber's 
^alt of the (hops, and was allowed by both perfons to be le(s 
nauf^us, and more eafy and pleafant in its operation. 



On the Jppllcation of Chemistry to Agriculture and 

Rural Economy, 

\^By Dr. Fothergill.] 

IT is not to be expe(Sled that every huibandman (hould be 
a profound chymifti but I will venture to fay, that every 
gentleman who wiihes to improve his eftate, and to advance 
the art of agriculture, ought to be well verfed, at lead, in 
the principles of phtlofophical chemiftry; without which he 
can neither conduifl experiments properly, nor explain the 
feverd phenomena fatisfaSorily which refult from them* 

To chemUlry it appertains jo fugged fuitable means for 
preferving grain from fmut, blights, or mildew; alio for 
dedrbying, or driving away infe6b, reptiles, and other nox- 
ious vermin, which are wont to prey on fruits, feeds, or ve- 
getables. When theprodu£b of agriculture are at length, 
obtained, the aid of chemiflry is dill edentially necedary to- 
wards their prefervation, and the means of fitting them for 
the various purpofes to which they are dedined. Grain, 
and farinaceous vegetables, are convertible into dour, bread, 
ftarch, malt, &c. In proportion to the faccharinc matter 
contained in them, they become fubjedls of the vinous and 
acetous fermentation, and hence the operations of baking, 
brewing, the making of wine, cyder, vinegar, &c. are fo 
piany chemical procedes; which, for want of the requifite 
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Aock of knowledge, in many cafes either £ul altogether, or 
are carried on with little advantage. 

The late ii^nious Dr. Lewis, in his Philofophical Com- 
merce of the Arts, fuggefted many ufefiil hints towards the 
improvement of various arts and nnmufadures by chemical 
inquiries : and it is much to be regretted, that thefe have not 
been purfued, and extended by his fucceflbrs,',with a particu- 
lar reference to agriculture. A courfe of ledores on thb 
plan, delivered in a plain, familiar ftyle, would be a great na- 
tional acquifition, and convey the mod intereffing informa- 
tion to various ranks of men, and particularly to the country 
gentleman, the intelligent farmer, and curious artizan. Few 
there are, it is hoped, but wiU readily fpare a fmall portioQ of 
the time that is generally devoted to the bottle or the chaoe,. 
to partake of fo ufeful, fo elegant an amufemeht. ' 

Had one fiftieth part of the treafure whidi has been an- 
nually expended in raifing and fiipporting (fiftant colonies 
or even one thoufandth part of what has been (Hll moie 
wantonly lavi(hed away, in carrying on the late ill-fated| 
ruinous war, been devoted to this truly jntrioric purpofe, the 
advantages would have foon been very apparent, and wouU 
mod amply have repaid the expence.— fitffi, (Xf?. 19, 1785. 



Erperimcnt on WOOL. 

AGREEABLY to the requeft of the meeting in No- 
vember laft, I have tlic pleafure to (end you, for the 
inipec^on of the gentlemen at the Annual Meeting, the cloth 
I made from the wool I received firom you, of the mature 
of a Spanith Ram and South-Down Ewe. 

As this wool was not washed, either before or after it 
was dYxny there has been confequemlya coobdcnUe waAe 
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in it ; but not more than what generally takes place in the 
Spanlfh wooL The wafte in this latter depends entirely, 
as I underftand, on the (late of the flocks at the time of/hear-- 
ing. If they receive much wet in their paflage from Eftre- 
madura to the wafhing-grounds, the arobe of 25lbs. in 
greafe may render from S^lbs. to lolbs. in white; but if 
they be fhom dry, and in good condition, it will yield 2 
or 3lbs. more. After we receive the wool into this coun^ 
try, it waftes again from 3 to 4lbs. per fcore in fcouring. 

I'he wool you fent us to manufadhire was 6olbs. in the 
greafe. It was forted into three parcels of different quali- 
ties. Of the firft quality, when fcoured, there reihained 
2 jibs.; of |he fecond, i4lbs.; and of the tliird, 2lbs.; d- 
together 39lbs. The wafte was, confequently, fomewhat 
more than one-third of the whole. This wool fcoured ex- 
ceedingly well; and when dyed blue, the bed ran to 2 r 
fkains, or 6780 yards to the pound, and made 14 yards of 
cloth; the fecond ran to 18 fkains, or 5770 yards per lb. 
and made 7 yards of clothe The remaining piece (2lbs.) 
was fet apart for lift; it might be wqrth about 6d. per lb. 
You will obferve, that the cloth made from tliis wool does 
not prove in milling fb well as that made from the beft 
Spanifli wool, by one yard in twenty. Had we received a 
larger quantity of the wool, we fhould have made more forts 
of it; of courfe, the beft fort of cloth would, in this cafe, 
have been finer, and would have proved better in milling. 

We would recommend, in future, to thofe gentlemen who 
keep thefe kinds of (heep, to have them well wafhed before 
{hearing. In that ;cafe, we fhould fuppofe that the wool 
WQuld be worth from 2s. to 2S. 3d. per lb. — Dec. 7, 1798. 

N. B. This cloth being infpe<£led by a Committee, and 
appraifed, the beft was found to be worth 15s. 6d. per y^di 
and the fecond fort 12s. — Edit* 
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Method of Tannifig Leather without Oak-Bark. 
[^Bi/ Mr. White; Ashburtoriy Nov. 1195,'] 

IHA V£ tanned feveral hides and calves fkins (thefe three 
years pad) with oak leaves only, and have found that 
the leather is tanned quicker, weighs as well, and anfwen 
for wear in all refpeds as well, as if tanned with oak-bark, 
as hath been proved by feveral perfons who are judges.— 
The leaves which I ufed were gathered when the coppice 
was felled, which was about the latter end of May \ the ex- 
pence of which did not amount to the ripping of the oak: 
the leaves were dried juft in the fame manner as hay ; for if 
they are put together before they are properly dry, they will 
heat and fpoil. As the oak was felled, there was no da- 
mage done in gathering the leaves, as they were thought ufe- 
lefs. The leaves are in greater perfedion for tanning about 
Odober ; and I do fuppofe that the gathering of them firoin 
the oak at that time would not occafion any damage, as they 
otherwife will foon fall off. If the weather (hould provt 
wet, they may be thrown into a large room, about two or 
three feet deep, and turned or tumbled about once a day 
until dry and fit for ufe. 

I have found by experience that 3oIbs. weight of leaves 
are equal to i cwt. of good bark in tanning leather ; and do 
fuppofe that half the bark that is ufed by tarmers may be 
faved by ufing the leaves. There is no difficulty in ufing 
them, as they are ufed in all refpecls as the bark. Bark 
being now fo very dear, the above difcovery muft be of fome 
benefit to tanners. The cxpence of drj'ing the bark by fire, 
and pounding and fifting it, is confiderable; whereas that 
cxpence js faved by ufing the leaves. The felling of cop- 
pices fo young as fourteen years growth hatli, for foxral 
yciirs paft, reduced tlie equality and quantity rf oak-bark 
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very piuch; therefore I fuppofc the above difcovery will be 
of publick utility. 

'* We, whofe names are underwritten, being tanners and 
dreflcrs of leathers, have feen pieces of leather which Mr. 
Wm. White fays were tanned with oaken leaves only, that 
appear to us to be equal to any tanned with oak-bark, and 
we thitxk it will be of confiderable advantage to tanners 
throughout the kingdom; as witnefs our hands: 

ff^lliam Herr Edward Langman John Windeatt 

George Ley Thos. Bickford Richard Maye 

Wm. Bickford William Batten^ 



Account of the Origin^ ^c, of the Bridewell^ at 

Wymondham. 

[Bjf Sir Thomas Beevor, bart.'] 

I Herewith tranfmit you a copy of the rules, orders, and 
regulations, to be obferv^ and enforced at the Houfe of 
correction at Wymondham ; and which are alfo now ex- 
tended to the other houfes of corre£lion in this county. If 
tliey appear fcvere, let it be underftood th?y are the feverities 
of the legijlature^ not of the compiler. The firft feven rules 
are inferted verbatim from the fchedule to the af^ of the 
22d of his prefent Majefly . The reft are either included in 
the body of the laifte aft, or required by the a£l of the 19th, 
called The Penitentiary y&7. But I will make no apology 
for them, nor can I with any propriety deem them too harfh^ 
fince they have met witH the entire approbation of the gen- 
tlemen of this county, as well that of the judges of the 
allize, who have perufed them. 

I. /That the feveral perfons committed to the houfes of 
corrediion} to be kept to hard labour, (hall be employed in 
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fuitable labour (unlefs prevented by ill health) every day (cx^ 
cept Sundays, Chriftmas-day, and Good-Friday) not ex-« 
ceeding twelve hours, being allowed to reft half an hour at 
breakfaft, an hour at dinner, and half an hour at fupper« 
Itl. Males and females to be kept apart. 

IV. Their provifion to be bread, and any coarfe, but 
wholefonie food, and water ; but perfons under the care of 
the phyfician, furgeon, or apothecary, (hall liave fuch food 
and liquor as he fhall dire£t. 

V. Idlenefs and wafte to be puni(hed, as likewife profli-^ 
gacy of manners, profane fwearing, and abufe. 

X. That neither the governor, nor any one under him, 
(hall fell any thing ufed in the houfe, nor have any benefit 
or advantage whatfoever, dire£lly or indire^Sly, from the bk 
of any thing, under the penalty of ten pounds, and difmif&on 
from his employment; neither (hall he fufFer any wine, al^ 
fpirituous or other liquors, to be brought into the houfe, 
unlefs for a medical purpofe. 

XL That clean ftraw to lodge upon, (hall be allowed to 
each prifoner weekly, or oftener if neceflary, 

XIL That no perfon, without permiffion of a vifiting 
juftice, (hall go into the lodging-rooms, or fee or converie 
with any prifoner committed upon a charge of felony, or 
convi£led of any theft or larceny. 

XIII. That the governor may put handcuffs or fetters 
upon any prifoner who is refractory, or fhews a difpofition 
to break out of prifon, but he (hall give notice thereof to one 
of the vifiting juftices, within 48 hours after the prifoner 
(hall be fo fettered. 

XIV. That every prifoner be obliged fo wa(h his fecc and 
hands once, at leaft, every day, before his bread be gven hinu 

XV. That each prifoner be allowed a clean (hirt onoe 
in a week. 
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^ Taii^f e^ Diet. 


BREAKFAST. 


DINNER. 


Sunday^ A penny 


Loaf 


Hanway's Soups of ox cheeky &c. 


Af$ndayj Ditto 




A penny loaf. 


Tuejday^ Ditto 




Potatoes 


TVednef. Ditto 




Boiled peafe 


Thurfday^ Ditto 


- 


A penny Ipaf 


Friday^ Ditto 




Potatoes 


Saturday^ Ditto 




Boiled peafe. 



The new buildings of the Wymondham bridewell, added 
to the former old houfe, (which is now appropriated to the 
ufe of the governor) confift of two wings, which are at- 
tached to the old houfe, and joined by a building in front, 
containing a large room, in which is placed a mill for cut* 
ting logwood, or any other wood, for the ufe of dyers, and 
beating hemp^ together with a (lable, and (lore-rooms for 
lodging the materials ufed by the prifoners in their work. 
The whole of thefe buildings forms a quadrangle, inclofing 
an area or yard of about eighty feet by feventy, in which 
fome of the prifoners are allowed occafionally to take the air. 

In the two wings only (to both which there is a paflage 
from the governor's houfe) are the offenders confined; and . 
in each of them, there are on the ground floor feven feparate 
rooms, or ceHs, for the men prifoners, of fourteen feet eight 
inches by feven feet four inches, with a work-room of twenty 
feet fix inches by ten feet. 

On the floor aboye^ which is chiefly ufed for the women 
and lefs dangerous prifoners, are, in each wing, four feparate 
rooms or cells, of the fame dimenfions with thofe below; 
with a work-room to each wing, the fame as on the ground 
floor; together with an infirmary often feet fix inches by 
fourteen feet eight inches, and a fcullcry, clofet, and neceflfary 
to each. The cells^ both above and below, are all arched^ 
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to prevent the poflibllity of fire, or any probable commO" 
nication of infefHous diforders. They are all ten feet high; 
and the windows of thefe rooms, looking into the qua* 
drangle, and being grated infide and outfide with iron, and 
feven feet high from the floor of the rooms, afford the pri- 
foners no poffibility of looking out, or having the Icaft in- 
tercourfe with any other perfon. The cells arc airy, having 
only wooden fhutters to the windows ; and by a flip or 
wicket in the doors, a thorough air is admitted, wherel^ 
they are always free from any ill fcent. This is however 
with an exception to one cell on the upper floor in each 
, wing, and to the infirmaries; for the windows of thefe are 
glazed, and have cafements to open occafionally; being 
moflly kept for the ufe of women having infant children . 
with them, and for the weak and convalefcent prifoners. 

The manufactory eftablilhed here at prefent is, that of 
cutting logwood for the dyers at Norwich, and beatings 
bcckling, and fpinning hemp. 

N. B: in another letter, Sir Thomas Beevor has added 
the following remarks : 

In proof of the cleanlinefs and healthinefs of this prifon, 
no perfon who entered it in healtli has hitherto fallen (ick 
in it. I have never had any complaint againft any one foi 
immorality or prophanenefs. The efFed of the folitarincfs, 
and mechanical regularity of the place, is fuch, as to render 
them fo contrite and fubdued, that it not only promifes feir 
for a lafting reformation in thefe poor unfortunate wretches^ 
but what is fliil a better and more pleafing confideration, that 
it may prove a preventative of crimes in others. For, from 
an examination of the commitments to this hou(e before 
and fince the prefent regulation took place, it appears, that 
one-third fewer have been confined in it fince the latter pe- 
riod ; and it is fomewhat remarkable, that except in one 
inflance, no prifoner has been a fecond time committed to it« 
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Dorset County Gaol. 
IBy W. M. Pitt, esq.] 

In tlvis building are united the County Gaol, Penitentiary 
Houfc, and Houfe of Correclion. It flands on an eminence, 
oa the north fide of the town of Dorchefter, on a piece of 
ground ftill called the Caftle, and which was formerly thefitc 
of a building of that defcription, at the foot of which flows 
the river Froome. 

The buildings confift of the lodge, of the keeper's houfe, 
with the chapel, debtors' day-rooms, female fines and fe- 
male dcbrors' rooms, vifiting-rooms for male debtors, fines 
and k\ons^ infirmaries, &c. j and of four wings detached 
i^rom, but communicating with, the centre building on each 
ftory by means of caft-iron bridges from the feveral galle- 
ries. 1 here are feparate fleeping cells for eighty-eight pri- 
foncrs, which are diftributcd in the feveral buildings, as may 
be feen by a reference to the annexed plans ; and two airy 
dormitories for male debtors, each containing four beds, to be 
ufcd in cafe the number exceeds that which can be accom- 
modated in the debtors' wing \ befides four cells for con- 
demned prifoners, light and airy j four over thefe perfedly 
dark, yet airy, for the refraSoryj and fix reception cells; 
which lail are fitted up in the lodge. The difiribution is fuch^ 
that not only the male prifoners are feparated from the fe- 
male, and the felons from the debtors, fines, &c. \ but thofe of 
each defcription are fubdivided into clafies^ and for each clafs, 
by means of difiin6l flair-cafes, feparate fubdivifions of the 
prifon are appropriated wi^h courts, work-rooms, &c. to 
each. The fubdivifions allotted to every clafs appear on the 
plan, except thofe to female debtors and female fines, who 
have each a commodious room, with every pofTible conVe- 

VOL, II. T 
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nlence, over the male debtors' dormitories, and under the 
two infirmaries, feparate and detached from every part of tlie 
building, except the keeper's houfe and court, to which they 
have accefs through the chapel. Thefe fubdivifioxis arc for 
the accommodation of the following clafles : 
Male debtors. 
' Male felons. 

Male convicts, Clafles I. and II. 
Ditto, Clafs III. 
Male fines. 

Male bridewell prifoners* 
Female debtors. 

Female felons and bridewell prifoners for trial. 
Female convidls, and bridewell prifoners convidl. 
Female fines. 
Reception cells. 

Condemned cells -, or for king's evidence, when not uied 
for the condemned. 
Refraflory cells. 
Infirmary for males. 
Infirmary for females. 

In the reception cells in the lodge prifoners are placed 
mmcdiately on their entrance, until they can be examined 
by the fiiry;eon, and thoroughly cleaned, for which purpofe 
there are a hot and a cdld bath. Befides cocks and wafli- 
ing troughs in the different airing grounds, there is an en- 
gine which throws water to the feveral ciftems on the top of 
each building, from whence every part is plentifully fupplied 
with water, including the feveral water-clofets which arc 
allotted to the ufe of each di(tin£l fubdivifion of cells. 

It (hould be obferved, that no fleeping cetts are on the 
ground floor; by which arrangement the cuftody of the 
prifoner is rendered more fecure, and Iiis health is not liable 
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to be injured by the rifing of damps, and by means of air^ 
holes conftruded in the back of each cell, (except in tlie up- 
per (lories, where they are placed in the arches of the cdls) 
and which are fo managed as to exclude converfatioit, wliile 
they admit air, its thorou^ circulation is preferved. The 
infirmaries are airy, with walhing troughs and water-dofets^ 
and a communication to a feparate flat on the different (ides 
of the roof, one for each fex, for the benefit of convalefcents ; 
there is a difpenfary between the two, for the convenience of 
the furgeoh ; and a pew from each, opening into the chapel^ 
for the ufe of fuch fick prifoners as may b% able to attend 
divine fervice* 

Inhere is a fimd, placed in the hands of the chaplain, but 
under the direction of the vifiting juftices,: and arifing from 
the charitable contributions of individuals, from which an 
additional quantity of coals is purchafed in extreme hard 
weather for the different claflfes of prifoners; the debts o£ 
fuch debtors as upon enquiry are found to be truly objedls 
of compa(rion, are compounded and liquidated ; and rewards 
are given to prifoners, who, twelve months after their dif- 
charges, produce certificates, properly atteffed, of their having 
ferved thofe who have employed them, faithfully, honeftly, 
foberly, and induffriouily. 



i«MMa«i 



Queries proposed to the Society by an Economical Com* 
mittee of Parliamentary Gentlemen in London^ du^* 
riiig the high prices of Corn, Kc. in 1796, K answered^ 

By Mr. MAttiieWs. 

i.TXyTHAT mode of fupplying the nece(r]tie9 of the 
▼ ▼ poor, during the prefent fcarcity, has been pur- 
fued in your part of thp country? 
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2. What is novrthe aSual rate of comfnon labourers* 
wage$ in your part of the country ? ^ 

^» What is the ordinary proportion of common manu- 
fadureffr* wages to thofeof common labourers in your part of 
the country, and how for has the former affeiSed the latter ? 

4« Ha6 there been any, and what, rife in the wages of 
hbour, both fummer and winter, for the 20 or 30 years 
preceding 1 794-5 ; and if any, at wh^t periods, and in what 
degrees, has it taken place ? 

5. Have you known, in fa£t, unequal prices of labour in 
places near to each other, which may be fuppofed to have 
refulted from tlie operation of the poor laws ? 

6. What rife in the price of the neceflaries and prindpal 
conveniences of life has taken place during the fame period, 
diftinguifhing each article as particularly as may be? 

7. Is tafk-work common in your part of the country, and 
how much can a man earn per day or week in this way ? 

' 8. What appears to you to have been the eSed, in point 
of population, of increafing the fize of farms, and inclofing 
commons; and has the quantity of land in tillage been 
thereby fo much diminifhed, as that notwithAanding the 
inl^rovehietit of what has continued in tillage, the quantity 
of grain produced has been lefs than before? 

g. Has the priilice of ingroffing fmall farms prevailed 
within your knowledge, and if fo, with what effe<fts has it 
been attended ? 

to. What were the habits of living among the labouring 
dafs 20 or 30 years agd, and what are they now ; do they 
now live harder than they did then, or than they did at fomc 
intervening period ? 

"1 J . Did the poor, 20 or 30 years ago, ufe meat and beer, 
more or much more than they did till the commencement 
of the prefent icarcity ? 
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12. Do potatoes conftitute, about you, a material part of 
the food of the labouring dafs ? 

13. Do the poor in general appear tolerably contented in 
their fituation, or othcrwife? 

14. What proportions and defcriptions of the labouring 
clafs, when nof difabled by age, or fituation, or ficknefs, re- 
ceive parifli relief, how often, and how long ? 

15. Have the poor-rates been progreflively increafing for 
forne years paftj and if fo, in what fums, and in what pro- 
portions ? 

16. Does any, and what, proportion of the labouring poor 
about you belong to Friendly Societies or Box-Clubs; and 
what appear to you to have been the efFefts of fuch inftitu- 
tions ? 

17. Were the common labourers' wages fufficient to 
maintain a man, his wife, and 4 or 5 children, without parilh 
relief, before the commencement of the prefent fcarcity ? 

18. Have the ale-houfes increafed in your part of the 
country within the laft 30 years, and in what degree, and 
what have been the efFc£ts of fuch increafe ? ' 

19. Do the morals of the lower orders appear to have 
improved, or to hav^grown worfe, within the laft. 20 or 30 
years ; and are they more or Icfs frequent in their attend- 
ance to publick worfhip i 

20. What proportion of the children of the poor may be 
fuppofed to have no fchooling, or whether they have more 
or icls of it than formerly ? 

21. Would it be politic to hold out additional encourage- 
ment to the growth of wheat, and if fo, what encouragement ? 

22. Would it not be politic to encourage the ufe of oxen 
in agricultural draught, and in place oi tliat of ho^fes ? ' 

23. Have cottagoiv in general lefs land about them ihzk^ 
formerly, and what h we been the effeds on the comtort tmd 
morals of their inhabitants ? 
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ANSWERS. 

\, Among farmers — felling cortty flour ^ oxfotatoes^ or all 
three, to workmen, at reduced prices. Among inhabitants 
of towps — ^bread, potatoes, or rice, at reduced prices, 

2. Various. Among hujbandmin^ from is. to is. 6d. 
per day. 

3. Manufa<3urcrs get perhaps from is. 6d. to 2s. and 2s. 
6d. per day. How far manufadlurers' wages have afFcded 
thofe of labourers, or vice-verfdy is hard to fay. The pro- 
portions arp much qs formerly. 

4. Small advances in thofe periods ; but perhaps on the 
average about qne-ft^th^ and thofe moftly within the lad 
twenty years. 

5. The variations in the prices of labour, in contiguous 
places, are frnall, and muft necefl(arily remain fo ; for fuch 
variations being fubj^dsQf common converfation, and know- 
ledge, are uniformly regulated by fuch knowledge, &c, 

6* A confidcrable rife, doubtlefs lefs in corn, till of late? 
butcher's meat, fay one-tliird; in butter, one-third ^ in 
<:hcefe, one- third; in malt, near oner half; in groceries, fay 
fugar, one- third; papdles ^nd foap, one-fovrth^ The rife 
gradual, butmoftly within 10 or 15 years, 

7. I'afk-work is common, but not uniform. It is diffi- 
cult to ftatc an average advance, it being fo much in pro- 
portion to agility and induftry; perhaps one-fourth more 
earning by tajk than day^xvork may be fairiy aflumed ; but 
tfilk-work ^ves latitude to irregular working .and improper 
cxpence. 

8. Increafing the fize of farms has not been fuppofed to 
dccreale population fo much as commpn notion would fug- 
grft. Something of truth, however, muft be allowed in thj| 
ppfion. Fewer labourers may fometimcs be wanted aJU^ 
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inclofures^ but not in any confiderable d^ree, for in fome 
places more are required by the improved hufbandry* In- 
clofures, ' merely as fuch| cannot diminifli the quantity of 
land in tillage. Mod inclofures for improving lands require 
tillage as the foundation of improvement. And the demands 
of the markets, for the produce either of arable or pa(lure» 
will always govern, in a confiderable degree, the choice of 
the farmer. He will not decreafe his arable, and increafe 
his pafture, but in conformity to the demand at market.— 
The demand of cheeje for foreign markets, added to the 
leiTened incumbrance of tithes, or pafture, feems to fumifh 
the principal exception to the above general rule; and this, 
it is probable, is become, and becoming, more a confiderable 
evil than formerly, unlefs we could have more land. 

9. The pra<3ice of engroffing fmall farms has doubtlefs 
been rapidly advancing of late years; and the eife£ls have 
been difadvantageous, from the increafing opulence of the 
occupiers ; ready-made fortunes being frequently carried into 
large farming: and general opulence favours a difpofition to 
keep up high prices for corn. Such farmers can often fix 
prices top high, after harveft, and keep them up, becaufe 
not necejfitated to a full fupply of the markets; but where 
there is not fome average deficiency of crop, this tStQ. is not 
likely to be materially felt ; and even in a time of fcarcity, 
althpugh the popular chmour may be loud, it feems quef* 
tion^ble whether the advance of prices, fomewhat beyond 
the proportion of that fcarcity, be hot rather a good than 
an evil, on the whole. But for fuch advances, to check the 
confumption, and call for fubftitutes, the (lock might be- 
come exhaufted, and the evil be the greater. Large farm- 
ers alfo decline the trouble of the fmaller produce of farms, 
as poultry, pigs, &c. And the fttver their commodities, the 
more they can govern the price of tliem. To alter the fyftem 
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and reftore variety, with its good confequenccf, fmaller 
farms (hould be added% to accomplifh this, more ground 
(hould be brought into new cultivation; and no fneans of 
doing it can be equally efRcacious-with a general inclofure bill. 

10. The habits of living, among labourers, aredoubtlefs 
altered confiderably in this period. Thetafte, the^^;i^«/ 
tsfte of fpirituous liquors, and the common introdu^on of 
tear, fugar, and butter, into cottages, has confumed too lai^e 
a part of the earnings. Enervation^ and confequent idle- 
ncfs, have increafed ; and though they live more luxurioufly 
in fome articles, they on the whole, doubtlefs, live ** harder"** 
than formerly. The fyflem is like half-luxury and half- 

Jlarvation, 

11. Certainly they did. Meat, includii^ bacon, is be- 
come too dear to be often compafled; and beer, home- 
brewed, fuch as the cottager was formerly fumiflied with 
ftova malt at 3s. 3s. 6d. or at moil 4s, per bufhd, is now,' 
from the enormous price of barley, and the advance of du- 
ties, (confequent on the two or three lafl wars) quite be- 
yond their reach. This has been the cafe for feveral years. 

12. Potatoes are in general ufc; and but for them, it is 
hard to fay how any fiamiJy, where there are children, and 
where private aid is not given, could exift without parifh pay. 

13. More contented than could be expefled: at leailnot 
turbulent. And it is hoped the awe of authority will be 
fufficicnt to preferv'e peace. 

14. This is a qucftion which cannot be anfwered, unlefs 
returns had been procured — but the number is certainly 

incrcafinsr. 

15. Progreffively increafing; but the proportions wouk} 
require an achial and laborious fur\'ey, to be afcertained« 

16. Numerous are the Fricndlv-SocietiesandBox-Clobs. 
fht poor arc fond of tr.ftn: their cfFcvfts uniformly good. 
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Such inftitutlons (hould be encouraged by Government, as 
an objecl of high importance, next in magnitude to i Ge- 
neral Inclofure liill. I'l^ofe two objecls, fpccdiiy and ar* 
dently attended to, would do more towards difTufing ftrength 
and happinefs in the country, ar.d giving fcope for national 
recovery^ than all other pofiible fchemes of policy. And 
their adoption is the more defirable, becaufe obvious in their 
nature, and eafy of accomplishment. 

17. Not comfortably. 

18. Ale-houfes have been generally leflened in number 
e\'cry where, witlun 30 years — more remarkably fo withia 
half that period— ^perhaps in the proportion of one-third or 
one-fourth-Hn fome places, half have been fupprefled. LU 
feels of courfe favourable; but for fuch diminution, and the 
increafc of potatoes, matters mufi have been abundantly wone* 

19. On the whole, there feems to have been an improve^* 
ment of morals, confcquent on an increafe of religious in* 
(lru(Slion, by diilenting and methodift minivers. And tho* 
profligacy abounds in many, a confpicuous reformation, and 
an increafmg refort to places of publick worfliip, are encou- 
raging features of thefe times. 

20. The general introdufiion of Sunday-Sclux>ls lias 
evidently and ufcfully increafed the number and proportioa 
of infindltd children in thefe parts ; perhaps twice as many 
are taught to read as received fuch inlViudtton i o or 15 yearg 
back. In fome places the proportion is much greater. 

21. The demand at market, as has been obferved before, 
will always furni(h fufficient encouragement; give but the 
proper quantity of ground for tillage, by an hiilifure b:i!, and 
you have the bed poffible chance for plenty of wheat, with- 
out bounties ; which, if they operated all, or coiifidcrably, 
muft, in the prefcnt ftate of things^ render fcarcc in pr(?por- 
tion fome Qthcr articles of field produce, when certainly 
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there are none too abundant. The pitfent high price of 
V9hc2t has doubtlefs produced a fowing, for. the next feafon, 
greater than ufual : but (hould Government think any Aep 
for further immediate increafe prudent, perhaps the mod ad« 
vifable ilep would be to offer premiums to thofe who fhould 
JiUh or /ft with wheat, a certain proportion of their land in 
the approaching fpring — not ufing more feed than five pecks 
per acre — but by no means to encourage a further additional 
iroad'CaJl fiiuing. 

22. No doubts can be made of the good policy of ufing 
oxen, for the general purpofes of huibandry ; but this has 
been often faid, and affented to, without much increafe of 
the pradice. The improvement (hould be warmly recom- 
mended, and (lipulated for by landlords, who would do well 
uniformly tofet the example; but the chaoge can neither be 
compulfory nor fudden. 

23. The ufe of land by cottagers has been abridged in 
fbmc degree by inclofure of commons — but certainly not to 
national injury. Other caufes of abridgment, it is fuppofed, 
arc not confiderable — wherever land is leflened for the ^<?r- 
den cultivation of cottagers, it is ill policy; and the eif&Kon 
healdi and morals muft be detrimental. An extenfion of 
foch cMJtivation may be looked to as a capital fource of im- 
provement among the poor of this country-^-and confc- 
quently of national rtrength. 
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Observations m the various Topics which have engaged' 
. the Jt tent ion of tlie Bath Agricidtural Society. 

[^By Mr. Matthews.] 

IT may be plcafing to fome of the readers of thtfc vo- 
lumes who arc not members, and to members who from 
their didanceare unable to attend the meetings and bulinefs 
of their more aSive brethren, to know what are the topics 
which of late have chiefly engaged thein attention. 1 hey 
have fcen, in common with numerous well-wifliers to their 
country, the laudable endeavours ufed by the Board of Agri- 
culture, to afcertain the real flate of the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Wales ; and have not been wanting to lend 
their afliftance, by encouraging their moft capable members 
to be aiding and aflifting in that mod ufeful undertaking. 
And having long had in contemplation the great advan- 
tages which they conceived mufl refult from a more general 
inclofure of open, and efpecially of negleSied open lands, 
throu^ the kingdom, it was with peculiar fatisfaflion that 
they found the views of the Board extended to fo grand an 
objeft. Actuated by fuch fentiments, this Society was 
early and eameft in a petition to Parliament, to favour the 
bringing in of proportions for a general inclofure bill ; and 
although that bufinefs has not yet been matured into the 
pafling of an a<d ; and fome fpeculative differences of opi- 
nion may poflibly have operated, may continue to operate, 
and may occafion fome delay ; it is hoped that every mem- 
ber of the Legiflature will give it fo full a confideration as 
to be able to judge fatisfaflorily of the meafure;— and it is 
prefumed the confequence will then be, a fufficient convic- 
tion, in the majority of Parliament, to infure ultimate fuceefe ! 
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It will not be difbelieved by the candid reader, that is there 
in the Scxriety a very refpeSable number of Gentlemen, 
whofe talents and practical purfuits had qualified them to 
form a found opinion : and that the almoft unanimous vote 
of the large annual meeting of 1795, in favour of the peti- 
tion, was in itfelf a ftrong proof of the propriety of the ftep 
they took. Fortified by fuch immediate authority, it will 
not be deemed prefumptuous in the writer of thefe ob- 
fervations, if he indulge a little of the ardour of his own mind 
in here difcufling a fubje£l, which he has much at heart, :ind 
about which his thoughts have been neceflarily employed. 
It is certain tl^at though in the late alarming deamefs of pro- 
vifions, and of bread-corn efpecially, a large majority of our 
countrymen feemed decided in opinion, that a general in- 
clofure would infure the greateft improvement of waftc and 
neglected lands; fome few perfons of good fenfe, and much 
philanthropy, are continuing to doubt the wifiJom of the 
meafure. I have been aflailed, in common with other ad- 
vocates for inclofuire, with feveral objcdions ; as, 

I. ** That a general inclofure of common and waflc 
" lands, on which many poor country people have been loi^ 
" accuftomed to maintain their families, (by raifing gcefc 
^ and fowls, keeping a few cows for milk, breeding calves 
" for fale, breeding and keeping fmall horfes, mules, and 
" afi'cs, for various purpofes, and rearing pigs for fale and 
"for their families) would entirely deftroy the fpecies of 
** maintenance, and involve multitudes of fuch perfons in 
" new difficulties and wretchednefs, almoft to extirpation." 
. Some are ready warmly to contend, alfo, " That this 
" mode of occupying a part of the lands of the kingdom 
" was the principal remaining check we had ag^inft the 
*' inconvenience of monopolizing, and increafing the fiac of 
*^ farms." 
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TheTc obje£tions are thus fully (lafed, becaufe it is proper 
they (hould be fully confidered. 

If, indeed, it were as probable, as the contrary feems evi- 
dent, that the comfort and rational happinefs of the clafs of 
perfons alluded to were dependant upon their fo living, and 
fo ufing the comtnon and wade lands around theoi ; Aill . 
ail important qucftion would arife, Whether the land was 
fo occupied as to be compatibU with the interejls of the far 
greater number of poor perfons^ who are obliged to live other^ 
wif ? And if the anfwer muft be in the negative, it would 
follow, on the principles both of l^ri^ juftice and philan- 
thropy, tliat fuch a fyftcm fhould be changed. Now this 
is clearly the fail ! for it is demonftrable by argument, and 
abundantly confirmed by experience, that fuch lands, when 
inclofed and improved (and great improvement is the con- 
fequenoe of inclofure) will yield abundantly more produce 
per acre in grafs, and abundantly more value in com, and 
other intervening crops, than they ever did, or could do, in 
tlieir open and neglected ftate. This is a fact too evident 
to be denied. And if a greater quantity of food be pro- 
duced, is it produced to be eaten or deftroycd? To be 
eaten mod certainly ; and that chiefly for the fubfiftence of 
man, immediately or remotely : that is, partly for imme- 
diate confumption as human food ; and partly for the Tub- 
lirience of a greater number of cows, to produce milk, 
butter, and cheefe ; and for feeding a greater number of 
horned cattle, (heep, and fwine, for the general confumption 
of the country. The greater the number raifed and fed, 
tlie gieater muft be the number brought to market — and in 
proportion to fuch a fupply at market, will be the general 
redu£lion of prices for all the different articles: juft as the 
plenty of manufaftured goods, brought to market, or 
brought into the general Aock, will tend to keep down the 
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prices refpe '^lively, be the inanufeSare what it may. Thd 
tnanufadurcs of Manchefter and other great towns may 
* ferve as a proof of this, notwithftanding the prodigious cx-^ 
portation of thofe commodities* Ttiis argument from faA 
will appear tiic more conclufive to our purpofe, when it is 
confidered, that the different articles of corn arc pofitivd)^ 
proliibited from exportation, till the price fills to a certau 
ftandard, which is generally confidered as fufficientty low. 
Whenever ihe price rifes again above the (landard, expor- 
tation ceafes by the A£l of Parliament, The language of 
complaint, indeed, is not uncommon, in dear times, that, 
notwithftanding this afc>, exportation froaedi^isA the coun- 
try is deprived of its food, by the bafenefs of individuals, 
and the fupinenefs pf government. This is a complaint 
in which the multitude is always ready to join, on fuppoGMi 
or no evidence ; and fometimes, as lately,* againft the great- 
elt probability. It is not always certain that the wife pro- 
vifions of the aft can with the nioft rigid flrictnefs be en- 
forced, and the object fecured, in a maritime country like 
this, and in a time of general fcarcity, arifing from the 
failure of crops, and the confufion of warfare; it is not in 
human wifdom and vigilance wholly to prevent illicit con- 
duct. But in the matter before us, let thofe who wouU 
poflcfs the beft feelings of ///^/;;, ever remember and inculcate^ 
that when corn will pay for clandeftine exportation at high 
prices, and at the rifk of forfeiture, it is a proof that want 
has invaded the dwellings of fome human beings, who mull 
either be fed or pcrifh ! This thought may be extraneous, 
but it lies in a little room, and will not be deemed improper 
by the beft friends of humanity. If, however^ the voice of 
complaint has been frequnitly heard againft clandeftine ex* 



• In the fcarcity of 1794* and 1795. 
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•potts, urtdcr circumftances otfmalUr produce, we have frofa 
thence alfo a poweiful argument for adopting fiich a fyftem 
6f managing our land, as will liioft Tpeedily and efre£hially 
fcciire a larger. • 

Were it tnie, that by 'the caTual and irrq;ular efforts of 
)>oor perfons, intiabiting the borders of commons and 
'waftes, a greater number of youiig cattle, flieep, and pigs^ 
are brought into exigence, than would be by regular farmers 
cultivating fuch lands m a (late of ihclofUre, (which idea 
cannot be granted) there would ftill be thefe further im«> 
pottant queAions: Can they be likely io be fo good in their 
kindi? Have fuch perfons equal advantages of giving their 
Jlock the n^cejfary fupply of regular food and murijhmenty evert 
in fummerj for dUlj pujhing their growth before winters 
and efpeciatly in winter to preferve them from flunting^ find 
the various maladies io which young Jlocky in barren and 
fvjampy fituations^ without fodder^ without litter^ and without 
coveting^ are continually expofed? — —It is obvious,' that, from 
fuch want of advantages, the hopes of thofe poor perfons are 
often difappointed, to their own immediate didrefs, and an 
ultimate lofs to the community at lai^e. ' Even in rare 
•jrtftances more favparabk to their views, arid wbere fix)m 
local advantages and comparatively greater (kill and care 
they happen to have been more fuccefsful ill the fummer 
fea(bn, they nmji in general' bring their ftbck to market be- 
fore or in the fcverity of winter; and being obliged to fell, 
muft fell at fuch prices' ad theif m6r6 opident neighbours 
will give them : If at high prices, it \s a proof of general 
deamefs, to which a tod^cOhfined cultivation has doubtlefs 
tomributedy if at low Of middling prices, they feldom are 
gainers by their purfuits— >-for having beeil obliged to fubfift 
partly on credit till the ieafon of felling, they are rarely 
able to do more th;ln pay their debts at Ia(L The be« 
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ginning of th« y^r found (hem poor — the end commonlf 
leaves them b. And unlels they happen to be under a 
Aronger moral reHnint, than their flation and habits in 
'life are favouraUe'to, they are tempted to aflift thetnTdva 
through the winter, by pto:Iiing, purloining and creeping 
again into debt: for ui general they have no regular bat»n 
of ^bour For thcRifelvcS} thdr wives, or their children.— 
Thus they too frequently degenerate firom bad to wtafe, and 
fet a loofe ;nd baneful example in the diflii£h in whidi tbef 
live. Such perlbns are too often found to be horfe or itteeg- 
ftealers, and no^urnal ravagers of field (Tops, gardens, and 
hen-rooHs : And hence, by cxcitingjuft fears among regular 
fanners and vilhge houfc-keq>ers, of Having their [ffopaty 
plundered, thefcperfons aredifcouraged fiom ralGngfiirmtf- 
ket thofe fmall articles of provifion, which otherwile tber 
difpoGtion would induce them to raile, in greater Abundance! 
\ All cla^Tcs, it is certain, afford fome inftanccs of fupaior 
ounagcment, and fuperior refUtude i otherwile fodety would 
more rapidly degenerate into wickednefs and barborilm, not- 
withlhtnding the neccfiiuy coniroul of laws; and charity 
would induce us to hope tlut individuals may be found, in 
the clals alluded' to, to whom thefe llriifhires will not apply. 
But if we compare the generality of thofe remote and " «- 
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2dfy. *' That the commonable lands) in many unindoled 
** pant, now boring abundance of grain, would be thrown 
** too much into th« power of the occupiers j for that they, 
.'* in order to l^JT^n the .burthen of tithes, would beinduce^ 
" to convert arable into pafture, beczule by fueh convetfioa 
" tbey could make,more oifuch landsj which would mate- 
*' ri^Ily leflen the gravvth of com, to the very ^cat injury of 
"the community I and tb^t laic expeiicnce cS the high 
" price of grain proves, that the coutitry cannot Jpare any 
" part of its afable." 

On the Arength or fuppoled flreogtb of this oljedioiq, 
fererat gentleinen afhially refqfed figning the petitkn tp 
Parliament from this Society, iot a gmeial locloAuc BiB. 
Narrow and inaaiclullve r e afoni ng i I,at us appe^ to ^ 
common fenfe of manlund in g^crsl, and to the recc^Iec- 
lion of the aforefaid gentlemen in ^uficular, fVhj at mf 
iimt bat thtfarmtr changed bis ^rablt intiptmuntnt fafiurtt 
(' Becaule,' ' by they tbemfelves> " he can make more gf it, 
tithes bw^ leJIened, — and the demandfpr the produce of 
pafture i; f(ipp<^ed to be increaled-" For the preien^ we 
will wave th|e confid^ratioD of tithtt:^ thv we may mentiom 
them more diftin^ly by a<id by, and' (»mbat here the ge- 
neral leafiwing, V btcaufi ht tan makt mtrt af bit ioful in 
M p^uTf." And is qoi this very reafbn a dear propf that 
the country tuanti fuch additional pafture? Had tbeFe]^)KO 
JIB jQwh fMMT, no fuch fuptrier dnpandt for that kind of 
l^ce, tlie land would not yiddthefuperi^rprofiL The 
il at marketproves the want, andjuftifies the changp-r- 
irt^eflive change too, till the pro^ beoomc mose 
kud it is moll certain that fuch a change will becaib- 
{ as the Aimulus of greal^ profit lafts. High 
if com has been, our argument fujqwfes, ao(l 
iJcthcpfoducecif'palhirelandSj in. mtK, 
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butter, chcefe, and meat, has been high alfo,--has advanced 
to a ierious and alarming height,-<alling aloud for an addi- 
tbn to that fort of land, in order to increafe the quantity of 
its produce. The prices of thofe articles now, on a compa- 
rifon with thofe of com, might fupply the place of all argu- 
ment on this fubjedl. The prices of com are again verjr 
confiderably reduced — fiar more fo, in proportion, than the 
prices of pafKire produce. How has this fuddenly happened i 
*^hinly becaufe, high as pafture produce was, the call for 
corn had become man loud and alarming, and the good fenfe 
*of the farmer' prompted him immediately to give an additional 
'^antity of his lahdlahd labour to the increafe of com. He 
fiippofed, with reafcMs that fuch a change would) in its turoi 
^p9iy him better. Much, undoubtedly, is due to the laudable 
lexerdons of govemament, in offering liberal bounties for the 
importation of com -and rice, which produced by antidpa- 
tioh a Qonfiderabie check in the prices, and afterwards a 
mod feafonable fupply; the enterprifing fpirit of our mer- 
chants, quickened by the alarm in the nation, fo far feconded 
the exertions of government, as to tSt£k importations from 
countries where grain and rice were high — for indeed thcf 
"were no where cheap,— -and indead of gain, much partial 
lofs muft have &llen on many importers. Thus the ge- 
neral reabning of farmers, and the fpeculation of merchants, 
concurred to the fame end. 

' Whether a general fcarcity in moft ether countries, 
(wlicre the popular complaint of large fiirms, and over- 
grown farmers, cannot be affumed as the caufe) has 
ariien from the wafte of warfare in Europe, from unfkilful 
farming, from the' too fmall quantity of land in tilli^ 
or from a combination of moft of thofe caufes, the 0011& 
deration is flill ferious, and demands all poffiUe attontioik 
But let it be remembered, as a maxim mbft (band wal 
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^neral, thatfcarcity of grain has not beerty cannot have been^ 
tuxaftontd by a culpable negle^ of individuals: to cultivate thf 
growth of grain^ in preference to pajiure* Such could not 
poflibly have been the fa<^, unlefs ideas of compeniation. 
can be fuppofed to have become inverted^ and that thert 
exifted a combination, or an abfurdity of policy, through 
difierent countries, to realize a lejfer emolument, in prefer- 
ence to a greater. 

General and praife-worthy as the prefent tafte for agri- 
cultural improvements is, among perfons of property and 
leifure, it is but too probable tliat the quantity of land in 
cultivation through Europe, and in this country efpeciallyy 
is toofmalL This probable evil was, moft benevolently and 
laudably, propofed to be obviated at home, by the provifions 
of a general Inclofure Bill. And by fuch provifions for 
fpeedy and eafy inclofure, and confequently for additional 
cultivation, the moft confiderate perfons are firmly of opi-» 
nion, that the grand objeA of the common wifli, a full fup. 
ply of grain, is to be accompli(hed. 

In the view of common fenfe, this (under Providence) 
feems to be a radical and fure method of accomplishing the 
obje£l of the general defire. For, let it be fuppofed for a 
moment, however unreafonably, that the cafual difficulties, 
and fcarcity of this country, in the article of grain, have 
been occafioned by too great an appropriation of land to 
pafture^ and that the eiie£h of inclofing commonable lands 
would be, the dill greater converfion to paflure of fuch 
arable di(fai£U: let it be fuppofed, that fo large a quantity 
as two millions of acres would, under fuch an a£t, be even 
permanently fo converted; ^nd that fuch a fcale of conver«« 
iion to pafture would anfwer the ends of eniolument to the, 
perfons fo changing it ; that emolument could arife from no 
Other fouite than the agg^qpne choice and demand of the 
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publicly. The choice of food is the natural) ahd'eveii the 
moral, right of individuals' in a community. Excefs, ghit- 
tbny, and wafle, in the articles of fubfiftence, are the main 
^vils under this topic, of which ve could have a feafimable 
right to complain ; or to which any warrantable reftraining 
policy could be direded. But we do not make this hypo* 
thetical conceflion in favour of fo converting twcP nriUicto 
of acres, at any rifk of leflening the arable pixxhice of this 
coun(try :— ^mbft certainly not ! To tivice the amount of this 
quantity of additional pa(huie, we are warranted iti Cdntend*- 
ing that the country may go ; that it may foe looked on 
in thB light of a moft valuable acquifitfon; and fti}t oidy as* 
^part of a much greater within otir reach! — The witte 
and uncultivated lands ih En^and^ Scotland^ Md Wafies^ 
are fet down in the County Surveys, which do fo nnich 
credit to the Board of Agriculture, at tntit than /cumff 
mllhns ofacrei ! Let us fuppDfe than only on^ half o# ttai 
quantity is capable of being inclofed, and brought into new 
cultivation ! On this hyphothefi^ we can not otily replace t0 
arable culture the two millions of acrest, ^hich 1 tbnomus 
reafoner may fuppofe to have been ttiifapplled; hxkty after 
^ving (if wanted) another two millions to palhnxf, v^e (hall 
have fix millions in (lore fpr the operation of the plough, 
and to g^ve additional labour for additional hundreds of 
tfiouiands of peafantry, now fuppofed to be fcantily em- 
ployed, or who may hereafter come into exiftence. To 
this confideration may be added another, of no triviai] im^ 
portancc, vix. That by the indofure and culfhration of one 
ten millions of acres, the other tcii millions vrill become q£ 
double, and perhaps treble the confequence, from the local 
nfcs to which they may be gradually applied. 

Here let the philanthropift employ his mind, and aiitici* 
pate new encour^ements to the virtue and cndtorroents of 
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conjugal f/ff/tfify— »now, alas ! but too lairiental^ty obraiided, - 
to the gradual dedenfion of national (h-ength^ and 6F mo- . 
rafity, in the lower ranks of fociety ! For with all tlie boafted 
glory of Britifh arms, and Briti(h commerce, unnumbered 
thoufands of fellow-beings, who might flourifh in our fields, 
feem now to be only bom to the miferable alternative of un- 
natural folitude, or vicious and barbarous intercourse! Here 
let the manufadurer and the merchant, who are emulous of 
the mod honourable purfuits, in their refpedive ftations, 
anticipate the means of employment, on' the moft folid and 
liberal foundations. Here let the owner of lands, inftead of 
fearing (if it were morally allovvable to fear) a depredation 
of his property, anticipate a ftable and fubftantial value to 
his fields, his niountains, and his vallies ! — Here let the go- 
vernment of thefe countries, wifely defirous of cultivating 
peace, of augmenting feciirity, internal ftrength, and national 
greatnefs, lay the only fure and permanent foundation, on 
which to rife from the calamity of warfare into the proper 
dignity of our peculiar fituatioh.— Here let the advocates 
for chriftian morality, who take into their account the ufe- 
fulnefs of fteady, hondl, and laborious indufh-y, ground the 
moft auipicious arguments, for the renewal of thofe moral 
bonds and virtues, wluch they have fo long and ihefie£lually 
been heard to deplore the wai^ of! — It is a general corn- 
plaint, not only among the moft ferious profeflbrs of reli- 
gion, but among refle£ting perfons of various defcriptions, 
that amid the fplendour of arts and fciences, of foreign 
commerce, and the luxury confequent on national wealth ; 
internal povertyand vrretchediiefs, among the inferior clafTes, 
are too little alleviated, till by acddent they become fubje£ts 
of hoipitals and infirmaries: thefe indeed are frequent and 
noble edifices*-ai>d their endowments and fupport do credit 
to the fympatby of the En^iffa people. But it has becii 
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rate, and provident benevolence of mind, 13 lefs charac« 
teriftick of £ng)i(h feeling, than the occafional and extraor- 
dinary. This remark, if well founded, is yet far from dif- 
couraging; it admits a noble capacity and a nob|e difpofition 
for extraordinary exertion » and .from which we n^ay hppQ 
for noble, generous and CQpprehenGve improvements. 

The fre^qit ignorance, and difrolutenefj^ of manners, 
confeqqept on a precarious income in country villages; and 
a neceiTary refprt of myltitudds of young perfons to cities and 
towns, have been too little th^ obj^ifls of publick attention. 
The want of agricultural employments, and other pomfort-^ 
a)}le indi|cements tp a country life, wifl, always, without a 
radical improvement in our domeflic policy, continue to pro- . 
dpce and augment this national infelicity. The dirt and 
indigence in which numbers of our country cottagers live, 
forming a mortifying contrail to the allurements of towns 
and cities, occafion a too common difcontent and di(guft in 
young perfons: hence their too frequent migration from 
the diAri(9s of their nativity--^their enticements to depreda- 
tion, proftitution, and the numerous evils of a crowded 
Kfe. To remedy thefe evils, it is to be lamented that coun- 
try gentlen^cn, and other confiderable land-owners, are fo 
little attentive to rural policy in the improvement of cot- 
tages, and the annexation of fmall pieces of land, for or- 
chards and gardens, thereby to allure and fix the moA adive 
and ufefiil of the peafantry. An increafe of whofe number, 
even in the prcfent ftate of our agriculture, would often be 
found of great importance to die feafonable management of; 
our fields — for expeditious fowing, weeding, hoeing, and 
getting in of all forts of crops. To the general want of 
hands, for ihofe various purpofes, may be attributed mu^Iv 
of the flovcnly fyften> which prevails in many diftrit2s, and. 
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the delays damagq, and fcarcity, which have been confiantly 
complained of. 

An increafe of the number of well«in(fa*uSed labourera 
is confefledly much wanted ; and nothing tan bid feirer for 
a general aheration in this important matter, than a new oc« 
cafion for building cottages, and fetting examples of neat* 
nefs, and comfortable accommodation. Such new occafions 
mull naturally arife among the effects of a general indofure- 
of waile and negle£led lands. When we confider modem 
improvements, in the ^egant fimplicity of building, which* 
has taken place of late years, and the emulation in ufeful' 
arrangement and tafle, wliich a general opportunity would 
occafion, wq may venture to predid the mod pleafing and 
happy effedls fi-pm fuch an occurrence. The new and ex- 
tenfive example would naturally become a marked excellence 
in the country. As the occafional imtprovement of a few 
houfes in an old and incommodious town leads gradually 
to more general neatnefs, (when repairs become wanted) 
fo the old country cottages and miferable huts, in which in- 
dolence, dejeclion, difeafe, and indelicacy, have been long 
propagated, will gradually become improved and re-built; 
and the allotment of* land for ufeful garden purpofes will 
become increafed, to the improvement of the inhabitants in 
the eiTcntial articles pf ir>du(lry, heahh, decency, order, and. 
cpntentment ! The country would thus by degrees, and 
perhaps not by flow ones, acquire a new face of civilization^ 
refpeciability, and ornament. 

Taking it for granted, that for reafoas:;i(figaed, and from 
the reflections of the intelligent reader, dh alteration in the 
general face of tliis* country will appear defirable, and indeed, 
iieceflarys. I may, perhaps, be indulged in enlarging, a little 
furth^ on my favourite part jof the fcbeme — z part on which 
too much has never been iaid, or can be faid, till experiment . 
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fliaD have fupecfeded the ufe of ai^guiheiit: I mean iii im^ 
frovement of country buildings. Thefe have beea topics of 
the Society's continued notice, and indeed of its folkitode; 
The plans already given in for cottages and gardens— and 
the premiums offered for plans of fmall as well as large £smA* 
houfes and offices, fpeak this. And it is with pieafure I cm 
remark, that in my intercourfes with the pubfick I have 
found thofe ofcge£b gmenWy applauded. 

Superb and coftly buildings in ddes, and fm^gnificcnt 
roanfions in the country, are otjefts of general admiratioo. 
They are confidered as the nobleft external ornaments of 
poliihed life. They excite the commendation of fore^ncr^ 
who often brihg a bias from the msinfions of moiddfli fn^ ^ 
perdition, and the fplcndid diftindioils of a feudal ariftocni- 
Cy. Elegant edifices, thickly reared, are the cohftant tfieme 
tS exulution among ourfelves ; the deg;ree of that exultation 
too often borders on^a mifchievous vanity, and exdtes an' 
injurious emulation. Emulation of fnagnificenc€| for do- 
meftic ufes, is generally unfiivourable to morals^ and (by the 
fureft of all confequences) to human happinefs. A fupeib 
and coftly edifice is a cumberfome article of property in it« 
feif, and is often gradually augmented, to a fize aiid to a ftyle 
of fplendour, incompatible with the^ general intereils of the 
owner and his family, rendering doubly difadvantageous the 
principle o( primogeniture^ which (however defenfible on the 
fcore of family confeiquence) is in itfelf fuffidentiy embar- 
rafling to numerous families. The txx laid on poAerity for 
the fupport of folitary grandeur is often found irkibme; 
and to fupport, with a fuppofed confiAericy, the dignity of 
family pofleflions, leads into numerous expences, unfavour- 
able to the prefent comfort and futtire ficcurfty of the ooooh 
pier. Hence the incumbrance of cihte^, 
not be Io]d—^ts^fit^ktmtt9e fales, wher< 
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the manfloh is no longer fapportablc. The ftatdy building, 
goes to decay, and either becpmes an uhappropriate and di- 
lapidated farm-bouTe, or is totally abandoned and pulled 
down on account of the weight of its repairs. To build" 
another farm-houfe on a fuitable fcale> is incompatible with 
the finances of the owner — and at once to get rid of the in- 
convenience, the land is let in connexion with an adjoining 
farm ! And hence, perhaps, more than from ahy other 
fmgle caufe, we may date the accumulating evil, fo much 
complained of, the prefent difproportion of imnioderatehf large 
farms I This occurrence, although too obvious to have eP> 
caped the notice of others, feemed alfo too obviOiis a part of 
our futjeA to be pafled over without ^mark. And altho* 
it be of a nature for which a general remedy cannot be eic« 
peded, if politically to be wiflied, yet the confideration of it, 
by the way^ may at leaA have an ufeful tendehcy. An ex- 
treme reverie of this fuppofed evil may be equally unfa« 
vourable to the common interefts of the country. The 
golden mean has been defervedly cdebrated in theory, and 
will never be found tinfalutary in pra£tice. Among men of 
moderate landed pofleffions, where one has lived to Jament 
his caution in the expences of unneceilary building, manf 
have had caufe to blame their proiufion ! And among the 
objeds of ufeful ornament in an' agridultural diftri(£l, one of 
the mo({ confpicuous and ftriking is a weU-defighed, well- 
proportioned, fnug, and fimple manfion, with fuitable offices^ 
adapted to the coniequence of a fubftantial land-owner, 'or 
wealthy yeoman, without neceiTarily imprefling on the mind 
the idea of expenfive fplendour and luxury. 

The next in- ord^r, more ufeful, becaufe required to be 
more frequent, avid fcarcely adapted to give lefs pleafure, is^ 
-^jS^ plain, neat^ convenient, and well-proportioned farm^ 
k{ i|nd homeAedv Tfaefe are buildings which^ generally 
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fpeaking, can never be out of ufe— can never be cither an 
incumbrance on the land or on the country. The expence 
of their prefervation, when well conftruSed, is efay ; and in 
general the prefervation of fitrm-houfes^ and oiBce% by the 
tenant, may be made one ted of his Y^orthinefs to have his 
leafe renewed. 

In cafes where lands are to be inclofed, new futns to he 
formed, and new buildings to be erected, a judicious choice 
of iituation, with regard to that of the lands, and alfo re- 
fpe<3ing water, h^akliinefs, and warmth for cattle, k a firit 
objed, and of great and lading importance. Under this 
idea, fmaller obje£ls, as neamefs to a done quarry, to an old> 
orchard, or to. a few cafual walls or buildings, (houldbe 
made to give way — for it is often evident that farm-houfes 
are fo inconveniently placed, perliaps originally to faveafird 
expence of 50L as to make a farm of moderate dze full 50!. 
per annum lefs valuable to a good farmer. The community 
in fuch cafes always ultimately fuffers. A complete pre- 
vious plan and edimate of the whole are indifpenfable to the 
builder's fecurity and fatis6si£lion. By fuch prudent pro- 
cedure, it is reafonably concluded, that the adaptation of the 
buildings to the land, may in general be fo complete as al- 
mod to infure their tranfmiffion together from one genera- 
tion to another — and that with the fatisfa(Stion that their 
connection is compatible with the greated ufefulnefs in the. 
didri£t, and to the commui\ity. l^hefe conveniencies and 
benefits have often engaged the confideration and indeed 
the folicitude of this Society, perhaps never more oppor- 
tunely than at. the prefent period. 

Under tiK head of buildings, cottages claim our attention. 
Few opulent country gentlemen are fo Airrounded by grand- 
eur, but that within their neighbourhoods, and fometimes 
t)n their own edates, they have to pafs the abodes of poverty, 
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rendered pt'able by incommodious and wretched buiUihg^ 
— the fight of which is it once dt%uftful to the eye, and 
flifcreditable to their owners, in proportion as they have the 
power of improvefnent. I i^fe no ftronger word than dSf- 
creditable^ becaufe I cannot fuppofe that in general the defed 
arifes fo much from wiliful want of kindnefs, or of good po* 
licy V as of habitual attention to the fabje^l. -So frequent are 
the inftances of g^tlemen fuSering tbemfelves to be drawn 
eafily into unneceflary expences, on trivial occafions, or for 
trivial obgei£ls--*-fo common their indifference to opportuni- 
ties of (emolument, far beyond the ^pencc of a new cottage^ 
that their negleft'of fuch improvements itiuft be attributed 
to other cla^fes than covetnifnefs-y nor will pride and difdain 
account for it. It feems to have been confiderbd as a thing 
of courfe, (fo far as it has been confidered'at all) that po« 
verty of circumftances, and incommodious habitation, are 
in necefTary connexion. But a little reile^on may convince 
an ingenuous mind that, though to a certain degree poverty 
of circumftanCes be neceiTary in the laborious clafTes, and is 
no moral or political evil, yet decency at leaft is defirable in 
all our fellow-creatures — and that in proportion to the ge- 
neral decency of fervants and dependents, is their general 
ufefulnefs in their feveral /Nations. No reafoning man ex-* 
pecfts in an equal degree thofe ufeful qualities, and that com- 
fort, from taking as inmates into his houfe, fervants who 
have been in habits of dirty living, or who have not attained 
pradical notions of cleanlinefs and decorum; as from fer- . 
-vants of difierent habits and acquirements. This idea,.«x- 
tended to out-door labourers, will hold equally true-^and 
in order to have them the moft a6Hvely ufeful in their fia- 
tions — to acquit themfclves with judgment and dexterity-— 
and indeed with that ufeful tajle^ which every field emplo}v 
ment requires or admits, they mufl have acquired ftron; 
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M^P^ of decency and of order. This gives m^ of everf 
ilation a bias to exadhiefs and proprictyi ^n every part of 
(heir labours and tb^. mQce they have b^n fo practically 
accu(lomqd at home, fhe more habitua|I][ v'iU tb^ a%|re to 
pcc^leoce abroad. Whether the bufinefs to be 4one be ^ 
ckaniiog of a (table, a p«n> or a fold for cattle; of a fium-yanti 
9 pood in the 'field, the making or mending of g ditch, tEe 
pointing QT plafWngpf a hedge, th^ grubbing up.of we^^scr 
l)xambles, the QT^ic^ of a road, or whatever die in ibcfe 
common offices of the labourer; any or all of tbem iviH ^ 
.done the better, by how much the labpurcir bs^.bcw accuf 
tomed to yalaeconveniencies, and the appearances of neatr 
xie& in and about, bis own dwellii^g. . If he be acoonpyanied 
in his labour by one or more of 'his owa Qhildx^en, tbey wiH 
naturally emulate the tafie of their father — and they will io 
gimgral not £ul to carry thofe ideas of ufeful cxaAoeisi al* 
temately, from their cottage to the field, and firom the fidd 
to their cottage. But if the cottage be fo foiall, or ill-coa- 
trived, fo (battered and miferable in its lights and coverii^ 
and ill-accomoEUKlatcd with g^rd^n groiu]d, ' that it cannot 
be made healthful, pleafant, or profitable, they have not ji 
ceafonable motiye to delight in it, or to e^ercife ingeDuiqr 
;uid induOry about it, in tlieir morning and evening bouOr 
Indeed* generally fpeaking, fqch miferable cribs have fddoa 
any quantity of ground to exercife ingenuity and induiby 
Iti^on. A piece of potatoe ground 15, perhaps, got at a dif- 
tance: — this is inconvenient, by occafioning a wafte of timf 
#^it detaches too much the eye of the father firom his br 
mily— if he delights in his garden, it is in the wrong ptacc— 
order and harmony at his home are the lefs pi:efervcd-r4iii 
•hut is the leaft ol^e£l of his liking — it receives no ceguiar 
Aiare of his (hort attentions — ^he returns to it io the .dari^ 
jnerely as to a den, in whic'^~'*'^'IMnf.lic dowor-fUld fisXP 
%liicb he may depart agair ^1^ ^Vi opea bis 
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But ^ve to a young man, abotit to fettle in a life of ufe- 
,fiil country labour, the lequtfites for ddmeftick fixture and 
enjoyment; give him, at a ceafonabie rent, luch as may^y 
-the 'builder four per. cent. Sox bis qaoney judidoufly laid out, 
a cottage,.iunply but neatly and conveniently built, with two 
or three fleeping-rooms, in one of which his wife may lie« 
in with detached decency— r^ve him a well of water— ^or 
place him by the fide of a running (^eaai->*g^ve him ^t kaft 
half an acre or from that to t^o acres, jqccafionally, of ad- 
joining grojmdr-arvd.^ve him an aflurance of continuance^ 
and of conftant em{doy, on condition of his indoAry atnd ge- 
neral .good condu6l; and you will moft likely lay the fou^ 
dadon isf much happinefi^, and much refpedabilify*— fix for 
life a fiutbfiil and grateful fervant— and add to tlie flrengdi 
of the .country by the moft healdiy population. A fum, 
perhapsnot exceeding 50L or 6ol. thus laid out, at moderate 
intereft, may do aU this ! — For the fiim of 500L or 600L bud 
Qut t^^hfrj (which to many gentlemen would be xx) inoon- 
venience) or at different times, (which to others might be 
.nipre agrecaUe) may be produced a little colony of labour- 
ers, living in neatnds and comfort; a pifiure which, in die 
;9)ind qf a benevolent obferver, would be a more Uvely and 
pleafing proameot ;lhah all the fuperfluous horfes, and ail 
^the dog-kenntis, in the univprfe. The annual expence 
of this human and -humane eftabUfhment, reckoning the 
moft ftri^y, would be only the diflference between four per 
cent, for a fmall fum of money, and what it might be fuppofed 
Ko produce by other common means, out of trade ! Sup^ 
pote one per cent, on the average were loft: this, in figures, 
p;^ijie$ a finking on ten cottages, of 5L per annum ! Sup- 
ppfis, in the extreme, that two per cent, can be loft ; this 
^ouldnot amount to half the expence of one unn^eceflary 
^B^^rr^.W^ isx>%A^ in Uvery ; But when we (;onliUcr 




the advantages of pofleffing ftich a fet of tenants, as hbbuN 
: crs, and the fuperior pldafufe of beholding their happincfS| 
tfaje fcale will abimdantly.turn ia favour of our objed. 

Examples of piihiidripirit^ and 'of found benevolent po- 
licy, riot bhty excite notice but imitation. And ' if one gpi- 

• tteman of fortune in a neighbourhood were to fet, or b^ 
ifiich an example as this, we need not defpair of feeing tht 
^example foan followed, or indeed of its becoming generaDy 

• imitated. Such philanthropy- and found poltcy^ would hafc 
.their mod happy efieds: and become the means of gn- 
- dually exalting an ufeful country lift into that fimpk ui 

proper dignity which really belongs to it. It would not be 

laying-a foundation for indolence, pride, or arrog^mce: thofe 

.inconveniences to fociety are not to be expeAed. from ren- 

,dering laborious men comparatively eafy and happy. . Coo^ 

ftant labour is annexed to this diffufive plan of comfert) 

.and it is toojieceiTarily a main part of the fyfte(nyand a ^^ 

guhtor of the whole, to admit the uluipations of eafe and 

independence. 

The benevolence of many gentlemen may induce them 
to accede to this general reafoning; but fome vrill cbjeSt to 
the rifque of entailing the expence of a number of poor on 
their manors by fettling them on their own eftates^ So far 
as this objedion is founded, even in local drcumftances, it 
muft be admitted to operate as of fome weight -^fdr, however 
generally and fairly the fcheme would promife an exemption 
from incumbrance, by the greateft probability that fuch 
tenants would maintain themfelvcs, and live fupericr to the 
idea of taking pariQi-pay, — yet from fevere ficknefo— the 
-death of parents— and the fmallnefs of orphan children, 
fame inflances of expence may poflfibly occur: aiod we mutt 
not expea, under fuch poffibilities, that gcntlemeh will ftiflc 
the objedion. But in numerous inftances fimilar improve* 
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ments may be made^ivithih the bounds of oottitnohpsrrifliesji 
Aill on their own IandshU;and diat foffidendy tteair 'for gen« 
tkmen to er^ the pleaTufe and partake tftt bede& of fuch' 
ufefvi worics in fbciety. But this objefBon is alfo to be ob* 
viated in another^ and in a more generous nutmid'. On a 
fuppofition that a g^itleman flibuld chobfe to build ten or a 
doten cottages, as aforefaid, on the borders of his own eflatj^ 
the pari(h bdng wholly his own^and that in compliance 
with antient cuftom, he (hould be abated by caution againft 
the expence of paupers. He might (ecure himfelf from fudi 
contingent expences, and at the £ime time improve the con« 
dition of thofe families, by ereSing them alfo into a club or 
friendly (bdety-^that beft of aU provifions for the cafualties 
of life — that beft of all means for exciting and continuing 
the ideas of ceconomy, fobriety, and happinefs. Thefe ten 
or twdve men, by a contribution of one halfpenny per day 
each, out of their labour, would foon eftablifh, under their 
landlord's fuperintendance, fuch 2, fund as would amply fe- 
cure him againft any fuch contingent expence, either by fick* 
nefs or death ; and be an additional fource of rational ddigh^ 
to minds capable of delighting in the happinefs of the ranks 
below them. The trouble of this mode of provifion would 
be the moft trifling — fome one of the cottagers themfdveSi 
as head and fisither of the colony, by his age, capacity, and 
fuperior virtue, would be pleafed vdth the office of colled* 
ing the money, and keeping the fimple account — or it m^€ 
beWained, with the weekly rent, out of the weekly pay, by 
the perfons paying them their wages. This plan may not 
only be confidered as a rational mode of preventing cotta- 
gers from becoming burdenfome to the manor or diffaid in 
which they refide, but it would be letting a pra£^ical example 
of that mode of altering ^e general condition and profpefis 
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of the i)oor> whicjb-fiMfertiow truly alamung^^and which the 
etioiinous burden and incr^e of the poor'srate proclaim 
aloud muft be altered^ or the growing confequenoes will be 
infiipport^bletodieiniddlingclafles. Ithasrbeencontended, 
with the ftrongeft appearance of truth9 by feveral ingeniouf 
writers,— tit has been proved by the writings and pradkt of 
others, and particulju'ly by that able writer and mod bene* 
volent man> Mr« P£ w, of Shafteibiiry^-'-that thejdan of fucti 
contribution, aided by the friendly care and aflUfauvx of a 
few perfons of ftc^y difqretion, in the different diftrids 
through the nation, would totally change the face of the 
country, and redeem tlie whole mafs of poor from that 
wretchednefs in which they too gqierally live, and to whkb 
the prefent fyftem of fupport naturally tends ! 

The late dear feafons, to which we have already alluded, 
fuggefted the neceffity, as moft of our readers will remember, 
of finding temporary fubftitutes for wheat-flour in making 
bread. Under thofe circumfiances, fo much the fubjedi of 
alarm through the country, it was to be expeded that this 
Society (hould give its attention to fuch topicks of ceconomy. 
The mixture of equal parts of good barley a(id wheat, of 
good wheat, barley, and rye, and even in (bme cales with a 
fmall mixture of bean-flour, it has been long known, 
would make a hearty nutritious bread ; fuch bread as would 
not only fufiice to carry the bulk of a country, with caufe 
of thankfulnefs, through a feafon of fcarcity, but fome of 
thofe mixtures might be deemed even pUafant for common 
ufe. To thofe mixtures, it is well known, a large number 
of perfons in country places had fuccefsful and feafonable 
recourfe. But there was one article of farming produce, 
which within the lad twenty years has become abundant 
beyond what our forefathers had any expe£lation o^ and 
which is now defervedly recommended as of prodigious na- 
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tional importance* L e. potatoes: to the ufe of this irtidhi 
in bread it was to be expeded much r^ard (hould be paii 
•i^-and the h£k was fo. This Society was not wantii^ td 
promote experiments which feveral of its moft aSive mem- 
bers were afliduous in making, to afcertain the diimtii 
Utility refulting from the beft proportions of fuch a mixture' 
and the degree of advantage* , It was found to be 91 hSty 
that with no inconvenient trouble, the proportion of one* 
third potatoes to two-thirds of wheat-flour, or one*third. 
wheat and one-third barley^our, (but efpedally the 
former) would make a wholefome nutritious bfead* It was 
found alfo that to take mealy potatoes, frefli bdled and 
peeled, and break them up warm in the fponge, wa$an ad* ' 
vdntageous mode of ufiiig thiim'. The refult of HBtrtnt 
experiments, as to the proportional weight of bread arifii^' 
from the ufe of potatoeil, was various-^-perhaps dependii^ 
on the different degrees of farinaceous fubflance^ in diffeitflt ' 
forts of potatoes, and o^her fmall caufes not eafily alcertaiQ* 
able. But, on the whole, the experiments W6nt to the 
general efiablilhment of an opirtion, which it is not expelled 
will be fuperfeded, that the moft advantageous mode of ufing 
potatoes in poof families is that common One of eating them, 
(imply boiled, either as a complete fubflitute for bread, or of 
brdid and other articles of confumption often eaten toge* 
gether. The late fevere period of trial, and the comfort* ' 
able efFedU felt from a lai^ cultivation of tiiis root, havtt 
tended to confirm the heretofore fuppofed h&^ that what« 
ever (hall be the fuccefs of popular endeavours to bring moft 
land into cultivation^ the extended culture of potatoes is an ' 
objeft of high importance— and that when thdr various 
ufes are confidered, in the immediate fiiftenance of human 
life, and for the fuftaining and fattening (lock, the ij[uiatity 
to be raifed in this country cannot eaffly be too large. Tbaf 
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cultivation, tbetcfore, by the various improved modes of 
carrying it on in the field, and by (hoots which would other- 
wife be (hrown away, and breaking off and tranfplanting the 
young tops .as ^bbage plants, where garden beds may be 
conveniently had for receiving them, is eameftly recom- 
mended. It cannot.be either expeded or defired that this 
culture (hould materially fuperfede that of corn,— -the value 
mi Jirfl confequence of which are not impaired by the va- 
rious difcoveries of the ficpndaij wUvtc o( potatoe crops; 
but as potatoes may be raifed in laige quantities, by a care- 
ful management of odd pieces of land, head-lands, the bord- 
crs of fields, the banks of ditches, the foil of orchards, and 
for bringing forward all rough grounds, for com culture, &c. 
it is the ftrong recommendation of this Society that tfaolc 
olje£b fhould be cTpecially kept in view. 

Another obje(9, of no fmall concern, has occupied the 
attention of the Society of late, and that is, the improve- 
ment pt Cattle and Sheep for general Ji^ck. Of cattle and 
(heep, it is difficult to fay which have been moft the fubieds 
of experiment in difierent parts of the nation, for many years 
paft. Individuals, as was naturally to be expefled, have 
been fometimes prematurely fanguine in favour of particular 
races of animals which had attraded their notice; and ia 
favour of mixtures of different forts, by the breeding of 
which they propofed to obviate fome errors in fize, and fa^ 
pofed imperfe<^ions of fhape, which they concluded had been 
too little attended to by pradical farmers; not foi^getting 
the great obje<S of mod affiduous and fpeculative men, the 
deriving to themfelves as much fame and emolument as they 
could, to comperifate for their labour and expence. Of this 
defcription of men, the late fagacious and perievering B ak£- 
WELL has been eminently diftinguiOied. And perhaps never 
did an individual^ in any age or country, do more towards 
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exciting general notice, or railing a fpirit of greater emula- 
tion, in the department which he chofe. To his memoty 
much refped and gratitude are due, and will not fail to^ 
paid ; while thofe who are fiMlowing his maxims of choice 
and improvefnent, other in whole or in part, and' who are 
endeavouring to confirm his opinions, or to (hew, by ex^ 
ample, wherein they think them imperfeft, will continue 
to render fervice to their country. Such meii are cbiifidered 
with particular regard by this Sodety. 

No fubjedl has continued more to occupy the atten- 
tion of the publiclc^ under the head of agricultural improve- 
ments, than an alteration in the 'fidii of Ttthes* None 
feems to be more the caufe of diflatiisfii£B6n among thie 
a£Hve improvers of land, country gentlemen, yeomen, and 
farmers, who frequient the rooms of tlfiis Society ; and with 
whom, of courfe, the Secretary and the Members of its 
Committees have frequent intercburle. All agree in Ia« 
tnenting that, becaufe the le^flaturie originally thought pro- 
per to fanftion that particular mode of fu'blUlence for the 
minifters of a national church; the confeqiience fliould not 
only be a continued check on imprbveihents, but a rankling 
animofity in the minds of farmers againft the claimants, to 
the injury of a national worfhip : That the original plan, ha- 
ving become long fince altered, by the gradual falc, gift, and 
lay-pofleflion of the greater part of the 'tithes of the king* 
dom, the burden (hould not be fuffered to remain from age 
to age, where every plea of clerical fupport is out of the 
queftion ;— and where the whole fruit is evil, by the perfonal 
intereft of one hy-man being oppofed againft that of ano- 
ther; while the nation, inftead of the poflibility of profiting 
at all by the conteft, muft be doomed to fuffer, till the em- 
barralTment fhall be removed. 
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Under tbefe common views c^the fubjed, many are erf 
opinion that ^o alteration in the mode of tithing, fo far a^ 
concerns the clergy, might take place, on the principles of 
feveral writers in thefe volumes, or in other words, by a com 
rent. Others have preferred, on account of greater fimpli- 
city, a pound-rate on the rent of the land ; the legiflature to 
preibibe a proper ted of trutlH 93 to the reality of the rents^ 
io which teft the claimants in all c^fes of fqfpicion may have 
r^ourfe. Others have propofed .that agricultural fodeties, 
and other bodies, (hould apply to Parljaipent for obtaining 
an ad to compel the fale and purcbafe of all the dthe^ in 
the kingdom, on a £ur valuation by ^ jury; and out of the 
produce of the appropriate tithes, ^e tfftablUhment of a* 
fund, under the guarantee of government, for the more equal 
and comfortable fubfiftence of the deigy,— or (if fucb feco- 
rity be more defirable) for the purchafing of lands, the in- 
come of which to become the property pf the church for 
ever. But the greater number (eem decidedly of opinion, 
that, at any rate, an a£l fpr procuring the total valuation and 
fale pf th^ unappr9priaud tithes (by far the greateft in amount, 
and fuppofed to be the mod rigidly claimed) (hould ))e ear- 
neftly applied for, as a meafure of relief to the country, and 
of publick juftice, carrying its own evidence of expedience, 
both from general fa£b, and the recent alarm of natioi^l 
fcarcity. To thefe calls for the adoption of fo provident a 
ineafure, has, been added the political one of giving fcope to 
population by an increafe of the neceflaries of life, ^d con<* 
fequently adding ftfength to an infulated country, whofe na- 
tural advantages have been the frequent objects of fordga 
^nvy and hoflility. 

The pradicf|bility of doing this, with cpnveni^oe to al| 
parties, has been, and continues to be^ confidently mainr 
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ttined. Tlie lay-proprietor recti Wng in M^ 
of his* tithe eftate, to be fettled by a competent juiy, impaf- 
tially chofen and'folethhly impinneled, cafahbt be (aid to be 
injured. The principle of compelling the ownbr ofprbperfy 
to part with it, by fuch equitable valuation, for the good of 
the whole, ftands fanfiioned by numerous ads of Parlia« 
ment, and is proceeded on every day, in the bufinels of iii- 
dofures, roads, canals, publick buildings, &c.&c. And an 
oppofition to the principie,1n tholfe matters, would be deemed 
a preference of perfonal convenience, at the pofitive txpcnce 
of the publick good. 

With regard to the oWAefi of thberi>Ie btii^ tf it (houl4 
be objected, that fome of them might find it inconvenient 
to pay down the priest Pf ^ tithes ip fee, — thatj it has been 
iaid, muft be granted : But the great increafe in the value of 
lands exempted from dthes, arifing both from the exemp* 
tion and from the probable impibvementi' to be made, wA 
goierally fiirnilh the metnt of b oi rowing' the ihotey, where 
it is wanted; and few men' would think it in evil to be obfi^ 
ged to borrow moneyi even as high as at kgal tntereft^ 't4 
^ rid of the Incdmbrance of tithes. 

I^t, nt all eventsi fiiy the advocates fbr ttti^ iheafbre, ad 
a£t Ihoidd be granted to dmpotuer all oivtiers of lands paying 
dthe^'to lay-impropriators, to call a jury ^nd fettle the Vahie, 
and thefale, whenever fuch land-owners fhall Be defirous f& 
t6 do* A reafimable prior notice of fuch intenti6n in 
atiy • landowner would of courfe be prcfcribedby b^! 
Such open and ddiberatf^ tranfiidions would prechide the 
idea of difScuky on dither fide; and it may be readily con- 
cdnred, that the pro^refs of fuch vohintary adjuffanenti 
through the country, and all the confequent benefits of 
them, woiiU be no* tardy wott. But for a more copious 
ooUeOion of opinionsKNi ttk futjed of titbe^ the reader is 
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iffifred to tbe i^vnerous County^^iicyqrs which have booi 
made upderthe direilioa of t;^/Board of Agrkoltiiiej in 
which thia (ubjeci is abuadantlyuestted on, by roen of 
knowledge and refledion. 

1796. W. M- 
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[By the Sam ft.] 



fTIHE great otjeSs of fuch a Sodety as this are.tbe pio* 
. JL motion of-tbofe various improvements in tbe ma* 
juigement of land, which are at once caHed for by a general 
{Hiblick duty, and by the particular iucnafi rf f$pul^m^ 
which is naturally to be expected in an orderly aixl libenl 
oommuniry^ an ijicreafe which is now. generally oonfidfred 
js a very importaru matter of h6L in ti^ kingdoon 

Political calcttlations have varied, and may be expefie^ 
to vary, about the degree of an incrfafing p^ulatiafi,^a w(c0 
as refpediling the puUick bentfit of an aij^mentation of mam* 
bers; but taking it as a fa£^,.that an increafing call fior the 
neceilaries of human life exilis, (and few will fa^ found to 
doubt it) the duty of an adequate induftiy in ufing the 
means appointed by Providence to fupply it, / • /.to ^ re- 
pleniOi the earth/' is urg^t in the fame proportion. The 
Creator and Preferver of men has commanded it : the prin- 
ciples of benevolence enjoin itr-and the confcioufiids of 
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«i aAive attention ^31 fyrmfli, tathofe the tnoft aniently 
^ondomed for promoting {^blick and privtite faappineli^'a 
fuffident reward. A contmoed increafe^ thetefere, dfri-r 
tional ehdeavourb to the etids in vi«w canft6l'£Edl tbcxtaid 
•the^ggreccate nfefolnera and hontour of this ki6tty^ and tt> 
;idd a tKftinguiftiing idigKity to the highefVof'iti members. 
The contribiKions and aftiyity of the leaftieonfiderMe will 
J}b found impocraht to the whole, and therefore every hufi- 
vidual may find a laudable: incentive to fhitaflitity wliieh 
lies within his fphere. • But forthe aidJof'the nribft pc^t^ 
ful example^ the Sodety mud natiirtiUy 'look to thofe nfM$m- 
bers^who, froovitbe e)cteiff dffhdr^nldihsai^d pofl^oinfy 
hav^'the iaigeff fcope far exeftuin.' Sueh gei^derten havi 
it abundantly in their' power to'give efficacy to. the puhfick 
and patriotick hbours'dfa Society, whofe<:hiClf bufine&it is 
to colled aiid difixife knowiodge. And comparatively hajf^ 
will it b^'for this country^ when many of thofe gentlemen 
ihall became, left fofidtous to increafe- their quantity of 
landed property, than to improvei to the Ailleft exteiWi whiK 
they already have. Daily experience evhices, that a mort 
general and ftrnSi adherence to this pntidple of domeflick. 
policy would be attended' with advahBsiges^ national and pifi* 
yate, which are reaily . incalcalable. To underfiand the 
mode of €6ndu& by which they can render the moft eflen^ 
tial fefvice to the internal profperity of this country^ it bb^ 
cornea neceflaryfor fucfa gentlemen conftamly to confider, 
m the mo(t clofe and particuhr manlier, what are the ufefutf 
improvements of- which their pofleflions are the mod capa« 
ble? In other words, bouJ thif may be rendered the moft 
p^ufftve of humemfuftenance^ and the mo/l numerous inftemces 
rf human conform ? 

Under this general head of enquiry, diflhrent branches of 
improvement prefent themfelves for confideration :«— 
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X 

As,' xft. Whether the neareft lands, or thofe attachediv 
the manfion, be the mott advantageoufly divided^ and ap* 
plied to their moft produ£tive and proper ufi»? — Whether 
the owners occupy any wet or boggy lands, which may be 
rendered oio^ .valuable by elfy draining, or new interiec- 
tions, fo as toinCreafe, to the greateft extent, the quanti^ 
of hqalthy pafture for (heep and cattle? — Whether any 
%iog,..or (keam o^ water, run to wafie, which maybe 
turned on to fome part of the paftures for water-meadow? 
J^Toder thif tdea,^ tbe^ {reat advantage of floattog pQiftur^ 
lands, now generally known, (hould be Well confidered, ia 
comparifon with the frequent unproduAhreneft of variooi 
natural paftures in dry feafons; and that though a ftream 
may be very infignificant in itfelf, and make a very obfinue 
figure through a ru(hy or fedgy ditch, it b fometknes poC- 
fible, by ereding a dam acro(s a particular part of the fireun, 
to pbt^ a head of water, fuffiqent to float toMnf acreii 
l?hich would ptherwife be of fmall ufe. And a too of hay 
per^acre increMed jui quantity, if not improved in qodity, 
befide the future great improvements of the groimd, are ob« 
je£b of piefent and laffing importance.-^ Whether, af^pm- 
curii^ the greateft poffible quantity of graft and bay^ the 
eftabliftiment does ^ot include feme unneceflary betfes^ hf 
wUch top mvch of .that graft and hay is unprofitably con- 
fuhied, inftead of fuftaiining (hpep or cattle for the food ofmmt 
Should this latter be the cafe^ (which |s not unconomon) tbs 
longer fugh horfes are. kept back finom the imirir^ the more 
will the habit of fo keeping them operate as an improper 
eaufe of demand for colis^ inftead oijheep and eattU. 

2dly. Wiiether the dijlant farms are fo divided and ap« 
portioned into large and middle-fized, as to be moft fuitable 
fo the general ftate, or ' gradation, of ftrms in the diUnSti 
and efpecially whether a fmall pafture or gracing fiurm flUa^ 
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pot be advantageouily parted off from a larg^ one; V7hieh» 
by only building a cheap fann-houre» little Ugger than a 
cottage, may mal^e room for another uTefvil farmers a maQ, 
who, by clofe att^tipn to that kind and degree of hufbaodry 
which cai> be managed with a fmall capital, may turn fuch 
portion of ground to an imfvoved account, and be at the 
fame time fubfervient to the greater interefts of the commu- 
nity — in raifing an additional number of young pigs, the 
various kinds of poultry, (locks of bees, &c.-^A fmaU or- 
chard-plantation of half 9^ ^cre, or ^n acre more pr le(s^ 
may be an yfeful ^nd qmamental appendage* to all fuch 
lots of property ; and if the plantation be made duly open, 
the greater part of the grpund may alfo be ufed to advan* 
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* Confidered in an ornamental point of view, fuch a plantation 
is highly important* An orchard in hkomf or ripening nvithjruitt 
}s one of the moft pleafin^ pidures of village j^enery • The fucceC" 
don occupies a confjderable part of the year ; and the produce, in 
fundry way^ of confumptiony is truly 'yaluable. We are prone to 
envy the advantages of warmer climates^ in which the luxuriant 
growth of orangesy^grapesy peaches, nedannes,. $cc. is almoft (pon- 
taneous ; but we, in many parts of our owq country^ negledt the cul- 
tivatioA of fruits congenial to our climate* and perhaps, if properly 
iele^ted and improved, equally delicious or &lubribus. This re- 
mark applies particulaily to many parts of Wales, in which horti- 
culture u ahnoil abandoned. The want of fruits, and the frequent 
eating ^f falted aliments, not the moft delicately cured, ieem to 
have a vifible effed on the coniHtudons of many of theinhabitantSf 
which their ill-fermented malt liquors, where they can be indulged 
in, are but poorly adaptedjto corredl. As the orchards become neg- 
le<5led, the inducement, however ffaran^ ieems to increafe fop 
the deJiruHion even of very good ones, i. e. to prevent their becom- 
ing objects oi plunder. A general exertion for new plantations be- 
^ j^oTOM daily more urgent on Wel(h land-owners, who regard the 
9^beauty and future profit of their domains, were the pleafiire of giv* 
'- ipg a fupply of cheap and pleafant firuit to their tenants, and the- 
WcUh towns, out of the queftion. 
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ti^ in'raifing potatoes, cabbage, &c for the fupptyW the 
familv ; and any fuperfluous produce would always be urefuJ, 
in the feeding cf pigs and cattle. It lias, indeed, been quef- 
tioned by fome gentlemen, for whofe judgment the writer 
entertains much refpe£t,' whether an acre of orchard-ground 
be' equally valuable, communibus annisj with the produce of 
the fame ground in com crops ? But independant of the 
advantage of variety^ there can be little doubt but that an 
acre of orchard-ground, judicioufly planted fo as to admit 
of under-cropping, efpecially with potatoes and cabbies, 
(the digging and manuring for which will improve die 
fruit-trees) mud be more Valuable' than any fucceffion of 
com crops that ccu!d poflibly be raifed at an equal, or even 
fupeVior expence. An exceffive quantity of orcfandii^ b 
not to be coi- .ended for. Leafes on fuch fmall farms being 
far lefs neccfi;^ y M^an on large or middle-fized arable ones, 
they mcy in n^;i-:iri be coi^fidered as (ituadons on which to 
prove rn:l enccurigcthe indu(h7and moral excellence of aD 
^ntcrmcc!i?;tc ciafs of men, who, under a lund and foftenng 
rntror?.;;-c, may be highly Tifeful and exemplary in rural life, 
3dly, Whether the larger farms be duly proportioned, 
^ 1 1 proviHons in leafes be wifely infertedto keep them duly 
)^x*op<?- ticncd, as to pafture and arabUt And whether the 
no^-: hilly and poor fpots of the foil be fuitable for, and tf 
fo, kept fufficiently cropped with, that mod valuable and 
"^/Mient tnklc, fain/oin — which, as a cheap, eafily-ma« 
nagcd, and abundant fource of food, is in many places too 
little cuhtvated, and even known Mf a common olgefUon 
a^'^lnd fuch careful regulations be here urged, /• /• that te- 
nants will, in general, for their own intereft, fo occupy and 
crop, or depadure their land, as to turn it to the beft accomt 
by meeting and' fupplying the greated demand at market; 
we liave to oppofe to this general dod^e the notorious 
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h% t(at the inioUnce^ the car.bjftufsj the uant of fagacity^ 
the obftlnacj^ and the u;^;i/ of publkk principk in tenants, 
are too often found — more enlightened and liberal as may 
be the major part. 

4thly. Whether the important article of wood planta'^ 
tion has been fuf&ciently attended to on every confiderable 
farm? And if not^ whether a fpeedy improvement may not 
be forthwith agreed on (if a farm be under leafe) for a new 
plantation, iri the mod proper place or places, both with 
regard to (belter and ornament; particularly of the befl 
quick-growing trees,, as Scotch and other firs, the JbeU^ 
the Chefnut^ xht Cedar of Lebanon^ and the Larch f Thefe 
trees, exclulive of their beauty, will be found expeditloufly 
valuabie; and will furnifh the means of conflant improve- 
ment in farm and cottage buildings.* The y^Jh^ the Beeck^ 
the Elntj and the Oak^ in many places feem alfo to have 
been too little r^jarded, with a view to the fucceilive in- 
tere(k of future generations. And it feldom happens, but 
fome part or parts of the largeft farms may be feleded for 
a moderate plantation of thefe valuable trees, without any 
material injury, but often to the great probable advantage 
of the tenant, or of future tenants, in open andexpofed 
iituations. — The inattention wliich prevails in many parts 
this country to the cultivation of timber-trees, is a fubje^Sl of 



♦ Even the moft common of timber-trees, (if it be properly catted 
one) " the willow by the water-courfes/' is in many inftances too 
much neglefled. That jdnd of wood for laths and other parpoiet 
has rifen condderably in price of late years. The plantation is one 
of the moft cheap and eafy that can be conceived, and in moft dit 
tridls near towns, plants of moderate Gze will pay 78. per head for 
a feven years' growth. Now, one pound per annum for a fcore of 
willows, growing along the marihy fide of a fingle acrey proves that 
more are wanted. 
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juft regret ! It is a firit {H-incipIe of rural ceconomyy and 
founded in obedience and gratitude to the great Auduv of 
Nature, that men (hould cultivate, improve, and adorn, as 
veil the diftriAs they are bom to inhabit, as the general 
fiate and capacities of their miilds, by all the known means 
iii their power. Local improvement, by labour and (hidy, 
is a kind of inferior creation, which the Creator of the Um-^ 
verfe feems to have appointed as the proper and moft dig- 
nified employment of man. Drearinefs and barrennefs are 
the comparative deformity of Nature's works, and pardy 
defigned as the natural exemplification of an imcultivated 
mind. Plantation, as a provifion for verdure, beauty, and 
ufefulnefs, is the duty of the higheft inhabitant of the kSL 
It is evidendy conducive to univerfal benefit. It provides 
for the fecurity and comfort of animated nature/ It is one 
vrfible mean of maintaining an inte}le£hial intercourfe with 
the exalted Author of ail life and all benedidion ! 

To apply thefe mementos to our own prbfit, let us confider 
the abundant improvements that await the hand of ingenious 
adivity in our country. Not only indofures maybe be^ 
nefited by ornamental (helter for cattle, if judidoufly dit 
pofed, and unfriendly blafis broken fi-om numerous com- 
fields;* but if we extend our views of improvement to 
many of our barren hills and down lands, the objeA be^ 
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* The writer is fortified in his oplnioo of the vail importance of 
a judicious plantation of rows and clumps of trees in open countriest 
by the declarations of men of the firil eminence in corn-£imiing« 
It^ having been often obferved, how great the difference in in the 
crops between thofe parts where a fimilar noxious wind is br^ten^ 
and where unohfiru£led in its courfe> in the fame line of expofure# 
By obfervatioD, moft old inhabiunts and fenrants, on the fame fium, 
are able to point out thofe parts of the fields which, on the average, 
fufier moft from ad verfe winds; and confequently thebeil fituadona 
fiDr pbotiog clumps, and iraail groves, are eafily afcertaiiuible«^ 
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comes equally grand and ebcoura^ng. The whole is not 
to be confidered as the work of this or the next j^eration ; 
but whoever has the powei^ of biginning^ if but on a fmall 
fcale, has the power of banning tofet an example, of which 
future generations will reap the advantage, and may gradually 
carry on, to the delight and profit of their fuccefibrs. 

Nothing has been more common than for men of patri- 
otick m'mds to wi(h to tranfmit the advantages .oipoHtical 
inftitutions, not only unimpaired, but improved, to pofte- 
rity} this is confefledly the true fpirit of patriotifm. It 
has generally obtained the tribute of gratitude and praife* 
Emulation of pofihumous praife is the mod noble, becaufe 
the leaft interefted. Every man who judicioufly plants an 
ufeful tree, fixes a living memorial of himfelf ; the man, who, 
with fuperior ability and judgment, plants a grove, though 
it may at la(t be his lot to be forgotten, may be fure that the 
benefits of his exigence will remain. 

5thly* Wh^her fufiicient care be taken in the leafing of 
farms to prefer tenants of a difpofition to neatmfi in the 
general management of lands; to encourage fuch by parti-^ 
cular commendations; and to admonith the flovenlyand' 
negligent, when they are found inattentive to their duiy?-^ 
For a duty it undoubtedly is, for every tenant, indepen- 
dently of .his general (kill in the courfe of cropping his ani«i 
ble, and of docking his pafture, to have a fpecial regard to 
the cUannefs and neatnefs^ and confequently the greateft 
produflivenefs^ of his hufbandry: a duty which he owes to 
the community, and in the n^efi of which he is a highly- 
culpable member of fociety; for though his bargain may 
be fo eafy, and his foil fo good, that even imder flovtnly 
management he may be able to pay his rent, and get money, 
tiie community is fufifering a conflant lofs by his mifs-ma- 
nagement ; and (till further by his bad example^ fo fiur 
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forth as that example has an ioflnende^on other yoiii^' 
inexperienced fisurmers.* In the prefent (tete of ftfutoHmf 
to which we have alluded^ and for which we otig^t fcda« 
louily to pro^de ; when the general complaint of te iMr 
tand being under cultivation feems fo be too weUnfonndaly 
fpecial care (hould be taken» by the heft poffiUe oeconomjr, 
to render what we have in the ^eateft d^ree produSive. 
A flovenly fartoer is one ci the greateft internal enemies of 
h'ls country. To a man of common difcemment, the ap« 
pearance of many of our lands, in particular diftriAs, is at 
once mortifying and difguftful; to the benevolent and pa* 
triotick obferver, it is often affli£livi. For though the ge- 
neral fertility of this comparativdy^happy ifland, under the 
benign influences of the Author of Nature, is foch, dot 
famine rarely invades, however unworthy of univerfid 
plenty, the mafs of its inhabitants; yet it cannot but be 
known, that pining fear city is the frequent portion of fom^ 
againft whom no particular indolence or moral ^ turpitude 
may be imputable. And this, perhaps, if we except the 
miferable fecret chambers of crowded dries, is more fie« 
quendy the cafe in obfcure villages, and folitary huts in the 
country, than elfewherej in thofe very abodes of poverty, 
which may be nearefl fituated to the field of the floggaid, 
of which we complain ! — Thefe poor people might be much, 
relieved, in a two-fold fenfe, by a conduct the reverie of 



* It is well known, diat on a &rni, where one of die poblick triab 
of ploughs was made for the premiums of this Society, the foil was 
fo full of couch-grafs, that large roots were taken outafter the plough! * 
feverai yards long. The ^rmer was of courfe bantered oo his fy£- 
tem of hufbandry. He afTerted the utility of couch-grafs-fbr feeding 
his cows — ^and lat all better reafoning at defiance, by aflerdng, that 
he had " proved the goodnefs of his farming by laying by 500I. per 
^ an. for /<uMi;7/jr years pafl ! And fo, let /^icias can do better, tiy J ! I 
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4kat under confidontion. They want labouTj by which to 
add an important trifle to their income. The (lovenly 
fanner wants, or ought to know that he wants, an addi- 
tional hand or two, or perhaps three, on hb &rm, to clean 
and fcour out his ditches and drains, to remove his numerous 
thorns, briars, furate, docks, and thiftles, which are fuffered 
to grow, and increafe unmdefted finom year to year, on 
fome of the moft convenient of lus paftures. Such negli- 
gence always operates to the impoverifhment of the foil, 
and to the prevention of more valuable produce in milk, but* 
ter, cheefe, and butcher's-meat, than wcJUld fuffice to liou- 
ri(h, to their hearts' content, ten times the number of thofe 
poor people whom he ought to employ. The corn-fields 
of fuch a man are often a copious mixture of graiii and 
weeds, abundant in proportion to the natural ftrength of 
the foil — the advantage of which he ftupidly counteracts; 
and on his miferable plan, one acre in ten— perhaps, of thofe 
under the plough, one in five — ^is thrown away. This lat- 
ter proportion of lofs, alarming as it fliould be, is not un- 
common even in improved diftridb. On a comparifon of 
the word praflice with that erf the beft known, the propor- 
tion of pofitive lofs will readily be conceived to be much 
greater?* , Tlic national fcale of this grievance is next to be 
confidered j and who, without indignation, can endure the 
pi£lure? 



• Few arc the farms, of any confiderablc extent, on which it 
would not be good oeconomy, and conftantly profitable, to keep at 
leaft one diligent man wholly employed through the year in remov- 
ing thorns, brambles, docks, and thiftles; cleaning (itches, opening 
drains, mending fences, cutting hedges, fpreading mole-hills, and 
the droppings of manure, &c. And ihould thefe various obje<^s 
prpve too few for his employment, (which is not very probable} the 
trimming and turning hills of compoft, (b as to prevent weeds from 
growing and (heddiog their feeds on fiich manui e, will be fare to (in 
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In addition to the compltint cf/huenly farmings tm 
grievances, or fuppoied grievances, are ftiU frequently men- 
tioned at thefe Rooms-^thetooeommcHixonyerfion of con- 
tiguous fnaall farms into large ones, and the Hnmoderafe 
taifinf' of rents ; both thefe e^ils, fb far as they exift, aft 
aoKMig the effef^s of a proper froe-^agency in the bwners of 
Jands^ ¥7hich no A-iend to general liberty can -wifh to tat 
•extingtrifhed. But to haften a corredion of an^vil, fayiair 
and benevolent arguments, addrefled to the heart and thr 
underftanding, is a duty which men in fociety owe to exh 
other, and to thecaafe of wifdom and truth.* 



\ip his whole timet On large inclofed &nns t^wo fuch men mif 
frequently be kept well employed; efpecially where the pradice in- 
cludes the raiCng of cabbage for feeding) and the cultivation of po- 
tatoes in orchards, on banks, and in otherwife unprofitable comen. 
When the advantages of flich objed^s are placed in comparifoD widi 
the wages of a man at about tiuenty pfgunds per annum, the argu- 
ment in their &your muft be obvious; independently of the pleafiire 
ariiing to the farmer, from the fuperior neatnefs of his fields, and 
the credit he will not fail to acquire with his landlord and the pub- 
lick. To gentlemen^ who £uTn thHr own eilates, thefe minote at- 
tentions will not be confidered as lefs important: in addition to tke 
profits dirc^ly refulting from the fyftem, the more extenftve good 
of teaching By example will have its growing influence with tbem. 

♦ Since the firft edition of this Tradl was printed, it has bcco 
remarked to the author, by a Noble critic, who is a moH: able judge 
of men and things, that there is more danger of erroneous opioioo 
under this head, than is commonly imagined* And on the whole 
it is at leaft doubtful, whether lefs injury be not done to the puUick 
caufe of improvement by improper raifing of rents, than by the ex- 
treme reludlance of many gentlemen to raife at all or in any con« 
fiderable degree. The firft, generally fpeaking, excites great ex- 
ertion and improvement. The latter encourages floth, bod fiun- 
ing, and national lofs. Thefe remarks are undoubtedly import^ti 
;ind as fuch are here fet dowx). 
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In general die rife of rents has been coafidered hy the 
owners as a ftimulus to indudry :-r-b naany inAances it hgs 
.doubtkisl)een found fo^ and tbe.experiment h^is ai^were^, 
^without a national djfiidvants^. In others, the too high 
rent, when found hy experience to be infupportable, has 
operated as an inducement to tenants .to become dqfperate, 
and under a (hort leaie, or none at all, to draw out the vir- 
tue of the foil by in^oderate cfop])iqg, and then leave it, to 
the confequent lois and great emt>arrafsment of the owner; 
or, under long leases, to do the fame thing, in order, by 
inducing a compvomife, to get exonerated from their bur* 
den. Such.natural confequences qf high rents will of cqur/e 
operate as a check on the fuppofed evil; but as the nation 
. muft fuffer by all the intervening .^amage and impediment, 
it is a fubjeA which requires the cloieft attention.f 

It is fair to conclude, that few inftances of conne£ling 
fmall farms into laige have occurred, under an apprehenfign 



mm^ 



t The writer, who in thefe remarks alludes as well to fa£ls which 
he has feen, as to thofe reported to him by other perfons^ was for* 
cibly ftruck in one of his laft journies in a fouthern county, with an 
inftance of diikdvantage to the landlord and the country, from an 
extenfive ^rm being in the hands of an adventurous half-bred. far- 
mer at a high rent, or at a rent too high for the degree of improve- 
ment the hxm feemed to have previoufly received. This man, un- 
fkilled and improvident, was beggaring the foil by random experi- 
ments on a large fcale, and a moft flovenlycoarfe of management. 
His chara^er, as a mailer, fo bad, that men would not work for 
him, if they could find employ any where elfe. Broken carts, wheels, 
and implements, were lying about under his hedges, as forornament ; 
and by report of his neighbours, the bailiffs were then in his houfe. 
He had a leafe of a bargain he was unable to manage, perhaps jufl 
long enough to ruin himfelf, and half ruin the farm. Now had the 
fame farm been divided and let, after a litde improvement, to two 
real farmers, even for more mohey— or, on an encouraging Icaie, to 
one really good farmer with fufiicient capital, at the fame rent, how 
^f-idcly different would have been: the profpeftl 
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that the general produce would be leflened ; and many re- 
fpe£bble advocates for large farms arc not wanting to con- 
tend, that the quantum of produce is not on the whole di- 
miniihed. But the proof of the pofition muft be allowed 
by its ftrongeft advocates to be doubtful, and the pra£lice is 
deiervedly unpopular. Some refpeA will be confidered as 
due to popular prejudice, efpecially in a critical period ; and 
it is hoped by numerous perfons, both of this Society and 
among well-wi(hers to the publick tranquillity in gemnral, 
that gentlemen, who are primarily intereftod in the queAion, 
will become more difpofed than ttiey'may have been^ to paufe 
upon the pradice, rather dun haftily extend it. 

Advocate, and Warmly fuch, as the writer of this article 
is, in common with numerous well- withers to their coun- 
try, for a greater proportion of fmall iarms, he is convinced 
that more judgment is requifite than has often been fiippofed 
in the allotment of fuch farms ; for if only the quantum of 
'acres were to be attended to, fuch allotments, efpeciaDy of 
arable, would be often injurious. If, for inftance^ due re- 
gard be not paid to the nature of the foil, but a fmall farm 
fliould be fixed in a very ftrongand tenacious ope, the fnuli 
farmer muft be under peculiar difadvantage : for in order to 
plough and"harrow his ground, he muft keep a team equal 
in ftrength to that of 9 much larger farmer — to that of a 
man who has double, perhaps treble, his number of acres; 
this would be an expence wholly difproportioned to the pof- 
fible profits of his farm ; and fuppoGng he paid no more 
rent per acre than a large farmer commonly does, would 
would keep him in a davilh and painful penury, if he could 
even live. And if fuch a farm (hould be fituated, as many 
large ones are, at a great diflance from a good market-town, 
bis difadvantage would be double, on account of the ex- 
pence of carrying liis produce to market, efpecially fmall ar« 
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ticks, as a little butter, a few fowls of different kinds, eggSf 
&.C. — articles, by the conftant fumifhing of which, this kind 
of farmer is expe(3ed to keep down the general prices, and 
at the fame time to get a comfortable living for himfelf and 
family. The (ituation moft proper for fuch farmer would 
be in a light foil, eafily turned with a light plough by a pair 
of oxen, or two cheap horfes, and in the neighbourhood of 
a market-town, with which he could have cafy intercourfc 
for vending his produ£Hons, and for brin^g.back manurC) 
of which, from the fmallnefs of his means and the ftock of 
cattle he keeps, he would often ftand in need; for fuch a 
fmall farm, managed to beft account, fhould in h& be oon-. 
fidered and treated as a hrge garden. To cultivate in this 
manner fuch fmall fu-ms, would be mutually advantageous 
. to the cultivator and to the neighbouring town, by keeping 
the latter continually clear of unwholefome effluvia, from 
negleded dunghills, drains, and Aagnant places. In fuch 
fituations, the fmall arable farmer, occupying from 50 to 100 
acres, if cleanly and induftrious, will always be found a moil 
refpedlable and ufeful member of fociety. 

Small grazing and dairy farms may alio be conGdered as 
moft advantagcoufly placed in fimilar fituations. The tpp* 
drefTing, to be eafily procured from towns, would contri^* 
bute equally to the produ£tivenefs of pafhire. And perhaps 
it may be held as a general rule, that arable or mixed farms^ 
if ufefully very large at aU, (hould be extended in (ize nearly 
in proportion to the diftance from large towns and cities. 
Some particular circumfhnces, of a local nature, may fur- 
niOi exceptions to this general rule; but a found general 
rule is not rendered the lefs important by fome neceflary 
exceptions. 

If the quantity of grain and butcher's meat, produced on 
fttcb an altered fyftem of divifion, may not be cxpefied ta 
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be more thath oh' that of the prefent proportion of larg^ farm% 
(which, hcrweVer, muft not be gnmted tfs a b&) there feeais 
no goodreribn for estpedirigit to h^ifs. Farmers are not 
ih general found ftudious of turning each foot of thdr groand 
xo the liioft profitable purpofe, in proportion to the largen^s 
of %ht quantity they hold;*-»they are not in general clemd} 
iK that proportion ;— -their fcale of fanning is not confidered 
1A et)uaHy fivourable with a fmall one, to the excdience of 
the dnlt'hujhndryj by which a larg^ proportion of feed is 
fared. And it is mod certain, that from fituation, as above 
pOirited o^t, and the power of minute attention, the market- 
able prbduce, which the (hiall drilling fanner will^'fumifh, 
ought to be, for his number of zctcSy more in quantity than 
the large farrher can ; and will be more various in ulefiil 
articles than that fanner will think it Worth his whik to 
produce; eonfequcntly the opinbn feems a fair one, that the 
puUick wouki be better and more varioujly fupplied. And 
while fuch a varied fupply of the fmalier articles of necefllty 
may thus be e^tpeded from the fmall farmer, as eggs, fowls, 
butter, new cheefe, fmall pork, a part of our veal. Iamb, and 
fmall mutton, i^th the addition of field-peas, turnips, pota- 
toes, &c. \ we may with equal propriety look to our lafger 
and more diftant farms for our chief fupply of com, larger 
mutton, bacon, and beeves. Thofe more abundant and ex- 
penfive articles are more compatible with the capitals em- 
l^oyed on a large fcale of farming, at greater diAances 
from the publick markets, and chief places of confumptbn. 
Indeed to experience itfelf we miy fafdy appeal. 

Thofe who are acquanted with the prefcnt ftate of Wales, 
t^now well, that though the fize of farms be cOnfideraUy 
increafed of late years, tlie warm attachment of the multi- 
tude to their native foil arifes from their having yet abun- 
dant cauie of fuch attachment, on account of the nutherous 
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fsiall convenieiit.teDemenrS) into which thecountry is di^. 
vidcd; and io.companfoa qS which^ the mandy poi&blc im-^ 
provements of €QEKl4iQA by. r£Vfilutian m^ cpnfiderod, as 
they ought to be, bqt s^ duft in the bahincc • Hence, whea 
tl)c Fre^ioli landed at Fifguard, the unanimity of the nu^ 
merous little farmers, their wives and children, urged them 
in defiance to the (hore, almofl without a finglc inftance of 
apparent difaffedions and this prominent feature of fidelity 
at once put an end to the invafion, nearly without blood-< 
(bed !-^May this trait in the charadler of ancient Britons 
be ominous of a general and lading difpofition through tltt 
whole of an united country, pofleifing within itfelf fo many 
natural means of happinefs, and dignified independence! 

If that attachment be fo ftrong in a part of the country 
where fuperior fiirming, and confequently wealth finom 
fanning, are rarely known — how much ftronger may w« 
exped them to b^ in di(lri£ls where the fyftem c^ manage- 
ment is better, and the opportunities of advantage, by pro* 
per exertion, fo much fuperior! The moft certain and 
expeditbus way of flrei^hening the government of a coun- 
try, is to multiply (and this can never be too often rq)eated) 
the number of inhabitants who have perfonal property in its 
foil ! Tlie fteady, fiurdy example of one fmall induftrious 
farmer, fandioned in hb indufiry by a Icind landlord, ifilt 
over- awe half-a-^do^en diflbhite jourojeymen and diforderly 
mechanicks; while a numerous pealantry, rendered happy, in 
their cottages, connected with a little garden, orchard, and 
potatoe^ground, may be made their examples in fobriety and 
due fubordination. And to fucb ao influential pi<Shire of 
content and quietude, the large mafter-*manufadurer may 
be beholden for much improved moraliQr and decency among 
thofe dependent on bis employment. For in a conunercial 
oountry, where the iburces of empbyment'muft fluduaccf 
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the bed County for the quiet of the loweft ranks muft be 
founded in habits of ceconoaiy and order)/ living. 

A radical knowledge of the true principles of general 
plenty, popuhtion, and content^ in- the country diftrids 
through the nation, will bed qualify country gentleaien to 
ad in Parliament with fuccefs; and to maintain that im- 
portant dignity to which they have Uie moft natural and 
proper right. Their language in the fenate will aflfume a 
proportionate tone of rational authority, founded in know- 
ledge and experience; and prove the grand counterpoifi: 
of mere acamedicd and theoretic elocution. The coofi* 
dertce of the nation may, under fnch auTpicious circum- 
ftances, be expeded to reft, on a large (cale, with fiich ex« 
perienced men; and the happy increafe of their number 
through the nation, would render the ta(k infinitely meie 
diiBcult than heretofore for adventurous perfons, little 
known but in the circles of trading monopoly, and wealdi, 
to fupplant them in the important periods of Parliamentary 
de£Uon: — a fource of danger this to the real interefts of a 
great agricultural, as well as trading country, firom which 
it is to be feared many difadvantages have long been fUt to 
arife, without the means of an adequate remedy ! 

A principal object which has continued to engage the 
Society's attention, has been the important one of improv- 
ing the general (kill in liveftock. This is an objed con^ 
fefledly of great national confequence. And it cannot but 
afford much pleafure, and a moft favourable pre&ge of 
fuccefs, to fee men of the firft rank and influence turning 
their attention from the comparatively-barren amufementfr 
of the turf and of the chace, firom unprofitable horfes and 
dogs, to thofe animals deftined for the aid of manufafhires 
and the food of man. Of fuch men this Society may boaft 
a confiderable acquifition of numbers. It is nov? becoQ^ 
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a great nitiocial queftion, fVhat race §f n^at cattlij /bf^ 
and iven fwintj are to be confidered^ or by what degrecf 
ef admixture they may be made^ the moft profitable fir a ge* 
neralfuppfy rf animal food? This queftion proceeds on % 
Ajppofition, now extenfively received as a fadl, that it is prac- 
ticable to increafe, in a confiderable degree .within the year 
(and without materially leflening the quantity of grain for, 
iale) tlie quantity of animal food heretofore produced on th« 
lame land, and that food oi better quality^ or, in other words, 
more valuable^ by leiTening the coarfer, and increalSng tlie 
, finer and more profitable, parts of the animals ; alfo by felec-* 
tion and admixture in breeding, to increafe the difpofidon 
to fpeedy fattening and a fpeedy accretion of fledi and fat 
on thofe parts which are the moft valuable for food, by the 
pound weight. The efFe£b of thefe purfuits, it is evident, 
muft be placed to the fcore of benevolence, in a confidier- 
able degree i inasmuch as it goes to promote the means of 
keeping down the price of animal food, and affording a 
better chance to the labouring clafTes of getting a little 
more nutritious meat, than they could be likely to do were 
fuch improvements neglected. And when the rapid pro?* 
grefs of canals through the country is confidered, by which 
oeconomy it has been fatisfadorily (hewn, that a confider- 
able leflening of the demand for hordes will be made, and 
confequently of their confumption in corn and hay, beyond 
the proportion of iefTened foil for the canal room ; it is ex- 
peStcd the advantage of a larger fupply of animal food will 
be gradually felt. At any rate it is to be hoped, that by 
thofe means the increafed fupply of /uch food will be found 
proportionate to the d^ree of populatiQn,.in which, as afore« 
faid, tlie country is fuppofed to be augmenting. 

To provide for the greateft fcale of numbers, and of con« 
fequent want of fuftenaoce, is an ohjeSt of ncceflary exer- 
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lion ; and andcr that Suprente Providence which governt * 
all things, thofe exertions may become powerful ooeans of 
national (Irength and profperity.* 

The fpecies of animals whicli is underftood by the term nuA 
cattle^ is confeflbdiy a noble and graceful ornament of our paf'^ 
ture-iields. l^he varieties ariling from climate, fituadoo, 
foil, and other lefs-known caufes, are objedls in themfelvcs 
of curious obfervation and (hidy.-^The varieties, and (hades 
of difference, are almoft infinite; the difference in ftrengthi 
ufefulnefs, and beauty, are no lefs remarkable ; and the whole 
of the fubje(fl affords fcope for continual reflection, (kill in the 
preference, and ingenuity in the arrangement for pfopagatioa. 

It is not wonderful, that in an age of curious enquiiy 
and experiment, men (hould be found devoting much of 
their attention to the improvement of this animal as a fcience. 
The progrefs, fo far as it has gone, has rewarded both CU'* 
riofity and coft. It mud be obvious to reflexion, that tho' 
the Handard of its beauty and perfedlion be not eafily fixihle 
in the general opinion, there are general principles attain* 
able, by which comparative excellence may be ufefully de** 
termined; and thofe principles feem to be growing towards 
maturity. There are fome particular (hapes and features of 
the animal, which, at firft view, feem to challenge a common 
confent, to the charaSer of comely and beautiful. This 
diftindion is the more fpeedily and fully difcovered by thofe 
who, fi om the mod conftant habits of obfervation, are bcft 

acquainted with the hidden qualities commonly attendant on 



• In the moft important point of view in which thefe ittbgfe^ 
can be confidered, /. e, the moral, the ferious obferrer of improving 
art and nature may indulge a hope, that \i\\.h^a gco J for a imaller 
fiumbcr of inhabitants to live and be thankful for the means of com« 
fortabic fuftenance, the combined objcvEl may in itfclfbe amiable and 
worthy, in proportion to the extent to which it may'be carried. 
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particular (hapes and appearances; but moft obfervers agree 
in foon pronouncing where beauty or deformity, fymmetry 
6r its oppofite, remarkably appear. 

In the variety of opinions, not yet reduced to a certain 
ftandard, it is not fettled that the greated difpofition to the 
moft profitable fattening, in neat cattle, is proportioned W 
what is generally confidered as the moft beautiful ftru£luce 
of the animal ;. particularly with regard to the mould of 
the body. But few will be found to doubt, that fuch a 
difpofition is commonly conneded with fome chara£ieri(Hcs 
of the general frame, (conftituting what is commonly called 
iimUine/s'y) as for infiance, that the fmaller and finer the 
head and neck, the finer and clearer the horn, the more 
Kvely the eye, the clearer and more delicate the mouth 
and nofe, the firaiter the back, the deeper the body, the 
fmaller the bone below the knee, the thinner and loofer 
tile (kin, the finer the hair, &c. the greater is the probabi- 
fity of expeditious and profitable fattening. 

For a breeder to poiTefs correfl notions of the fources of 
improvement it is neceflary to confider, where the moft 
complete animals for this purpofe are to be found, in a fhte 
of nature. Analogical reafoning may induce a general opi«^ 
fiion in favour of finding thofe animals at home, natives of 
the climate, which may be moft ufeful and profitable in that 
climate. The probability is, that they will be found there 
in the mo/I confider able degree; although an opinion lias 
been formed, as an exception to the general rule in fome 
cafc^, and for fome purpofes ; an opinion formed alfo by 
analogy, from the known improvement of our horfcs by 
admixture with the native races of Arabia. This advantage 
may be real with rcfpeA to fpeed^Jlrength in proportion to 
thejizcy and as to beauty \ but whether as to an increafed 
difpofition to matuie and to fatten^ (main points of import- 
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ance in the Improvement of neat catde} is not (a clear. 
That quicknefs of Aep> and ilrength in proportion to fize, 
(both important for draught) may be imparted to the ox by 
fiich admixture, is little doubted where the experiment has 
^n fairly tried. Thefe advantages are fuppofed to have 
been afcertai^ed by an admixture of the lighter, faialler- 
boned French, Norman, and Guernfey, with Ibme of our 
own. But whether this produ<3ion has been fuperior b 
thofe refpedls to the unmixed natives of our own fouthera 
and fouth-weftem counties on the coaft, is yet qonfidered 
by feme as doubtful. Others (Irongly maintain the aflSr^ 
matives and this is no fmall proof of the general excellence 
of both. To our own counties on the coafts, and perhaps 
preferably to thofe parts of the coafts la(l-mentioned» we 
may expe£l to refort for our own pureft and mod valu^)k 
breeds. Devon and Suflex prefent themfelves for our ap« 
probation. The general fimilarity is (Inking; but fome 
difference, as to cparfenefs about the head and heck^ appears 
againd the SufTex race. 

In proportion as we recede towards the centre of the 
nation, we difcover the effeds of accidental mixture, in a 
vail variety of colour, (ize, and fhape; of comparative 
beauty and dumfinefs; difHcult to be defcribed. An al- 
mod equally heterogeneous mixture may be difcovered, as 
the produce of the interior parts of Scotland and Wales. 
Nor is this variety of deteriorated animals to be wondered 
at, when it is confidcred how inattentive, till of late years, 
have been the great majority of breeders to ieIe£Uon and im- 
provement, in the propagation of neat cattle. The pro- 
curing of the number wanted in the (horteft way ihould 
feem to have been the main obje^Sl in view, till a more ge- 
neral intercourfe of breeders, by means of improved roads, 
became favourable to comparative obfctvation and know- 
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ledge. An attentive comparifon of propagated deformity, 
with the lefs mixed and more beautiful droves from the 
dearer, wanner atmofphere of the fouth-weflem coaft^ 
could not fail to ftrike and fuggeft ideas of more careful 
^ management in the bufinefs of breeding. Thus we feeni 
to have been indebted for new taft'e. From whatever local 
caufe or caufes it has arifen, the hOi feems to be generally 
admitted in thefe weftem counties, that the county of 
Devon furnifhes the mod uniform and generally- valuable 
race of neat cattle for the moft important ufes, and particu- 
terly for the purpolcs of improving by mixture the ftock of 
interior diAri£b. Nearly fimilar may, perhaps, be the ad- 
vantage of drawing aid from Suflex to diftrifis nearer that 
county. Other kinds of admixture, for counties nearer 
approaching to northern and eaftern (hores, may poflibly ht 
deemed equally important to them. 

The partialities of the inhabitants of different diftriSs to 
thofe animals they are moft acquainted with, and which 
diey can moft eafily procure, are not unnatural; and whilt 
thofe partialities are conne6led with a growing care to feleA 
for breeding the faireft and fineft individuals of the different 
races and mixtures; the general advantage of improvement 
might be going on, though with unequal fuccefs. An 
uniform progrefs muft not be expelled ; and the ftandard of 
perfe£iion will never be fixed. There is, however, oat 
great foene of comparifon and inftrudlion to which breeders 
cannot be too attentive, for ftoring their minds with the 
principles of this fort of knowledge, and that is — the Lomhn 
market. There they will find, weekly, the moft varied 
aflemblage of (hape and peculiarity, which any fpot, per- 
haps, on the habitable globe can fumilh. But if fymmetry 
and general excellence are valuable at once to the breeder 
jmd confumer, there the inhabitants of the Weft of En^and 
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aity difcover tibe advantages in their own favour, which may 
at leaft ferve to (atisfy theoo, that they have no need of reibit- 
ing to difiant BritUh diftrifb for improvement of neat cattle. 
There the Devonlbire beafts, both oxen and females, and 
thofe of a mixture from that county, will bear the teft of i 
clofe comparifon with all others around them. The obvious 
6nenefs of bone and offal, and large quantity of valuable 
flefh, in proportion to the weight of the whole animal, and 
in comparifon with the far-greater /part of the market, are 
confpicuous, and we nuy fidrly prefume, indifputable. 

The extreme coarfene(s of a very larg? part of the beafla^ 
fometimes brought to that vaft market, may fcrvc to ccm- 
vince an inteliigqit obferver, that a wide field lies (till open 
for improvement ; however fimple and obvious the prin- 
ciples are on which that improvement might have been long 
fince carried to comparative perfeSion. 

The continued zeal of the members of this Society to- 
wards the attainment of fuch an olyefl gives feme caroeft 
that it Will be attained. The publick ploughing-contefls 
particubrly the lad near Piper's-Inn, may be confidered as 
fully proving the excellence of Devonfhire oxen, and thoie 
mixed with French, for fpeedy and effedual labour ; info* 
much, that their eafy performances, on that occafion, have 
become difcredited in other counties. And the expedition 
with which tliey fatten, after many years of profitable la- 
bour, and the fuperior price they will generally produce 
from the butcher, are undoubted proofs that the growing 
preference is well founded. 

The French, or Norman, race, fo generally heretofore 
prized for milkinefs, gentlenefs, and hardinefs of living, 
will not fail to grow in eftecm, for refining and bringing 
back to a better quality all coarfe and mongrel (lock, with 
which they ihall be mixed. And the Aature to which oxea 
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of this race will grow on moderate^ but efpeciaHy on ^Mjf, 

-iitiepy* is an anfwer to any obje6lion raifed againd the di- 

' minutive fize of the cows. But however fome weftem gen* 

rtemen and breeding farmers may withhold their aflent from 

the advantages hereby held out, (and fome fuch exceptions 

are to be expeded) one principle mud be contended for, jn 

^tbe concurrent language of experience and (kill in this 

Socie^) That no offsprittgy if it can 4fi 'avoided^ Jhouldbe raifed 

iomaiiirity but from the fimfi'bonedf cltanefl^headed^ and beft^ 

'fiifhid sf every fhck^ both nude and female. By a clofeadhe* 

4enoe to this rule, the improvement that might be made, 

mta among his own (lock, by almoft any breeder, in a few 

-years would become finking, important, and influential. 

A dofe adherence to this principle of choice at home, ai^ 

«in oocafional purchafes at publick markets, will foon con- 

'iFince any man of common fenfe, how unneceilary it is for 

common farmers to give the enormous prices we have fomo- 

«|iines heard of, for chances of improvement in horned cattlel 

SHEEP. 
Of this animal little remains to be faid, in addition to the 
remarks which have been already made in former pages of 
the Society's publications. That no particular defcription 
of (heep is likely to be pronounced by the general voice as 
heflfor all fituaiiom^ is clear; and the fa<Sl is confirmed by 
progrefllve experience, and the founded reafon. That die 
Leiceflerjhire^ or what are called by the (heep-breeders of 
that county the new Leiceflerft)ire^ fort, is growing jn efti- 
mationy^r inclofure^ is certain. And it mud be noted with 
pleafure, that among the improvements of thefe breeders 



* This fa^ has been fully exemplified, under the care of Mr. 
Davis, m the park of the Marquis of Bath, at LongUaty and may 
be frccjucntly confirmed by ohfervation in Snutbfield market^^ 
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liat of wooVis faid to be increafing. If by any happy erbfs* 
ing and care they can carry this objeft confiderably further 
without lofing any valuable peculiarity of carcafe for expe* 
ditious fatting and general confumption, they vviU render a 
further very material fcrvice to their country. Whoever 
looks over the largeft Smithfield market, will fee abundant 
evidence of the eftimation in which the new Ldcefterihire 
carcafe is held; and though when fiitted to the enormous 
degree in which it has been exhibited at Bath, the meat 
ceafes to be a delicate article, either to the fight or taile — 
the new Leicefterihh-e mutton moderately fatted, as it (houU 
be, is undoubtedly a good article for the nation. It has been 
•a matter of frequent enquiry. What can be the motive for 
laying on fuch a quantity of fat, as the Society has been fit- 
qoently treated with the fight of? — ^It has been asfirequently 
fiud by perfons enquiring for the reafon, that utility does not 
appear in thi$ matter— -for fuch a quantity of fat cannot be 
tutsn frejhy and if faltedj fuch mutton is far inferior to baam 
if not more coflly.* The anfwer commonly fuggefted has 
been, that the fcheme was doubtlefs intended to (hew, to 
what degree of iatnefs fuch (heap were capable of being fed. 
This has dill been unfatisfadory, becaufe it has been readily 
fuppoTed, that almoA every other race of (heep may be made 
equally fat, on paftures and food ^adapted to fat them-— and 
fome in company with Leicefters. The better objeds would 
be to (hew by example, What is the degree of fetnefs moft 



* Some flrong advocates for this kind of flock have doubted, of 
feemed to doubt, whetlicr pig-meat can be rendered cheaper thaa 
lyiutton. The vaft difference in the article of fecundity is, howeTer> 
{o far forth, in favour of fwine ; the expence of fattening, per lb. 
weight, is another branch of the quefHon Icfs eafily determinable; 
ind *wooiis anobjc^ of great collateral cotifequcnce. But coniiderc^ 
apart from this lafl article, it would mod likely be found, that fwioc 
•f amiddle fize may ofteo be rendjered cheapeft bythepouod wei|^t« 
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proper for any flieep lor general conTumpdon; and how 
feon, on a given kind of common food, the animal may be 
cxpeded to attain that ufeful d^ree of fatne(s ? 

The South-Down race, at once for indofures and for 
down-walks, are growing in repme after progreflive trial. 
The fuperior quality of the wool oif this latter race, added 
to that of the mutton, will not fail to enfure a continuance 
of the eAimation in which they are held, in a large part of 
South-Britab. The increafing zeal of the Suflex farmers 
(or improving,- by fele^on and care, their native and in- 
valuable breed of fheep, cannot be too much applauded. 

On the topic difeledlion for hr tiding^ admonition cannot 
well be too urgent. For the difadvantage arifing from the 
neglefi of it is one of the greateft in the mifmanagements of 
a flock; and than fuch negle£t, in common practice, no« 
thing has been more frequent. By that kind of attention 
which is fometimes paid to feleflion, we occafionally fee 
refpe£bble farmers bring their flocks to great uniformity kJL 
fize, and in fome of the long-legged races and mixtures to 
a gigantic flature; as though all excellence confifted in the 
largenefs and bold appearance of the animal, bearing a 
prodigious pair of horns upon a large head, and ftanding oa 
1^ of equal coarfenefs ! The fleece, if rc^rded at all, is ' 
r^rded with fmall attention to the finenefs of the pile, and 
elaflic quality for clothing manufaAure. The reverfe of 
this condu£l would be attended with no extraordinary 
trouble: true critical attention might be eafily paid — habit 
would render it familiar and delightful — the advantage in 
ultimate profit would be certain. 

It is natural for a man to be attached to a flock of his 
•wn breeding, and a kind to which perhaps his anceflors 
Iiad been accuftomed; a total change is a ferious thing; 
and fuch a change fliould never be lightly refolved oa, or 

VOL. II. z 
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witliout a fair comparative experiment, on a Ardent kakf 
againft a whole race of (heep. But obliinate iaanedulity is 
the enemy of all improvement. 

Time and obfervation will (h^ how far difiri^ and bed 
clrcuniftafues will aflfed the continuance of thofe chanider- 
Ulics, which are now fuppofed to belong to the race cf 
animals in queftion. Tlie natural bounds (if there be fucfa] 
of prefervation as to lhapeyfi%iy and vumI^ may ever be diffi- 
cult to afccnain — and long fbges of obfervation may elap(^ 
from the prefent d^ree of knowledge, before the idea, now 
fpeculative, may become verified, whether any fuppoCed 
peculiar race of (heep, or other ufeful animals, will, or iriS 
not, materially change by continued propagation in a new 
ifituation ?^— If the fa A be, that original differences were 
naturally produced by peculiarities of various diffaiSb, it 
will, perhaps, not be doubted, that any confiderable remove 
of any particular defcription of fheep, will be unfavounbk 
to the perfe6t continuance of their chara<3eriftic8. But 
thefe refl[e6lions, however well founded, may furnifhnojuft 
reafon againft real advaritagcs of frequent removals and 
trials of thofe races, faid to be found, on the whole, tbc 
moft profitable. 

WOOL. 

The progrefs of particular branches of our woollen-ma- 
nufadtures, and the particular ftate of European politicks, 
have lately contributed to raifc the price of Spanifh wod 
to an uncommon height, proportioned to the difficulty of 
importation. This gradual efFeft has at length alarmed the 
fine broad-doth manufa£hirers, and apparently fo Ac 
Board of Agriculture. Much is due to the timely exertions 
of all publick bodies, adluated by patriotifm, and moving 
vith difcrction, efpecially in critical times 5 and if their 
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cxertioiis fiumid even faS of the fuccefi tbey aim at, the 
motive is good, and will diredly or indirec^y produce fome 
good efFedb. The publick mind mnft on many bccafions 
be Aimulated, before it will feek expedients, or underAand 
the power of devifing them; and no effort, on the great 
whole, can be ufidefs in the field of knowledge. 

Any effort to fupply^ from native produce, the place of 
a foreign import, in fo great an article of confumption as 
wool, may prove ineffe£hial ; and, on our prefent fcale of 
manuiaSure and trade, moft likely will do fo» It may be* 
found impoffible to fupply all our looms and merchants 
from our own flocks, however improved— however at- 
tempted to be multiplied; but though multiplication cannot 
be puftied beyond natural houtads^mprovement of our 
flocks, by that felefiion and admixture which have been 
already dwelt on, may go fan Jufl as iar as it can be car- 
ried wifely, it is our duty to carry it. And though the 
fyflem of driving our flocks over the hills of extenfive dif- 
tri^.to counterad varieties of atmofphere, cannot be 
realized here as in Spain ; we may by feleflion, by crofling, 
by cotting in winter, &c. gradually add a .much larger num- 
ber of fine fleeces than the difference between . ** 300,000 
and 500,000"* annually. And, perhaps, much more than 
this may be done, with fome national advantage too, as to 
the carcafe, without materially trenching on the fupply of 
diflSorent kinds of wool wanted for the various other wodlen 
manufaSures of the kingdom ; the lofs of any of which 
muft be guarded againft. But if, after all, there be found 
exifting pofitive reafons why we fl)ali want a foreign im«^ 
port of this raw material, thofe pofitive reafons need not fe« 



* See the fpeech of Lord Somertule to the Board of Agric^U 
ur^y ^:LTch 14^ •1799. ' ' 
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riottfly alarm us. Our tikd and known abKtjr t6 fwdiafe 
and paji fo long as that ability liAt, (and it wU laft aa 
kmg as foreign demand for our broad-doth) . wiU always 
fecure us a proference, dtfeSly or indireAlyy in ferogp 
markets. Any oxoeption to this rule muft be temporary^ 
and will moft likely be gradually reAified, when it (hall oc* 
dir; for even a fcardty will foon be foibwed by a reflux 
and abatement in the market, as m the cafes of moft odnr 
marketable articles. In the mean dme there can be no 
doubt, but that for home confilmption the quantity of £ng- 
lilh wody fo far as it can be fpared for making beft dodi, 
may be rendered fufficientl; fine for all the purpofcs of 
warmth and decency. Thefe confidtations may fierve to 
fyt the minds of Englifhmen much at eafe refpeding appna- 
henflons of any permmant difficulty, or advance in the price 
of Woollen-dothing. Com, fruits, and fat and lean animals 
vary in price, according to the genend demand, and die 
quantity on the market. So aUb cotton, hemp, flax, filkf 
to99ly &C. and we have fmaU reafon to apprehend, from the 
prefent ftate of Europe and its manufa^tmres^ that tfab 
country is in danger of fuffering any material pr§bikiium 
or rivaljhip. 

Thefe confiderations are judged feafonable, bj* way of 
balance to the otherwife gloomy idea, that our power of 
home fupply is unequal to all our demands for wool; and 
that it mufi be unequal feems dear, from various points of 
cdculation. For if it be true, as has been fiated, that in r 797 
were imported into this country more than 30,000 packs, 
each about 2cwt. or 6,72o,ooolbs. of Spaniih wool; thsf 
in a time of peace an average import of 25,000 pados, or 
5,6oo,ooclbs. may, according to former averages, be re- 
q[uired} and that, reckoijiing 2ilb. to the fleece, and allow- 
ing for cafualtics, fevtral millions of a dd it i o DftI fliecp and 
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lanbs in this country would be required lo CuppLy the 4^ 
mand, weooidd not expert to augment oMr flock of (he^p ia 
that proportion, without changing the tafte of the inh^bi-: 
tants very largdy from other articles to mutton, as food. 
And couM we even do that, the large dc^reaie of the num«: 
ber of beeves and calves muft alarmingly degreafe the home 
fupply of neat (kins for leather ; the different kinds of which 
have already advanced-far more in price than wool has donew 
Nor is neat leather fo little imponant, but that a proportion* 
sdhle increafe of imported (kins muji be had, under all the 
expenfive difficulties that may poffMy attend it v-*-peTltapt 
greater at fixne future time than the import of wool itfelf. 

Refpeding Engii(h wool (undoubtedly a very imponant 
article) a general complaint exifts, that the growers of tm* 
proved fleeces are now unable to procure from the buyers a 
price for fine forts, proportionate to the improveaiCDt of 
quality. This diiboura^ng circttm(hnce operates much 
againft improvement; and for this reafon it has been lug- 
gefled, that it n defirable to have convenient local depofi^ 
taries for fine wool, in principal parts and places, near the 
clothing manufiidDries, to the end that a better diftin^oa 
of the prices may be made and fettled. Such an alteratioa 
mu(t be gradual; but the fboner a beginnii^ is made, dia 
better encoun^ement will be tecured for our home improve* 
ments of quality. In the Weft of England, the chiefooni* 
market towns, and the port of Hriftol, are coofidered as the 
moft favourable places for the eftabliOunent of fuch ofeful 
marts. Wooi, to tbofe towns, may eafily be fisnt on loadf 
ef com, and by tiidiDg veflels. 

SWINE. 

Another branch of practical improvement b live dod^ 
thoogli not the woA elegant^ ouq be coofideredy in bum 



points of view, as little inferior to the Wo (ot tgjc &s^ L t . 
Jivine. The importance of this article hat long been ac- 
knowledged, by its general ufe in vidualling the people of 
numerous countries, ancient and nKxIem, What may have 
been the d^ees of attention paid to the dioicc or impfxnre- 
ment of fwine in other countries, or by our anoeftors in 
this, may be a fubjed not eafily fettled, were the enquiry of 
more importance. But from fome caufet, oomiefted pei^ 
haps with the natural indelicacy and unpkafimt effluvia of 
the animal, it has been lefs efteemed as an article of live 
ftock, than from its importance it deferves; and^ compara- 
tively, few fermers (who are moft commonly the breeders) 
have been known to pay much attention to its fidedion and 
improved (hape. That negligence, however, has of lata 
^ven place to confiderable care and judgment in many of 
our modem improvers of ftock. And never did a negle&ed 
animal promife fairer to reward fuch attention. 

Whether we confider bacon and pork as fubAantial arti- 
cles of food generally reiifhed when well cured, or as artides 
which may moft expeditioufly be brought in aid of a coun* 
try, in a time of fcarcity, the hog is of incalculable value. 
The vaft variety of refufe liquid, and of v^etable fubftances, 
too frequently wafted, by which this animal may be partly 
fuftained, in numerous fituations as well as in farm-yards, 
befides the value of its manure for gardens, orchards, and 
ferms, are better known than regarded. And few are the 
country cottagers, having the benefit of a garden, or even 
tradcfmen in towns, who have any confiderable back- 
ground, but may conftantly fuilain one or more pigs, and 
cafily bring them to a fize for pork, at fmall expence. ' But 
much of this convenience will depend on the i/W of fwine 
which (hall be generally propagated for fale — and fomcthtng 
•B the expofure and conffruftion^ for draipage and cleanli- 
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ncfS) of the ftles in which tley are kept. Proverbial as is 
the dirtinefs of fwine, perhaps few animals will better pay 
for a little attention in a confined (late, by a conflant drain- 
ing away of their dung and water. T'hefe lad obfervations, 
indeed, are chiefly applicable to fwine of a fufficient age to 
be confined for pork or fmall bacon« For porkers, the far- 
mer, who thinks it worth his while to cultivate this kind of 
Aock, lias particular advantages of yard-room, in wliich 
they may range at large without further confinement than 
convenient boundaries around his houfe. And the expedi- 
tion with which a litter of pigs, of a natural fmall (ize, will 
grow almoA fufficiently fat in the open air, and on the com- 
mon produce of the farm-houfe and gardai, aided by a little 
refufe corn, is trul]^ encouraging. 

This humble animal appears to fumifh an exception to 
the general theory before-mentioned, that thofe articles mojl 
advantageous in any climate may be expected to be found as 
the natives of that climate. For however valuable our native 
fwine may be rendered by careful feleclion, it is no uncom- 
mon preference which is now given, either to the genuine 
Chinefe race, or a mixture of that race with fome of the 
fmalleil and moft compact of our own. Certain it is, that 
the Chinefe race come foonefl to maturity, propagate failed^ 
and for porkers are a very delicate and valuable article of 
ftock. Their faculty of propagation, if clofdy encouraged, 
is extremely rapid. And iheir power of living and thriving 
on grafs, clover, and other green vegetables, is moft re- 
markable. Fheir diminutive fizc, indeed, renders them 
objeiSts of only partial eftimation ; but this is eafily correded 
by admixture. And to fuch breeders as regard properly 
the utility of fwine, this produce is not the leaft amufive 
among the articles of breeding-dock. 

i:99* W. M. 
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